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PREFACE 

TwtHTT years ago the oldest, the largest, the most populous 
coontrj in the world — a huge continental empire long accus- 
iooKd to esteem itself the sole repository of national strength 
iod substance — was defeated in war and invaded by the armed 
forces of a little insular neighbor. In the treaty which fol- 
loved, the partitioning of China was begun. 

Japan's success in dealing with China encouraged European 
/Torrrnnients to press demands for territorial and other priv- 
Oegfs, and there ensued the ^^scramble for concessions** which 
narked the years 1894-1898. One after another the leading 
European powers acquired material ^^compensations'* and 
iUked out "spheres of influence** at China*s expense. 

In 1899 the Government of the United States, departing 
from the theoretical dictates and traditions of American for- 
^ policy, asserted its practical interest in what was occur- 
T\ng in the Far East by coming forward as the champion of 
tie **open door" policy. 

Writing just after the issuing of Secretary Hay*s "open 
door*^ notes and just on the eve of the Boxer uprising. Dr. 
Paul S. Reinsch, then a professor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and now American Minister to China, said : "The sudden- 
afsi with which the entire perspective of the political world 
Ui betn changed by recent developments in China is unprece- 
dented. That country, without question, has become the focal 
point of international politics. Vast interests are there under 
contention — even the very composition of the world civilization 
of the future b at stake upon the issue. Rarely have states- 
Qrn been under a graver responsibility than are the ministers 
in vhoae hands are the threads of Chinese politics, for they are 
is a position to determine the future course of history in such 
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measure as they understand and intelligently influence 1 
forces there at work." * 

The events of 1900 drew the attention of the whole world 
China. Two years later the consummation of the first alliai 
between a Western and a Far Eastern state, whereby Engla 
formally recognized the wonderful progress which Japan h 
made during the preceding fifty years, gave Japan a new i 
portance and new strength. Forthwith the statesmen a 
soldiers of this rising Oriental empire challenged a grc 
European power to battle, and in the ensuing war they achien 
a victory which won for their country a ranking among t 
major nations. 

The failure of the Boxer uprising accelerated for China, a 
the success of the Russo-Japanese war encouraged for Jap< 
new developments and new activities destined to be of momc 
tous consequence. China turned her back on the old regii 
and set herself to the task of adopting modern methoc 
Within a decade she had discarded a dynasty, undertaken t 
establishing of a new system of government, and embark 
upon a gigantic program of social and economic rcadjustmei 
During the same period Korea had been removed from the r< 
of nations. Japan, with the sapience of an old and i 
strength of a young nation, appropriated for the exerci 
of her energies all of what had been Korea, and has so extend 
her authority that South Manchuria is within her grasp, whi 
China has had to take orders from Tokyo. 

During the past year there have occurred in the Far Ea 
events no less important than were those of 1894-1898, 190 
1904-1905, and 1911-1912, but, so fully has the great war 
Europe occupied the attention of the Western world, most ( 
us have given little thought to the aiFairs of China and Japa 
The significance and the effect of these developments will i 
time be more widely realized. 

There are many reasons why we in the West should stud 
the Far East. We forced ourselves upon Asia. We compellc 

* Reinsch : World Politics, p. 85. 
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m and Japan to open their doors; we made them accept 
tiont with ourselves; and we have driven them to adopt, if 

in self-defense, instruments and policies patterned on ours. 

present problems of the Far East are as much of our mak- 
as of Chinese and Japanese making. There is, just now, 
e inclination among Americans to accept the subtle sugges- 
i that these problems do not and need not concern us. ^Xet 

Chinese and the Japanese settle their problems for and 
teen themselves." Or, with even less consideration, "Let 
Mw settle the problems of the Far East." This might be 
verv well, if the problems could be thus disposed of. The 
)r of those who assume this indifferent attitude lies in their 
ure to look far enough either into the past or into the 
ire. They are endeavoring to solve problems by ignoring 
n, to avoid issues by deferring them, to meet obligations 
repudiating them. The United States, for instance, has 
wn^ibilities in the Far East; we have an interest in the fate 

fortunes of its peoples; and we have a right to a share in 
commercial future of the Pacific. No amount of present 

• 

fff rence will alter the fact that some day we shall insist that 

vi^bes as to political settlements and commercial oppor- 
tie* in the Pacific be given due consideration. We have 

vet officially repudiated the "open door" policy. Do we 
nd to.^ We have recently intimated that it is our intention 
»tablisb the inde[>endence of the Philippines. Shall we carry 

this plan? We have a "Japanese problem" as a part of 
[question of our immigration policy. This problem and that 
ur Far Eastern policy are intimately connected. The sue- 

or failure of our Far Eastern policy cannot but have its 
't upon the problem of maintaining or discarding the prin- 
M u)>on which we base that part of our South American 
rj which faUs within the 8co})e of the Monroe Doctrine, 
it do we intend to do with these questions? Have we — and 
p h*i%e not, is it not time that we plan to have — a reasoned 

con«»i5itent foreign policy? Can we avoid facing these 
tions? 
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To understand these problems and the questions to whi 
they give rise, some study of the underlying facts, some knoi 
edge of the nations, the institutions and the situations involv 
are necessary. 



There have been written within the past twenty years scoi 
of books on Japan, many on China, and not a few on the F 
East in general. Most of these books are either very broad 
very special in their choice and treatment of subjects. Fi 
have been devoted exclusively to politics. There is not one, 
far as the writer knows, which has undertaken to give with 
a single cover a brief account of Chinese politics, of Japane 
politics, and of some of the outstanding features of the inte 
national situation in the Far East. This the present bo( 
attempts to do. 

Seven years ago the writer went to China to observe at fir 
hand certain institutions and movements in which he had loc 
been interested. He lived, traveled and studied in the Fi 
East for five years. His own experience in endeavoring 1 
acquire a working knowledge of the instruments, motives an 
forces which underlie and contribute to or make the problen 
of Far Eastern politics, together with experience in attemptin 
to answer a variety of questions which are asked in this coui 
try with regard to these problems, has convinced him that a 
effort to make available within one volume concise accounts ( 
a considerable number of related phenomena such as form tF 
subjects of the following chapters should serve a useful pui 
pose. By giving historical r^simi^s; by describing constiti 
tions and constitutional theories; by explaining the genesi 
and programs of political parties, and the origins, objccb 
accomplishments, and apparent tendencies of various policiei 
he has sought to construct a book of facts which will con 
tribute to an understanding of certain institutions, lines o 
development and problems of the present moment. 

It is not the purpose of the book to pass judgment upoi 
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pdicies or to offer possible solutions for problems; the task 
in hand b that of setting forth facts. To this end, subjects \J 
and materials hare been chosen and handled with a view to 
anticipating in some measure the demands of at least three 
clashes of readers : the student, to whom these matters may b€ 
nrw and who requires both background and detail; the wellv 
informed reader, who, with an already established familiarity 
with the past, wishes arrangement, a record, and an account 
of recent events ; and the general reader, who, with a constantly 
increasing interest in Chinese and Japanese politics, finds it 
dificult, without searching widely, to discover what are the 
forces and instrumentalities which occasion and determine the 
^fevelopments to which he sees current reference. It is thus 
boped that the book will prove useful to students, of some 
Talue to specialists, and not without interest to the casual 
reader. 

While the chief concern of this study is with contemporary 
(, nevertheless it has appeared advisable to include his- 
sketches and some non-political data as introductory 
to or having a direct bearing upon current political develop- 
merts. Those who have studied Far Eastern politics will 
appreciate the necessity for elaborating at certain points and 
will make allowance for the exclusion at others of details which 
might be interesting but are not essential to the account. Con- 
siderations of space, chiefly, are responsible for the absence of 
chapters on certain special subjects — such as Russo-Chinese y 
Relations, Mongolia, Tibet, Railways and Loans, Tariffs, and 
fto forth — a series of which, particularly adapted to special 
studies, mav be left to another volume. 

It has seemed convenient to follow the topical rather than 
the chronological method, but the arrangement has been made 
esftentially cumulative, everything which precedes preparing 
the way for what appears in the last few chapters. Thus the 
fir^t two sections, dealing with politics in China and in Japan, 
*tfind as units devoted to their respective subjects; but they 
%\ rvr also to establish a background for the study of matters 
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of broader general interest in the field of foreign relatioi 
treated in the chapters which follow. 

Well aware of the great differences of opinion which prev 
with regard to many matters in the field of Far Eastern p 
itics, and believing that personal opinions, affected as th 
must be by personal sympathies, experiences and predispo 
tions, are all too frequently given undue emphasis, the writ 
has chosen in the preparation of this book to give first pla 
to statements of fact, to quote from documents, to cite t 
opinions of other authors, to refrain from extensive commei 
and to make suggestions more frequently than positive asse 
tions at points where conclusions are to be drawn. 

In presenting this volume the author takes pleasure 
acknowledging his indebtedness for especially valuable assis 
ance to Mr. Harold S. Quigley, Fellow in Political Science i 
the University of Wisconsin ; to Mr. Ping^song Ho, for sever 
years a student in his classes in China and later at the Unive 
sity of Wisconsin ; to Mr. Feng^hua Huang, now a student i 
the University of Wisconsin; and to many other friends wl 
have contributed information, suggestions and help. He bej 
also to acknowledge his indebtedness to former instructors an 
to many authors upon whose works he has relied and fro; 
whom he has freely drawn, and to express his appreciation < 
the courtesies of several editors and of his publishers. 

Stanley K. Hosnbeck. 

Madison^ Whconsin. 
January i, 1916. 
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CHAPTER I 



china: the revolution 



l)onib whose explosion precipitated the Chinese 
:ion was not an extraordinary spark, but it fired 
)iial charge of latent human energy. When a 
itiny develops within four weeks into a nation- 
volt, leading within four months to the abdi- 
of an undefeated nding family, effecting an 
:1 revolution among from three to four hundred 
people and involving four million square miles 
tory, great forces have been at work. When 
er of a once great dynasty crumbles as did that 
Manchus, either the explosive used against it 
n verj- powerful, or the resistance very weak, 
In any case, a successful revolt, however sud- 
1 however nuich a surprise its outbreak, is not 
us; the c^onditions which develop revolution must 
en present; the plan of the leaders, if not the 
s of their followers, must have been prepared 
rice; the authoritv of the rulers must have been 
ined, and the moment for action must have ar- 

lecident of the bomb explosion was merely in- 
. The way had already been prepared for what 
1. A certain ironical interest may be attached 
ict that the explosion occurred on quasi-Russian 
it is in the Russian ''concession" at Hankow, 
es of the Russian government had probably 
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contributed more during the preceding fifty yean 
the ripening of the conditions in China which hred B 
lutionary sentiment than had any other agency. 

First among the antecedents of the revolution sti 
a matter of precedent: twenty-six changes of dyni 
during the four thousand years of substantial Chi 
history. As compared with the Japanese, who d 
twenty-five hundred years of continuous allegiano 
a single royal line, the Chinese have been decidi 
given to sudden political mutations. In modem tj 
alone, the last Chinese dynasty, the Ming, ascended 
throne as the result of a revolt; from them the 51 
chus were able to wrest the imperial seat because 
country had, in the weak years of their decadence, 1 
torn again by the forces of rebellion; and the Man 
in turn were, after a century of decline, driven i 
their tottering throne by the irresistible force of c 
tallizing popular discontent. The sages of China 1 
taught that a ruler should hold the throne only so ] 
as he governs well and is a true and honest "fat3 
to his people. Developing their thesis much as Li 
elaborated for us the doctrine of the "govemme 
compact," they emphasized the right of the peopl 
remove the scepter from the hands of a monarch ' 
disregarded or was unable to fulfill his essential obi 
' tions. The revolutions have come at intervals, 9 
long, some short, but averaging less than two hunt 
years, as variations in economic pressure and gov 
mental efficiency have sufficed to upset the balano 
forces witliin the state. 

The turn of the wheel in 1911 was, then, no g. 
surprise to those who, understanding Chinese hist 
were able to interpret the tendencies of the past Ii 
century and were familiar with conditions in conl 
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tiina. The power of tite Manchus had been 

ken by the great TaipJng Rebellion, when 

[foreigD aisistancc Uic Imperial forces would 

] h«Te gone down before the "long-haired 

[ Tnm the shock of that period the throne never 

During the whole of the nineteenth cen- 

I increasing influence of the West, the invasion 

ntal ideas, methods and forces, together with 

f of the Maiichu government either to put 

I resistance to the increasing aggressions 

I or to adapt itself to the new condi- 

Dg the Chinese people from their men- 

r and bringing them to a realization of their 

\ weakness and peril. Internally, forces iden- 

I those which bad rendered the Mings an easy 

' Manehus were now fast undermining the 

i Manchus. The later Ming Em[>erors had 

ated themselves from the administration, leav- 

te conditct of affairs to powerful nienials and 

tcrj- of palare intrigue. Nowhere is the doc- 

hc c)-clc in histxirj* more strikingly sustained 

• annals of the Chinese. A centurj' or so on 

|3ing run'e, the zenith, then a century of de- 

I rulers begin to lose their ^ igor in the somno- 

Kpbere of peace, prosperity end self-satisfac- 

lation and decay set in; the people begin 

, from sufTering pruceeils rebellion; perhaps 

! threatens; the dynasty is impotent either 

I rising tide of discontent or to defend the 

: aggressions from without. The nadir 

n's fortunes is reached. The d\'nast)' falls. 

I sirept away, and a new c^'cle begins. 

that the thoughtful student should 
I to musings as to the probable future 
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of the Chinese people. It is futile to attempt to ji 
China and to speculate as to her future on the 
simply, of the past century; still more so to judgej 
revolution of 1911 by the events which have immi 
ately followed; and it becomes absurd to estimate! 
capacities of the Chinese people in terras of what ij 
have accomplished — or failed to accomplish — in the | 
few decades, years, months, and weeks. In Cbii 
history there lies material for the refutation of 
gloomy prognostications of certain pessimists, mata 
for the encouragement of skeptics, material with wl 
to fortify the faith of optimists. 

Returning, however, to the thread of events : Dull 
the first century of its power,' the Manchu DynJ 
produced some of the most efficient and enlight^ 
rulers that ever sat on the dragon throne — and the cd 
try prospered. During its last fifty years, the affS 
of the central government were largely in the bandj 
women and palace hangers-on. The erstwhile virj 
of the Manchu stock had disappeared. When the ci 
came, there was a baby on the throne and there I 
not a single really strong man among his relativei 
defend the throne and the nation against the forofl 
rebellion which suddenly crystallized themselves. ' 

Occurring a good deal as a matter of course, broo 
on by the operation of economic and social forces,' 
revolution was in its more immediate aspects the rai 
of a conflict between two antipathetic tendencifij 
movement toward centralization on the part of the j 
emment; insistence upon local autonomy in certain Q 
ters of vital contemporary interest on the part off 
gentry in some of the central and southern provid 

For a brief sketch of the immediate historical 
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dents of the revolution we need go back not more 
1 twenty years. In 1804 and 1805 Japan treated 
Da to a surprising and ignominious defeat in the 

wliidi bad broken out between the two countries 
be result of their opposing policies in Korea. The' 
ling three years witnessed a scramble among the 
it European powers, together with Japan, for con- 
ions, both territorial and industrial. By 1808 it had 
xne a question whether China was or was not to be 
titioned among the powers. In that year the Em- 
3r fell under the influence of the Cantonese K'ang 
*wei and embarked upon an extensive and ill-or- 
?d program of reform. A riotous profusion of re- 
n edicts ensued during what is called 'Hhe hundred 
s,** which threatened thoroughly to upset the politi- 

social, and educational systems of the country, 
irmed at this, and finally fearful for her own per- 
il safety, the Empress Dowager suddenly effected 

famous coup d'etat of September 21, 1898, which 
dtcd in her seizure of the reins of government. 
Lmong the first of her acts, the Empress Dowager 
ed on the officials and the people to resist, if neces- 
r by force of arms, any further foreign aggression. 
m she rescinded most of the Emperor's reform edicts 
. scattered his advisers. Reaction became the order 
the day. Encouragement was given to the ultra- 
senratives. The activities of a secret societjs which 
n became known to the world as the Boxers, were 
oiiraged by powerful elements at the court. This 
, in 1000, to the Boxer uprising, the siege of the 
rign legaticms, the invasion of North China by troops 
the allied pr-'-T" the flight of the Court from Pe- 
g — and its i ? for eighteen months, the Proto- 

of 1901, tfa Ling upon China of a burden of 
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debt of $325,000,000 by way of indemnity, the disc 
iting of the Manchu administration in the eyes oi 
Chinese — particularly of the South, and a furthq 
crease in the pressure of foreign influence. 

After eighteen months of exile the Knipress Do' 
returned to Peking in a chastened frame of mind 
became herself the leader in an extensive but cons* 
tively conducted program of reform. The most 
portant result of this new development, politically, 
the appointing of a Commission which was sent ah 
in 1905 to study Western constitutions and methoc 
government. This Commission reported in 1906, 
as a consequence of its report the Empress Dowi 
promised in September of that year that the coui 
should have a constitution and that thorough reU 
in law and in administration would be instituted, 
reorganization of the metropolitan boards was at i 
ordered and the establishing of a National 
was promised. 

In 1907 Provincial Assemblies were proposed. 

1908 a Program of Constitutional Reform conl 
plating nine years was issued. In November, 190^ 
great Empress Dowager and the hapless Emp 
Kwang Hsii died, and the throne passed to a 1 
nephew of the latter, with his father as Regent. 

1909 the Provincial Assemblies met, and from the 
ment of their first meeting the troubles of the gov 
ment increased many fold. 

The National Assembly met for the first iua 
the fall of 1910. In spite of the fact that the repr« 
tation had been so arranged, as the government thou 
tliat the Assembly would be amenable to the conti 
the administration, this body showed itself from the ' 
first a thoroughly unruly member. The Assembly; 
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hren only deliberative power. It assumed for itself 
ifastmntial legislative authority. Among other things, 
I addition to formulating a budget it demanded that 
le policies of the government be submitted to it. It 
died vociferously for the immediate establishment of 

cmbinet. This the government succeeded in defer- 
itff until after the Assembly had adjourned, when it 
roceeded in its own way to establish such a body. At 
le bead of the Cabinet which the Regent then estab- 
sbed was Prince Ching, an aged, conservative, and 
:>rrupt official in whom the people had no confidence. 
►f the thirteen cabinet members, nine were Manchus 
-five of these being princes of the royal family — and 
5ur were Chinese. Here the Prince Regent made one 
f his greatest mistakes. The people of China knew 
imt they were getting nothing but the form of a cabi- 
et: they knew that the men appointed as heads of 
pveral of the most important departments were abso- 
jtely incompetent. Especially unsatisfactory were 
be Ministers of the Army and of the Na^y, two 
ounger brothers of the Regent. The Cabinet was to 
e responsible to the throne only. 

The opposition to the government became defined 
nd the antagonism between the forces of centraliza- 
ion and decentralization found an issue in a question 
•f rmilwav construction and loans, an issue wherein 
rere involved states* rights and local autonomy senti- 
oents on the one hand and a policy of national control 
ffi the other. 

In connection with this controversv, the influence of 
be outside pressure, both from the West and from 
apan, the pressure of world politics, manifesting itself 
1 financial and industrial developments, had its inti- 
late and immediate bearing upon the progress of 
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China's internal affairs. To understand this we miMI 
devote some attention to the question of loans and raa 
way concessions. Here, again, we find the neoessai] 
history beginning with the Chino-Japanese War 4 
1894-1895. It was then that China began to be a bol 
rowing nation, and it is from that time that the prol 
lems of concessions, of the open door policy, and of tit 
major political and economic battles which have bed 
waged by the powers at Peking date. j 

The exigencies of the war with Japan first drove tiii 
Chinese to call upon foreign capital for assistance, aa 
it took but a little time thereafter to demonstrate till 
China's antiquated fiscal system was incapable of med 
ing the demands of an awakening economic and incren 
ingly complicated political life. After the first loan i 
soon became convenient to seek additional aid frcMl 
abroad. Some countries were only too glad to fumii 
funds, a special return being in most cases requiitj 
in the form of valuable concessions. England, Fram 
and Germany were the first to enter this promisiiii 
financial field, and those countries have continued, n 
to the present, as the principal lenders. Belgium ha 
however, recently shared largely, while the Uniti 
States, Russia and Japan, last of all, have sought 1 
participate in the opportunities afi^orded by this ne 
demand for financial and industrial assistance. 

The entrance of foreign capital resulted before ion 
in some curious combinations and ultimately in a ve9 
complicated political situation. In 1895 the large 
British and German banking interests in the Far £a 
made an agreement for the mutual sharing of all CI 
nese business which might be obtained by either. Tl 
financial alliance was reaffirmed in 1900 at the time < 
the negotiation of the Boxer indemnity loan. In ti 
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il, in 1808, a group of American promoters or- 
qg as the American China Development Com- 
secured a contract for completing the construe* 
f railway lines from Canton to Hankow. Chi- 
nterests were to arrange for the rights of way 
I facilitate the work; the American company was 
struct the line. In 1900 a supplementary agree- 
was concluded at Peking in which was inserted a 
which concludes : ** • • • The Americans cannot 
er the rights of these agreements to other na- 
>r people of other nationality." Certain Belgian 
its had in the first place attempted to prevent the 
ng of the concessions in question by the Ameri- 
:iut now, having failed in that» they directed their 
ion to purchasing, quietly, the shares of the corn- 
By 1908 the Belgians had secured the major 
n of the stock, whereupon they showed their 

The American officials of the company, together 
their agents and engineers, were promptly dis- 
I by Belgians. This produced an immediate out- 
nong the Chinese, who felt that the agreement 
10 had been violated and their rights and interests 
red. Mr. J. P. Morgan thereupon took steps to 
I control of the company, which he succeeded in 
The Chinese were, however, not satisfied, and 
pshot of the matter was that the concession was 
Mck to China. The Chinese government at the 
time promised the company that if it had occa- 
a future to borrow for the completion of this line 
lid call on American capital. 
1905, various British interests, including the bank 

had made the arrangements with the Germans 
95 and 1900, made an agreement with French 
loies for the mutual sharing of business in China, 
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with a view to securing a monopoly in the Yangtse V 
ley. Three years later the ChinesCt then planning 
complete the Canton-Hankow line and to build I 
other line from Hankow to Chengtu, applied to \ 
Anglo-French combination for a loan. The GiemI 
bank insisted upon participation in the loan, and 
claim was admitted. 

At this point American interests indicated a del 
to participate in this enterprise. A financial groi 
organized, at the instance of President Taf t and 1 
State Department, by certain New York banks, ad 
to be allotted a share in the loan. The European gron 
refused this request, and then the United States gji 
emment intervened. The right of American capital 
participate arose out of the promise which China K 
made in 1908. President Taft cabled personaUy 
Prince Ching insisting upon the recognition of t 
right in favor of the new American banking group, i 
the Chinese government, after consultation with i 
Foreign Office, concluded that American capital mi 
be admitted on equal terms with those accorded ' 
three European groups. Thus was formed the ft 
powers loan group, including British, French, G 
man, and American interests. This group negotia^ 
two loans with the Chinese government in 1911, i 
for the Hukwang railways, the other for currency 
form. In the matter of the latter loan, China 1 
earlier applied to the United States alone; but vA 
the American group was admitted to participation 
the group loan for the railways, this group shared 
currency loan with the others. 

The contracts for both loans were signed in the spri 
of 1911. By this time, however, a decided opposit 
to the railway loan had developed in some of the pr 
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n which the railway was to be constructe<L A 
lent Chinese financier and official, Sheng Hsuan- 
•etter known as Sheng Kung-pao, had been ap- 
1 director of the Bureau of Communications at 
I. Sheng favored Imperial control of railways, 
irowing his influence to the side of the Manchu 
of centralization. Already, in 1907» one of the 
se Provinces had successfully resisted an attempt 
central government to borrow foreign capital 
id to apply it to, the construction of a railway 
provincial borders. The provinces through which 
ukwang railways were to be built now followed 
:ample and, strenuously opposing Sheng*s pol- 
iced their objections to the Hukwang loan. The 
pentry insisted that they would build the rail- 
within their provinces by and for themselves, 
the conclusion of the Hukwang loan prepared 
y for the revolution. 

lences of the coming storm first showed themselves 
fvolt in the empire-province of Szechuen. Al- 

I this had the appearance of a merely local dis- 
ce, which the government undertook to deal with 
ding first a Manchu and then a Chinese official 
cify the people," the whole of the South was ex- 
>ver the issue out of which the revolt arose — the 
t between provincial and Imperial authority. It 
: this moment that the accident occurred which 
itated th^ revolution. 

the ninth of October, 1911, a bomb exploded in 
lese house in the Russian concession of the big 

II Yangtse city of Hankow. An investigation 
? showed the local Viceroy that an extensive revo- 
uy plot was being hatched. The bomb makers 
xn working with a view to an insurrection for 
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latter to act as the provisional president until a I 
mal and regularly legalized government should be 
tablished. In the Edict of Abdication, under date 
February 12, 1912, the Manchus bequeathed their 
thority in the following terms: "Let Yuan Shih- 
organize with full powers a provisional government i 
confer with the Republican army as to the metb 
of union, thus assuring peace to the people and tr 
quillity to the Empire." The decision of the court i 
hailed as a highly politic act. Sun Yat-sen in resij 
ing his power was acclaimed a patriot of unpreceden 
unselfishness. As a matter of fact, there was pra 
cally no alternative for the Manchus; and Dr. Sun 
alized that he was not the man to carry the coun 
through the difficult period of restoration and reo 
struction which lay ahead. Dr. Sim did not, howei 
as subsequent events showed, give up all personal i 
bition. 

It should be remembered that the revolution was i 
primarily a movement toward making China a repi 
lie. It was in the beginning anti-dynastic. The mo 
of the revolutionary societies was, "Down with 
Manchus." The cry, "Establish a republic," was 
large measure a campaign slogan: in order to get 
of the Manchus, develop hostility to the existing regi 
and enthusiasm for a complete change in govemme 
both as to personnel and as to form. 

The Southerners accepted Yuan Shih-kai as pn 
dent of the new republic not because they wanted i 
or because they trusted him, but because they saw 
alternative except a prolonged civil war. They, 1 
the government, were short of funds. It was thus 1 
exigencies of the situation and the spirit of compi 
mise which prevails in Chinese afiPairs, rather than \ 
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of a definite and prearranged policy, which 
the agreement which concluded the first phase 
■ff tiie mrohition and left Yuan Shih-kai in possession 
lir fmeto of the authority which the abdicating Manchus 
had bequeathed to him. 

in control, it became Yuan Shih-kai's task to 
ite his authority, to bring order out of chaos, 
to establish a new government according to new 
and upon a new foundation. 




1 




CHAPTER II 

china: organization and government under \ 

OLD regime 

Before proceeding to an examination of the i 
and measures by which those in power have underb 
to establish a new form of government, it will be 
visable to give some attention to the political princq 
the forms, and the machinery of the old regime, 
this purpose an analysis of the character of the got 
ment is more essential than a detailed descriptioi 
its organization. At the same time a simple aco 
of the departments of the government, of the offi 
within those departments, of their respective f unetj 
and of their relations and interdependency, will i 
as an introduction to the anatomy of the Chinese ti 
A number of very excellent accounts of the govemi 
and administration of China under the old regime 
easily accessible, and it wiU be convenient for pr« 
purposes to draw largely upon several of the best 
most authoritative of these.^ 

* Mayers, W. F.: "The Chinese Government," (1878); i 
gan, T. R.: "China in Law and Commerce," (1905), Chaptf 
Government; Morse, H. B.: "The Trade and Administratii 
the Chinese Empire," (1908)^ Chapter III, Government; Rk 
L.: "Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire," (1 
Section V, Chapter I, Government and Administraticm ; Colqa 
A. R.: "China in Transformation," (revised edition^ 1918), i 
ter III, Government and Administration; Hirth^ F.: Encydo] 
Britannica (eleventh edition). Vol. VI, article on China, Goven 
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The foundations of the government, like everything 
die Chinese, dated, more or less accurately speaking, 
fitNn time immemorial. The Duke of Chou in the early 
yean of the Chou Dynasty, some three thousand years 
igo,' ''revised, coordinated, and codified the laws," and 
the system and forms which he at that time approved 
liecame a prototype of most of the characteristic fea- 
tures in Chinese public and social life down to recent 
tioies.'* ' Thirteen hundred years later ' feudalism was 
abolisbed and the centralization of the government was 
effected. During the next thousand years almost no 
boov^ations or alterations were introduced. The Mings ^ 
a few changes, perhaps more clearly defining the 
of the chief executives in the provinces to 
the central government above and to the subordinate 
below. But practically no other alterations were 
until the increase in intercourse with foreign na- 
rmdered necessary a higher degree of centraliza- 
this process beginning to take effect after the 
olablithing of the foreign legations at Peking in 1860. 
During the fifty years between 1861 and 1911 there 
wtrt introduced greater alterations in the machinery of 
gmremment than had appeared during the preceding 
Hunt thousand years. And yet, in 191 1, the foimdations 
of the Chinese political structure were substantially 
IS tbey had been in the time of Chou. 

The Manchu conquerors had continued the system 
of their predecessors. Not only that, they had left the 



0m 



AdmiaMntkm; Chiiia Year Book, 1912, Chapter XIV, Tha 



Djnmatj, 1122-255 u. c 
'Hiftll,op. eU,, p. 195. 
' TriB DynrnM , 255-206 u. c. 
« MSmg DjnMM ; 136S-1644 a. d. 
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administration, except for the central authority 
in military affairs, largely in the hands of Chinese 
fjcials. As the official ranks were recruited from 
degree men, as the Chinese had a far greater aptiti 
for scholarship than had the Manchus, and as the j 
portion of Chinese to Manchus in the population 
been almost as one to fifty, this was both the nati 
and the practical thing to do. Mr. Morse, writinj 
1906, said: "Of late years the proportion of Mane 
holding Imperial appointments in the provinces has 
exceeded one-fifth." ' 

The Chinese Empire has in modem times consU 
of the Middle Kingdom, or the Eighteen ProvinC 
Manchuria, or the Three Eastern Provinces; and 
dependencies, Mongolia, East Turkestan, and Tfl 
This comprises an area of 4,278,352 square miles, 
which there is a population estimated at all the 1 
from 328,000,000 to 450,000,000 persons. 

At the head of the government stood the Kmpe 
in theory an absolute and unlimited monarch. Al 
him were the members of the Imperial Clan. He it ' 
who appointed all the officials of the Empire. 

Nearest the Emperor in the administration came 
members of the Grand Secretariat and the Grand C<! 
cil. After and below these bodies came six boardi 
departments, with duties corresponding essentially 
those of modem ministries. These, together with t 
ous bureaus, made up the central administration, 
every province there was appointed an executive ll 
who was either a governor-general (viceroy) or a ( 
ernor. Below these officials there were in the adx 
istration of the province always a high provincial tv 
urer and a high provincial judge; and there were 

' Op. cit., p. 47. 
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■It oomptroUen and grain intendants for certain ad- 
MPi gtml i ve areas. 

After the conquest, the Manchus stationed in each 
of tvdre provinoes, including the metropolitan province 
of Chflif and left in Mancburia, garrisons of their own 
tnx^it. In each of eleven provinces they created the 
port of Tartar-general or generalissimo. The officers 
af^KMiited to these posts, always Manchus, ranked 
*Hritii, but before,*' the viceroy, and constituted a check 
^K» his authority. They had command of the Man- 
cbu troops, and their presence, with that of the troops, 
HM intended as a safeguard to the position of the 
djmafty. They had few duties, and their posts became 
hk later days empty sinecures. 

The provinces were divided into subordinate admin- 
irtrmtive areas known as tao$ or circuits; for each of 
thicfa there was a taotai or intendant. Within the taos 
•ere fus or prefectures, each having a prefect; inde- 
pendent chatDS and independent t'ings or departments, 
mA of the latter having a departmental magistrate 
rfao reported direct to the higher provincial authori- 
ics. Within the fus, the independent chows, and 
be independent t'ings were hnens, dependent chotos 
lod dependent things or districts, each with a magis- 
Tmte who reported to the intermediate official above 



iiul.^ 



Down to this point all the officials were appointed 
fram above and all commissions were from the Emperor, 
the actual choice in the lower ranks being made, how- 



ChiiM proper, the Eighteen Provinces, was divided, ac- 
ftD Richard, into 93 taos; below which were 184 fus, 71 
chc , t * 26 independent t'ingt; below which were 
IJtn k m eu s, 154 \t ckawM, 52 dependent t'ing*, and 4 de- 
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ever, more often than otherwise by the superior 
vincial officials. 

Within the bsiens, the chows, and the t'ings, H 
would correspond in a way to American counties, 
the town and village organizations; and here the b 
men and elders attained and held their positions by 
with local popular approval. 

Manchuria, the original seat of the Manchu aul 
ity, was left with a subordinate administration oi; 
ized somewhat like that of China proper. Mon| 
had its own peculiar organization, subject to a S 
golian Superin tendency with headquarters at Pd 
Kast Turkestan was made dependent on the vicerc 
Kansu and Shensi provinces, and was organized 
subordinate officials. Tibet was divided for adin 
trative purposes into two parts, both ruled directly 1 
China; one under the viceroy of Szechuen, the ( 
under a special district governor with residence at 
ingfu in Kansu Province. 

This represents the hierarchy of officialdom sub< 
tially as it stood in 18G0. Beginning with 1861, ' 
ous changes were made — most of them, however, 
until after 1901. 

To tlie original six boards — of Civil Appointm( 
of Revenue, of Ceremonies, of War, of Justice, aq 
Works — there was added in 1861 the Tsung-li Y 
to which was intrusted the conduct of foreign relat 
The Tsung-li Yaraen was abolished in 1901, when! 
was created in its place the Wai-wu Pu, or Boar 
Foreign Affairs, which subsequently became kno^ 
the Wai-chiao Pu. A Board of Commerce and a B 
of Education were added in 1903. Conspicuous chd 
were initiated after 1905 when the Imperial Con 
sion sent abroad to study government had made il 
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port. In 1906 a Board of Posts and Communications 
vas added and the Board of War was reorganized as a 
BoAfd of Military Affairs. A Board of Dependencies 
Hid a Board of the Navy completed the list, so that when 
Aiete Boards were made Ministries in 1911 there were 
twelve in all. 

The earlier boards had each a Manchu and a Chinese 
president, but it was ordered in 1906 that no distinction 
dioukl be made, in the appointments, between Chinese 
■id Manchus. 

In the interval changes were being effected in the 
instruments of the central government. 

The Grand Secretariat or Inner Cabinet which had 
the supreme council in the time of the Mings, 
had gradually acquired a mere honorific importance and 
became a court of archives. It contained, under the 
Mandiu regime, six members, three Manchus and three 
Chinese, and had attached to it manv secretaries. The 
leading viceroys were usually enrolled among its mem- 
bers. 

The Grand Council, established in 1732, had grad- 
mDy superseded the Grand Secretariat in importance 
iod had become the actual Pri\y Council, Imperial 
Chancery, and Court of Appeals. It was composed of 
n members, these being usually heads of boards, and 
a eonsiderable number of secretaries. It was presided 
orcr by the Emperor, and it was its business to give ad- 
noe CD matters of general administration. With the 
irforms of 1906 it was designated as the Coimcil of 
Slate or Privy Council. 

In 1907 there was created an Advisorj" Coimcil which 
iaduded all the members of the Grand Secretariat and 
of the Grand Council and the heads of all the boards. 
By decree of May 8, 1911, the three councils were 
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abolished and in their stead a cabinet and a privy oc 
cU were formed. The boards became ministries 
their heads constituted the Cabinet. 

On the first of September, 1906, an Imperial edict 
issued foreshadowing the establishment of parlian 
tary institutions. On August 27, 1908, an edict 
nounced that a parliament would be convoked in 
ninth year from that date. On October 81, 1909, 
edict announced the arrangements for the memben 
of an Imperial Assembly which was to be constito 
of two hundred members drawn from eight classes. 
May, 1910, the appointment of members, one hund 
of them from the newly created provincial assembl 
was announced. And on October 8, 1910, the Impel 
or National, Assembly met in Peking for the first ti 

The central government thus consisted in the last y 
of the Manchu regime of: the emperor; a privy co 
cil; a cabinet of twelve ministers; and an assembly 
two hundred members.^ 

While these changes were taking place in the I 
chinery of the central government, there had been i 
ated in the provinces the offices of literary chance! 
and commissioner of foreign afl^airs.^ 

In July, 1907, a special set of rules and princi] 
for the provincial administrations was issued. This i 
only provided for the higher posts but it efl^ected soi 

^ For an account of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service 
the Post-Office see Morse^ op. ciU, Chapters XII and XIII; 
China Year Books. 

' There were^ then^ finally in the provincial administrations^ d 
Viceroys^ fourteen Governors^ eighteen High Provincial Treasnf 
eighteen High Provincial Judges^ eleven Salt Comptrollers, i 
eight Grain Intendants. There were also in eleven provinces 1 
tar-Generals^ and there were three Directors-General of the Yd 
River and the Grand CanaL 
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lun^ of a reorganization of the prefectures, the depart- 
Mots» and the districts, v) th corresponding alterations 
n tile lower oflScialdom. 

By an Imperial decree of April 20, 1907, Manchuria 
irat organized as three provinces along lines correspond- 
ing to those of the provincial administrations in the Mid- 
De Kingdom, with a viceroy and three governors. The 
Fartar-generalship was abolished and a special mili- 
tary commander was placed over the troops of the three 



Pddng had had, and retained, a separate civil govern- 
ment and a separate military organization. This ar- 
rangement is in many respects comparable to that made 
n the United States for the District of Columbia. 

China has had no system of hereditary nobility. 
rbere are, however, a few titled families. The eldest 
bmIcs in direct descent from Confucius and from Kox- 
bgm (the pirate warrior who drove the Dutch from 
Formosa) have the title of Duke; those from General 
Tseng Kwo-fan have the title of Marquis; and those 
from Li Hung-chang have the title of Earl. Similar 
descendants of the eig^ ''Iron-capped" Princes who co- 
operated in the Manchu conquest of China, and descend- 
tnts of the thirteenth son of the Emperor Kanghi have 
titles. But these titles carry no special emoluments. 

Titles of nobility attached to the members of the Im- 
perial House in twelve degrees — but "in the thirteenth 
generation the descendants of Emperors are merged in 
the ranks of commoners.'* 

The Manchu Imperial Clan is composed of those who 
san trace their ancestry directly to the founder of the 
ijmasty. Th^ r^-^mbers of the direct line wear a yellow 
firdle ; those of the collateral branch wear a red girdle. 
Sot they have no important special privileges outside 



I 
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those strictly appertaining to the government and < 
duct of the affairs of the Family. They have 1 
amenable to the Imperial Clan Court rather thai 
ordinary courts. 

The Manchu bannermen in Peking and in the gi 
sons in each provincial city were a privileged claa 
that, being in theory soldiers, they were pensioner 
the government. In Slanchuria, however, and out 
the garrisons, they had no such privileged posW 
There are orders of nobilitj' in Manchuria and M« 
lia depending on local, not on Chinese, law. 

Turning now from machinery, official gradati 
and titles to the theory and practice of the gov 
ment: 

As a political organization China defies classifica( 
\ The government was nothing less than a unique c 
bination of democracy and absolutism. The Empi 
stood as the legal and spiritual head of the state, 
him was vested supreme temporal authority, and he 
the intermediary' between Heaven and his people, 
was answerable to Heaven alone for his acts, 
Heaven was considered to hold him rigidly respoa 
for the welfare of the people. 

According to the Confucian and Mencian philos(^ 
which was the foundation of Chinese political tlioi^ 
the Emperor ruled by divine right, but the theon 
divine right was essentially different from that w 
has prevailed in continental Europe and from thai 
Japan. There was no idea of divine descent or oi 
inherent and interminable right. "... The old 1 
givers . . . from the foundation of the Empire, a 
it the first maxim that the Emperor was the fathd 
his people, and not a master placed on the thron 
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he tenred by slaves/* * The state existed not for the 
Bmpcror, but for the people. Mencius said : "The peo- 
ple are the most important element in the nation; the 
qNTit of the land and grain are next ; and the sovereign 
ii the lightest*' ''Heaven sees as the people see; and 
HesTcn hears as the people hear." The Emperor's re- 
fpoRsibility to his office was as clearly laid down as was 
that of the English sovereign in the writings of Locke. 
*TTic Chinese say that the obligations to govern justly 
and to obey loyally are reciprocal, and they have no 
nch conscientious scruples about deposing a bad Em- 
peror as a respectable number of Englishmen mani- 
fested about deposing James II." ^ When the Emperor 
failed in the performance of his duties and the people 
suflTered, it was considered that Heaven had withdrawn 
its favor; the ruler lost his divine right; revolution to 
orerthrow him became not only permissible but a carry- 
ing out of the will of Heaven; and a successful revo- 
lution demonstrated by its success that the favor of 
Heavm had been transferred to its leaders. For a 
theory of divine right, very practical indeed ! v/ 

The succession to the Imperial office was usually by 
direct descent, but it did not of necessity pass to the 
(Utst son. Fitness rather than primogeniture was the 
rule. In the absence of a son, a choice was made among 
the princes of the Imperial Family. It was not posi- 
tirdy known until near the end, or even after the end 
of a reign, who would be the successor. 

Though in theory absolute, the Emperor's authority 
was actually limited. **No other ruler possesses as des- 
potic power over as many people, but there is no ruler 
who b more careful than the Emperor of China to use 

' Jemagmii, op. cit,, p. 57. 
* i— i— n, op. cit., p. 56. 
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that power only as modified by the customs of his 3 
pire." "In the administration . . . the principl 
recognized that laws are the particular instrumai 
the legislator, while customs are the instrument of t 
tion in general, and that nothing tends more to prd 
a revolution than an attempt to change a custom i 
law." * 

China had in custom a substantial "unwritten eo 
tution," much of this constitution being in fact ' 
ten. As a guide to custom, the Emperor was able 
of all to refer to the teachings of the Sages, from 
fucius and Mencius down. There was also a large 
of well-established precedent to be found in the e 
of previous rulers. 

In the exercising of his prerogatives the EmpercM 
subject to the advice and even the restraint of his i 
cilors and secretaries and of the censors. 

The Chinese Censorate was a peculiar institi 
The censors were a body of paid critics and info! 
whose duties were aptly suggested by the title | 
them, the "eyes and ears" of the Emperor. The 
consisted of two presidents, twenty-four superv 
censors attached to the Coimcils at Peking, and fift 
ordinary censors. Appointments to this body wer 
an indefinite term, and a censor could hold no othe 
fice. In close touch with the provincial gentry 
censors were expected to report to the Emperor l 
matters affecting the welfare of the people and 
realm. They were to watch the conduct of ofB 
and they were privileged to note and to criticiai 
policies and acts of even the Emperor hin 
Through them appeals might be made to the Em| 
from the people against the officials and from 
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■dinate offidals against their superiors. They also 
extent supervised the handling of criminai 
They observed the working of the various boards 
ind were sometimes dispatched upon various special 
■iinoDs. In theory exempt from punishment, sup- 
posed to criticize impartially and without fear, the cen- 
oouldy and frequently did, wield great influence. 
The people had the right of petition, and there was 
i obligation upon the Emperor to receive and read 
petitions. ''The history of China evidences that 
fee agency of the petition • • • is a potent means of 
iiralling Emperors from acts of remissness to a return 
to duty." » 

In actual practice the Emperor was greatly influ- 
CDoed in his decisions by his personal entourage. By 
custom he was practically — in later years, at least — a 
frimi^ within the palace, and thus his knowledge of 
tte actual state of the realm was gained at second 
Itnd and was accurate or inaccurate according as he 
ImI trustworthy or untrustworthy representations made 
to him. This was one of the weakest features of his 
position and was the cause of much of the evil of cer- 
tui reigns and of the undoing of more than one 
dyntsty. 

A final restraint upon evil or weak inclinations of 
Ike sovereign was the fact that his ever}' act and word 
recorded — to be brought to light and made use of, 
his family had ceased to rule, by the historians 
vho made up the final and official annals of the dy- 



''A strong Emperor may assert his own will, and, 
fjven a suitable opportunity and a justifying emer- 
feocy* may override the constitution as Abraham Lin- 

^ it mifiSj sp. ctl., p. 68. 
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coin did under similar circumstances; but when an Q 
nary ruler tries it, the result is what happened in II 
when [the Emperor Kwang-hsu] undertook to mcx 
in a few months the developments of many centuries, 
impatiently instituted reforms for which the £10 
was not then ready." ' 

The Emperor was the source of all honors and 
pointments to office; in practice this system woi 
about as it does in other countries where patronag 
the prerogative of the ruler. The peculiar featun 
Chinese officialdom was that it was recruited aln 
entirely from among the holders of degrees obtai 
in the state examinations; thus the official hierar 
has been aptly described as a "civil service, 
examinations were open to all,^ and thus seholi 
attainment was the first qualification for tlie candU 
for an official career. Scholars who had successfi 
passed all the examinations were enrolled in the Q 
lin College, and appointments to the Grand Coa 
and the Boards were made from among the memi 
of this group. Of course, in practice, ability to ( 
tribute substantially to revenues, sometimes prit 
and sometimes public, frequently secured or servedj 
purpose of a literary degree, and more often thaa 
money was a determining factor in the matter of pro 
ment. The possessor of a literary degree was I 
posed to he qualified for any and every sort of execu 
' and administrative duty; and he had to accept 
responsibility for his own acts and the acts of 
subordinates. The principle of personal responsibi 
runs throughout Chinese life. The old literary ex 
ination system prevailed until 1905, when it 



'Morse, op. cit., p. 51. 

* There were some unimportant dtaqualificatious. 
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K^isfaed in favor of examinations including modem 
id practical subjects; but the officials are still chosen 
mmcMilv from the ranks of the well-educated. 

AJU officials down to the district magistrates were in 
eaiy appointees of the Emperor. It was the prac- 
re — iPTith occasional exceptions * — not to appoint an 
Beial to a post in the province of his birth. This was 

precautionary procedure intended to safeguard the 
^vemment against revolutionary tendencies and to 
ncler the official immune to the pressure of family, 
popcrty, and other local interests. It was expected 
lat among strangers the official would be more im- 
artial and open-minded, as well as more alert and less 
ibject to influences peculiar to the Chinese social 
rg^anization, than in his home environment. Thus tiie 
iterests of all concerned, Emperor, official, and people, 
rerc to be best ser\'ed. 

It was also the practice in making these appoint- 
[imts to establish checks by placing in the same and 
n adjoining jurisdictions men of differing political 
actions. Especially from 1860 on there were two 
ompeting political groups: the Hunan Party — who 
rerc consen^atives ; and the Anhwei Party — progres- 
xres; while later the Canton Party became prominent. 
By placing adherents of these parties where they could 
observe each other the government undertook to safe- 
guard itself against possible disloyalty and revolution- 
iry tendencies, as well as to diminish corruption, 
rhroughout the whole system the principle of e(iuipoise 
ras constantiv and effectively employed. Officials were 
ippointed for a term of three years, and only rarely 
an appointment renewed more than once. 
In 1877 Mayers wrote: "The central government 

EcpeciAlij in miliUrj appointmcDts and in Manchuria. 
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of China ... is arranged with the object rather 
registering and checking the action of the various 
vincial administrations, than with that of assumioj 
direct initiative in the conduct of aflfairs. . . . Rcij 
lations, indeed, of the most minute and comprehei 
character, are on record for the guidance of every o 
ceivahle act of administration ..." But, **the 
tral government may be said to criticize rather 
to control the action of the twenty-one provin 
administrations . . . ," though wielding, of coursq 
all times the power of appointment and of tnuned 
removal. 

Although the pressure of foreign relations had 
1905 resulted in a greater degree of centralization, 
looseness of the relations between the central and 
provincial administrations still prevailed and by i 
time had become a source of weakness. Mr. Jemij 
wrote in 1905: "The main idea that runs through 
the entire provincial organization is that each provi 
exists as an independent unit and is sufficient unto iti 
There is a resemblance between the provinces of CI 
and the states of the American Union under the A 
cles of Confederation, and for practical purposes 
provinces are as self-existent as were the states un 
those Articles." ' Commenting on this suggested 
semblance, Mr. Morse wrote in 1906: "The comp 
son with states would be more exact if for state 
substituted territory, such as those of the Ameii 
Union, which have their executive and judicial oiBo 
appointed by the central power and removable at 
pleasure, but have local autonomy for the levy of ta 
and the administration of the law. . . . The provin 
are satrapies to the extent that ... so long as 



' Jernigan, op. cit., p. 42. 
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te and matriculations are duly paid and the general 
y of the central administration followed, they are 
to administer their own affairs in detail as may 

best to their own provincial authorities/' ^ With 

limitations, viceroys and governors were almost 
xiident within their provinces, whence it followed 
the diaracter of the individual and the distance 
I capital from Peking to a large extent determined 
oanner in which he exercised his authority. The 
t viceroys even organized their own armies anc) 
s, while in the earlier years of foreign intercourse 
IS left to them to conduct negotiations with the 
ftleaome newcomers. 

it cmly were these officials in a position of great 
>endent authority; they were not held sufficiently 
visible for the performance of their local duties 
there was nothing to compel them adequately to 
*rate with each other for common purposes. As 
Dsequence, conservancy and similar works were 
xrted, or, if undertaken in one province without 
x»peration of adjoining provinces, were often so 
I money and labor wasted. In 1894 the Nanking 
roy had a fleet under his direction which he held 
and secure in the Yangtse River while the North- 
leet under the direction of the central government 

to battle and was defeated by the Japanese, 
le viceroys and governors were the links between 
cntral government and the provincial administra- 
. The office of viceroy was a creation of the Mings. 

viceroy exercised jurisdiction over two or more 
inces. In some provinces he had direct adminis- 
re authority, there being no governor under him. 
was the case, for instance, in Chili and in Szechuen. 
, op. cii., p. 59. 
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In other cases, one or more of his provinces were 
ministered by a governor. In some instances, a | 
ernor held office without having a viceroy over I 
The ChUi viceroy was, in addition to his otlier dul 
trade commissioner of the northern ports, and 
Nanking viceroy was trade commissioner of the so 
em ports. The viceroys and governors were 1 
responsible for the entire administration of the jw 
diction to which they were assigned. 

The official lowest in rank of those appointed ] 
above was the most important as far as the i 
conducting of the administration was concerned. 
}i»iens, chows and t'ings (districts) were the ' 
political, judicial and fiscal units" of Chinese lif^ 
the district magistrate was "to a great majority ffl 
people . . . the embodiment of all the essentials a 
government." Speaking of the hsien magistrate, 
Colquhoun says: ". . . Indeed as the last link il 
long official chain which connects the Imperial ti 
with the peasant's hut. there is nothing that com 
the life of the people which does not concern this 1 
worked official." ' 

Although he was assisted by a complete staj 
secretaries, collectors, clerks, sheriffs, jailers, run 
and so forth, the district magistrate was persffl 
responsible for everj'thing that had any relatii 
government within his district. He was the cou 
civil cases and to some extent in criminal cases; he 
police magistrate; he was responsible in part foi 
tax collections; he was registrar of land; he was fal 
commissioner; he was responsible for official buildi 
official temples, city walls, prisons, bridges, roads, 
schools; he had to maintain the government 



' CoIqubouHj op. cit., p. SS. 
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within his district; he must organize and main- 
philantJiropie institutions; he was responsible for 
mblk order, public welfare and public morals.^ 

From the district we have not far to go to find the 
kmocratic element in tiie Chinese organization — for, 
lioagfa it may be said to have made its first appearance 
it the very gates of the Imperial Palace, it became con- /^ 
IMCUous in the town and village organizations within 
be district The Chinese monarchy was a patriarchally 
NTganized institution, the state essentially a great po- 
iticml famfly modeled on the social unit. The viUage 
fas nothing more than an expanded family group— in 
ddition the village was se If-governing. 

^It is to the single family that the number of fam- 
lies is added which makes the village, and it is from 
lie group thus formed that a head man (ti-pao) is 
idected by the inhabitants as practically the arbiter 
if disputes and the dispenser of justice. . . . By the 
idditions to the family unit a little principality, as it 
vere, is formed, which custom has invested with the 
^it of local self-government, and through that 
nedium a democratic element is introduced. . . . The 
Emperor is the head of the government, but the family 
is its base. ... In the family life may be seen the 
j(Temter life of the Empire. . . • The family unit gives 
the semblance of unity to the Empire." ' 

Just as 1 the American citizen has few direct dealings \ 
■itfa any but his township officials, so long as he pays 
liis taxes and is law-abiding, and officially hardly knows 
it the existence of the Federal Gk)vemment/j| the same 
'may be said also of the Chinese villager.'* ^ 




JBvrvc, op. V9^, pp. V^f— f*. 

Jcndfui, Op. ctl., p. S4. ^^ * Morte, op, cit, p. 4S. 
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The village, even the district, and to no small extent 
the province had its own laws and its own customs. 
There was a criminal code which applied throughout 
the Empire, and, of course. Imperial edicts meant to 
apply generally did in theory have force everywhere. 
But in most civil matters, even to fiscal arrangements, 
there was little standardization; uniformity was the 
exception, local regulations the rule, elasticity invari- 
ably apparent. The government, though patriarchal, 
was not paternalistic. It did not wish to be bothered 
with local problems and had no thought of meddling 
in them. Probably in no other large state have the 
two principles, local autonomy and Imssez faire, ever 
been as consistently observed as in the government of 
China. 

So long as China was isolated, the one and only 
great Middle Kingdom, with none but insignificant and 
harmless tribes of "outer barbarians" beyond her boi> 
ders, this system was fairly satisfactory, though not 
conducive — ^whether because of its own inherent faults 
or the lack of the stimulus of competition — ^to progress. 
But when pressure began to come from without; when 
it became necessary, in order to satisfy the demands 
of foreign nations, for the government to control the 
provinces and the people within the provinces, and, in 
order to resist the aggressions of those same foreign 
nations, to be able to marshal and unite the forces of 
the Empire; the decentralization, the lack of uni- 
formity, the absence of a sense of mutual interests and 
obligations, the habit of independence, and the natural 
disinclination to subordinate local interests to the neces- 
sities of the nation proved sources of hopeless weak- 
ness. 

The government long — ^too long — ^tried to meet the 
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without increasing the pressure of the central 
itfioiity. When finaUy it adopted a policy of cen- 
■liaation it met with the opposition which it had 
iticipated and feared* The resistance to the tardy 
rcyrts to centralize was, however, due not alone to local 
jsmpproral of that policy; it was a result also of dis- 
itisfaction with the personnel of the rulers and with 
le conditions which prevailed throughout the official 



The revolution, which resulted in the overthrow not 
tily of the Mancfaus but of the monarchy, was, like revo- 
itions which had preceded it over and over in Chinese 
istory, a protest against corruption, misrule and in- 
Sciency on the part of the ruling family — together 
rith many of its official "servants" — and the consequent 
eplorable state of the reahn. In this case the situation 
^ms aggravated by complications which were the result 
f pressure from without ; while the makers of the revo- 
jtion were inspired by the example of better conditions 
rhicfa they had observed in other countries and under 
itfaer sj'stems, were alarmed over the dangers which 
bey saw menacing the country as a result of the ina- 
bility of the incumbent officials to combat successfully 
he disintegrating tendencies of the competition be* 
:wecn other systems and their own, and were bent upon 
rliminating the alien dynasty and restoring the control 
y( their country to Chinese hands. 




CHAPTER III 

china: reconstruction and rebellion, steps 

toward a constitution 

As far back as 1908 the Manchu government hi 
issued a body of articles indicative of what it intende 
to make the contents of a constitution. It had the 
promised that a constitutional government would li 
established in 1917. The Provisional Assemblies an 
the National Assembly had immediately demanded tbi 
a constitutional regime be inaugurated at an earlk 
date. After prolonged controversy the Manchus ha 
promised that the change should be effected in 1911 
Still the country was not satisfied — and the revolutio 
came on as we have seen. On November 8, 1911, whc 
the country was already in arms, and after they ha 
made Yuan Shih-kai their prime minister, the Manchv 
promulgated a constitutional promise in the form of 
document known as the "Nineteen Articles." In th 
it was provided that the powers of the Emperor shod 
be limited by a constitution which was to be drafte 
by the Advisory Council; that the power of amendin 
this constitution should be vested in parliament; thi 
members of the Imperial House should be ineligib! 
for seats in the cabinet; that the cabinet should be n 
sponsible to parliament; that parliament should ha^ 
the control of the budget ; and that action for the mal 
ing good of these promises should be taken at once b 
the Advisory Council. These concessions came, hon 
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r, too late. Although the Advisory Council at once 
the articles in force and the Regent resigned, 
ng full control to Yuan Shih-kai as premier, 
revolution was on and the people had no 
yer any confidence in the promises of the gov- 
ment. 

Vithin a month after the outbreak of the revolution, 
rteen provinces had declared themselves independent 
lie Manchu government. The leaders in these prov- 
» soon realized that a central government was nee- 
uy, and took steps accordingly. A convention was 
irooned, which met at Shanghai and later removed 
Hankow. On November 8 this convention drafted 
rt of articles for the conduct of a provisional govern- 
it. This provided for the election of a president by 
resentatives of the military governors of the prov- 
^ the convention undertaking on its own authority 
ict as a legislature until such assembly could be con- 
ed. It was also resolved that Nanking should be 
ie the seat of the provisional government, and upon 
capture of Nanking the convention removed to that 
'. Before leaving Hankow, the convention elected 
aeral Li Yuan-hung as chief executive. 
>n December 80 this convention, then in session at 
nking, elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen, by a vote of sixteen 
of seventeen, as president of '^Republican China," 
b General Li Yuan-hung as vice-president. An 
riaory Assembly was promptly organized, and this 
ly held its first formal meeting on January 28. On 
>nuuy 12, 1912, the Manchus issued their edict of 
[ication. Dr. Sun, in conformity with the agree- 
it which had been reached between his representa- 
19 and those of Yuan Shih-kai, tendered his resig- 
ion and recommended that Yuan be elected provi- 
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sional president of the Republic * in his place. On Fd 
ruary 15 the Assembly by unanimous vote elected Yum 
provisional president, with General Li as vice-prea 
dent. After much contention it was agreed that Yuai 
should be allowed to take office in Peking and thf 
Peking should remain the capital, but the Assembt 
insisted upon laying down rules of procedure for til 
transferring of its governmental authority to Pddnj 
The Assembly also proclaimed, on March 10, simulti 
neously with the inauguration of Yuan as provisioni 
president, the provisional constitution upon which it ha 
been working. Finally, the members themselves haviq 
proceeded to Peking, the Assembly took up its fum 
tions at the capital on April 29. 

The Provisional Constitution of March 10, 1912,^ wi 
a stumbling block to progress and a thorn in the sid 
of the President during the next two years. 

The restrictions which it put upon the provisioni 
President, together with the conception of their right 
and duties entertained by the members of the Kwo-min 
party who dominated the Assembly and were in opp< 
sition to Yuan Shih-kai, resulted, as was inevitable, in 
conflict between the chief executive and the legislatur 
a conflict which, after two years' duration, was brou^ 
to a close only by the dissolution of the opposition part] 

The first clash came over the construction of a cab 
net. Yuan wished a cabinet of talents. The Southei 
leaders insisted upon a party cabinet. Yuan had h 
way, as he has been doing ever since. 

Trained in the old school, an astute politician an 
statesman, knowing the traditions, the ideals, and tl 

* Of aU China. 

* For a translation of the Provisional Constitution of 1912 • 
China Year Book, IQIS, p. 489 ff- 
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mindi of the people, a belierer in centralized authority, 
pof iiing to an extraordinary degree the confidence 
and lo yal ty of c^lcials, officers and soldiers who had 
Knred under him in former years. Yuan soon began to 
replace the young officers, and frequently inexperienced 
cirilians who had come into power during the revolution, 
by his own men and other officials who had had experi- 
under the old regime. The Southerners, who had 
and fought the revolution, were greatly chagrined 
and became increasingly hostile v^en they found them- 
tehres deprived of the spoils of office which they had 
taken unto themselves when they had expelled the Im- 
perial officials from city after city and province after 
province. 

In the sununer of 1912 two Southern officers who had 
gone from Hankow to Peking were, upon information 
telegraphed by Vice-President Li, seized at Yuan's 
orders, court-martialed and shot. Yuan had incontro- 
vertible evidence that these officials had been plotting 
against the new regime; but the opposition made much 
capital of their execution as an evidence of the tyran- 
nicml attitude and unrepublican frame of mind of the 
pmrisional President. 

Dr. Sun and General Huang Using were persuaded 
in August to come to Peking for consultation witli the 
President. There, incidentally, these two rebel lead- 
ers, who more than any others had been responsible for 
the revolt against the Manchus, were feted and eulo- 
giied by leading members of tlie resigned Imperial 
Family. After consultation with Yuan Shih-kai they 
announced that they were satisfied with liis loyalty to 
the principles of the revolution and would support him. 
It subsequently developed that they were already plot- 
ting for his overthrow. 
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During 1912 and the early months of 1913 there wi 
a new alignment and a new formation of political pi 
ties. Most important was the change of the Tui^ 
meng Hui, the old revolutionary party, into the Kw 
ming Tang, the Citizens' or People's Party. To i 
standards of this party the radical republicans ralli« 
and Sun and Huang were its leaders. Elections to t 
new National Assembly were held in the winter of 191 
1913, and the Assembly met in Peking in the first wo 
in April, 1913. A prominent leader of the Soothe 
Party had been assassinated in Shanghai a few da 
before, and many Southerners charged that Yuai 
government was responsible for the murder. "B 
weeks immediately preceding the opening of the A 
sembly were marked by feverish activity on both sid 
in the endeavor to secure control of the majorily 
votes when the Assembly should convene. Prices 
members' votes were openly quoted in Peking. Yul 
having so far failed to conclude the big loan with t 
Six Powers Syndicate, resorted to a number of snii 
loans from European firms in order to secure funds i 
insuring adequate support in the Assembly. Many t 
servers were looking for an explosion, in more seni 
than one, when the Assembly met, but the gatheril 
began its work in comparative quiet. Shortly a lo 
was concluded with the bankers of five powers, inclu 
ing Japan, the United States having withdrawn. T 
Assembly protested against this loan as not havii 
been authorized by itself, but the governments of 
foreign powers having substantially backed Yuan SI 
kai, the bankers were ready to sign this loan 
Vuan's government without the sanction of the legii 
ture. Thus new resources came into the Presidca] 
hands. 
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incidents of the preceding summer, the murder 
rf Song mt Shanghai, the conclusion of the loan, and 
pulsion of various Southerners from office, were 
the diief grounds of complaint by agitators in 

South who were now actively and almost openly 
■linning to rebel. Finally Yuan's command to the 
■Oituy governor of Kiangsi province to give up his 
together with his sending northern troops into 

province, caused the governor in question to resort 
m armed opposition. This spark kindled the rebellion 
l€ tlie summer of 1918. Huang Hsing at once threw 
ilie whole of his influence into what was designated ''a 
pmutnre expedition against Yuan Shih-kai." Sun Yat- 

joined — it was reported in certain quarters that he 

forced to do so at the muzzle of a pistol — openly 
denounced Yuan as a traitor to the republican cause, 
■nd thereby forfeited the respect and confidence which 
ht had up to that time enjoyed among foreigners and 
Uie more conser\'ative of the Chinese. The rebellion 

altogether premature, futile in its conception, an 
of lack of statesmanlike qualities on the part 
at its leaders, and an indication that their much-vaunted 
lore of country was a cloak for personal self-seeking. 
^Iien the ex-Manchu general, Chang Hsun, obedient 
feo Yuan*s orders, and not without a pocketful of gold, 
inarched southward and took the city of Nanking, the 
IKfaeOion immediately collapsed. Huang Using ran 
«waj at the first indication of personal danger, and, 
together with Dr. Sun Yat-sen and many others of the 
yrominent Southerners, sought refuge in Japan. 
TTicre a number of them have subsequently actively be- 
4rtirred themselves with plans for a third rebellion. 

The great ru (le over the constitution had begim 
in January, 19] len the President submitted to the 
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Assembly a set of regulations for organizing a Co 
tution Drafting Committee. The Kwo-ming Partj 
posed these proposals on the ground that the draf 
of the constitution must be left to the Assembly ivi 
then in process of election, was soon to convene, 
the same time the question as to whether the dectio 
a permanent president should take place before 
constitution was adopted became an issue. The 
porters of the government maintained that a ) 
might exist without a completed formal constitv 
but not without an organized and recognized goi 
ment. The Kwo-ming Party contended that the p 
dent's office must be created by, and the presid 
powers be limited by, a constitution. They were i 
ing to establish every possible check upon the pen 
power of Yuan Shih-kai, and they succeeded in 
venting the adoption of the President's proposals. 

The new National Assembly, convened in A 
after a few weeks elected a committee of sixty, in m 
the Kwo-ming Party was preponderatingly repress 
to draft a constitution. Professor F. J. Gk)od] 
who had been appointed by the government as Co 
tutional Adviser, had already arrived from the Ui 
States, but his services were little sought by the yc 
ful and radical republicans who dominated this con 
tee. In the summer occurred the rebellion, to ^ 
we have referred, which was promptly suppressed, 
lowed by the flight to other lands of a large numb 
the Kwo-ming Tang leaders. In October the Chi 
Party, supporting the President, succeeded in sn 
ing the passing in the Assembly of laws for the 
tion of a permanent president. 

This law provided that natives of China, above f 
years of age, possessed of the full franchise, and 
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I been resident in China for above ten years, should 

ciigiUe for the presidency. The election was to be 

reded by the two Houses of the National Assembly 

jeint session, with m quorum of three-fourths of the 
enibert, and by a vote of two-thirds majority. The 
!aidential term should be five years and the president 
0iikl not be elected for two terms in succession. At 
e same time it was provided that until the adoption 
' a permanent constitution the provisional constitution 
Dukl continue in full force. 

The government then succeeded in forcing the As- 
■lUy to elect a president, the suggestion that foreign 
lenrention was impending having proved a powerful 
smpon for the securing of this end. The election was 
Id on October 6. Of the 850 members of the Assem- 
ff 759 were in attendance, and on the third ballot 
oan Shih-kai received 507 votes and Li Yuan-hung 
S, some members having left the House. Thus Yuan 
IS elected to the presidency. On the next day Li 
lum-hung was elected vice-president. The inaugura- 
n was held on October 10, 1018, the second anniver- 
ry of the beginning of the revolution. 
Several American republics, including the United 
ates* had already recognized the Chinese Republic, 
d now the European powers and Japan promptly 
ve their recognition. The Republic, with Yuan as 

president, thus acquired an internationally recog- 
vd legal status. 

The installation of Yuan Shih-kai as permanent pres- 
sit marked the defeat of the Kwo-ming Party and 
reshadowed the fate which was shortly to overtake it. 
le President n proposed for the consideration of 
t Assembly three amendments to the provisional con- 
tution, which were intended to remove restrictions 
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which hampered his activities. These the ConstH 
Drafting Committee rejected entirely. Then the 
ident sent his representatives to the Committee to 
ticipate in the discussion of their draft, and the Coi 
tee refused to listen to these representatives. OO 
toher 26 the constitution drafted by the Committa 
submitted to the Assembly. The Committee baci 
dertaken to lodge supreme authority in the legislai 
thereby tying the hands of the President. The tj 
underlying the draft constitution which it had prM 
was that of cabinet government. While influeno 
some extent by French as well as by EngHsh prac 
the draftsmen had sought to avoid the centralis 
which prevails in the French system. They c<ai 
plated in a confused way a system of administratis 
and administrative courts. Yuan Shih-kai object 
the limitations put upon the executive, the greai 
thority given the legislature, the provisions for a^ 
istrative law, and the establishing of a permanent 
liamentary committee; and he appealed to the coi 
against the work of the Kwo-ming Party as exhi 
y .in the document which its committee had produced 
. Y' ^^• The response to the President's appeal was a flo 
^/- . l^ tj^I^jTiH"" from the provinces denouncing the drafl 
; *■ stitution and in no few cases demanding the dil 
y tion of the Assembly. Having obtained the reoj 
tion of the powers, having overcome a rebellion! 
scattered its leaders, having secured a pemianenti 
tion, and being armed with this new expression of) 
lie opinion, Yuan was now in a position to act ^ 
and if necessary drastically. He therefore deterd 
to break up the Kwo-ming Party. This he did ofl 
vember 4 by declaring the Kwo-ming members ex| 
from the Assembly and their party dissolved. 
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irty created the necessity for its own destruction the 
o-ming Tang had done so. The draft constitution 
it at once into the wastebasket, the National Assem- 
was rendered incapable of action because of the ab- 
De of a quorum, and the President became in fact the 
emment. 

rhat he was able to effect this coup without an out- 
ak was evidence that Yuan was firmly in the saddle. 
now became possible to proceed with some assurance 
success to the problem of constitutional reorganiza- 




CHAPTER IV 

china: the provisional constitution and PW! 
sions foe a permanent constitution 

With the elimination of the Ewo-ming Tang, t 
problem of constitution drafting was simplified. T1 
government was able to propose plans and to act i 
cording to its own views of what the country lequirt 
There was immediately circulated throughout the ooa 
try for discussion a constitutional draft which had be 
prepared by Professor Goodnow, wherein an ingenia 
plan was provided by which, beginning with a pre 
dential system, the government might gradually ai 
without revolution be transformed to the parliaments 
system. 

For some time it was thought that the Preside 
would restore the Assembly by causing new membc 
to be elected to fill the seats from which the Kwo-mii 
Tang members had been ejected. Before action i 
this matter, however, the President decided to summi 
a body of experienced men to give him counsel and l 
sistance, and, in conformity with this decision, he m 
the cabinet members and the provincial governors i 
spectively appointed representatives. Seventy-oi 
such delegates, constituting a council designated as f 
Administrative Conference, assembled formaUy in P 
king on December 26, 1918. 

The President, in an address before the Conferew 
indicated what he considered the object of its creatio 

48 
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I am convinced that it is necessary to gather the ideas 
■d opinicnu of the majority of the people. With this 
. Tiew I call the Conference so that the delegates can 
ifipcrate with the government in the work for tfie 
mnotioo of the national welfare." It was made clear 
r the diairman that the Conference was expected to 
4 in an advisory capacity and that it was not to con- 
ler itself empowered to impose its will on the govem- 
WDt. 

Two measures of importance were soon recommended 
r the Conference: first, the formal dissolution of the 
■Hmbly; second, the creation of a special conference 
> amend the provisional constitution. Although it had 
%mBlIy been intended that the Administrative Con- 
■cnoe diould function for but a short time, the gov- 
■oient decided to retain it until a substitute body 
■old have been provided for. Consequently, the Ad- 
Uitrative Conference continued to function until 
Bie 5, 1914. by which date a Council of State had been 
lated to supersede it. 

Tbe dissolution of the A nbly decided upon 

liy after the opinions of th )vem i of the provinces 
id been sought and a joint ti signed by all the 

■r mi o fs had urged the dL luti The Assembly 

m condemned because, having proved itself incompe- 
ift and obstructionist, and having sat nine months in- 
■ad of four, it had accomplished nothing beyond the 
pandering of several million dollars. In an account 
fit, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao says: 

Tbr mam than twenty days it [the Aueinbly] could not 
irt • wptmker, uwl over « hundred days elapsed before !t was 
ir to draw ap r i regulations for its own procedure, 
■r a lo^ timi the e of a quorum and the irregular 

laidBaee <if tl s an almost every-day occui^ 
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rence, and when there was a quorum the members quel 
with each other like a lot of old ladies from the countr] 
behaved like naughty school boys. Before dispersing ei 
the members wasted half the day in wrangling about uni 
sarj things. With a salary of $6,000 per annum, none a 
members seems ever to have given a thou^t for the beM 
the country. . . . We may have a great love for pariii 
institutions, but we love our country much more. . . , 

It was urged that the salvation of the counti] 
manded action instead of wrangling over theoria 
forms, and that authority to act should for the 
being be vested in the President. On January 10, 
acting on the reconiniendation of the AdminisI 
Conference, the President formally dissolved the 
sembly, promising at the same time to convoke Ii 
new parliament in accordance with the stipulatii 
the provisional constitution. 

The dissolution of the National Assembly 
lowed, on March 1, by the dissolving of the provi 
assemblies and local self-governing bodies throUj 
the country, Thus China became for the moral 
"repubUc without representative legislatures," bi 
change was on the whole welcomed by the people 

When the President asked the Administrative 
ference to consider the question of amending the 
visional constitution, his message pointed out the i 
tive and embarrassing features of that instrumeo 
declared that he had for two years submitted to it 
miliating and impracticable conditions, he referr 
his efforts to secure relief at the hands of the Asst 
and to the perversity and neglect of that body, 
asked that the Conference should make suggd 
looking to amendments. On January 6, 1911, the 
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fcreiioe reported that it considered it more convenient 
o rrrise the provisional constitution than to draft a new 
locument; also that a separate body should be created 
o take this matter in hand. There followed, in ac- 
XHndanoe with the rules drawn up by the Conference 
md promulgated by the President, the creation of a 
institutional Compact Conference, whose duties and 
powers were to be confined to the revising of the 
ptoTisional constitution a the drafting of other im- 
portant and necessary la^ i pplementary thereto. 

The Constitutional Co ipact Conference was com- 
poaed of representatives elected — in theory at least : two 
ban eadi province; four from the city of Peking; 
BJI^t from Inner Mongolia, Outer Mongolia, Tibet, 
■fed Turkestan; and four by the National Chamber of 
Commerce. The qualifications both for eligibility to 
dection and for participation in the election were placed 
very high. There were made eligible as voters: citi- 
■BDS who are or have been high officials ; masters of arts 
m hi|^r graduates who have accomplished something 
m literature ; college students who have studied for three 
fid! years; and those who possess property valued at 
I|l0,000 and who have done something for the public 
vdfare. There were eligible for election: those who 
been high officials for five years or more and who 
good records in administration; college students 
^10 have studied politics and law for three years or 
nore; and well-known scholars who have written prac- 
licil and useful books. Obviously the government was 

ta podtion, through the governors of the provinces, 
determine in large measure the composition of the 
ConfererM^ and, consequently, the work of the 



Coofcreiicc is still in existence. Dec Sl^ 1913. 
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The Constitutional Compact Conference begi 
work in Peking in March, 1914. The govemn 
placed before the Conference certain suggestions 
the amending of the provisional constitution, expl 
ing that: existing conditions made the amending h 
perative; it was the expectation of the President th 
the Conference should not go too far; the alteratio 
must he satisfactory hoth to the government and to t 
people; the President must be released from tlie su 
jection to the Assembly which was implied in the o^ 
stitution as it stood; the cabinet members nuist he 
dependent upon the President; provision must be 
for the issuing of urgent orders and for dealing 
ciently with financial questions; and the prohlei 
the ultimate drafting of a permanent constitution 
be kept in mind. The Conference went ahead with i 
work at once and at the end of April submitted a r 
vised provisional constitution, which was promulgat 
by the President on !May 1, 1914. 

The revised provisional constitution, designated 
the "Constitutional Compact of the Chinese B 
public," ' greatly enlarged the power of the executi' 
limiting the competence of the legislature in prop( 
tion. In commenting upon it. the North-Chi 
Herald said: "The real point for emphasis is ti 
for the past two years the government of Cliina b 
been in a more or less fluid state which it was nee 
sarj' to crystallize; and in achieving this process, t 
Constitutional Compact Conference has produced tl 
kind of a system wliich accords best with the necessit 
of the country." 

'Still ID force, December 91, 191S, though necessartljr abont 
be cbuiged. 
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^ new instrument gave the president authority to 
fie and dissolve the legislature, to initiate legisla- 
ad submit financial estimates, to issue orders — 
be consent of the Council of State — ^when the leg- 
"e was not in session, to determine the official sys- 
id appoint and dismiss both civil and military offi- 
to make treaties, to declare war and conclude 
to control the army and navy, to confer titles 
bility and honors, and to grant amnesties and 
ns. 

provided that a legislature should be created, to 
t of a single House, elected by the people, the 
ds of election and the organization to be decided 
by the Constitutional Compact Conference. As 
ftutionar\' measure it was undertaken to make this 
subordinate to the will of the executive by the 
ion that the president might — with the concur- 

__ _ % 

of the Council of State — refuse to promulgate an 
m though the legislature might twice have passed 

president was made the chief of the administra- 
He was to be assisted by a secretary of state 
ne ministers, the latter to be heads of administra^ 
epartments: namely. Foreign Affairs, Interior, 
ce. War, Navy, Justice, Education, Agriculture, 
*ommerce and Communications. The secretary 
:e and the ministers should be entitled to sit and 
in the legislature, and should be liable to im- 
nent by the censors before the Court of Admin- 
re Justice. 

courts should be composed of law officers apn 
i by the president, their organization, and so 
to be determined by statute. Administrative law 
dings and other special law proceedings were 
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to be conducted according to a special body ( 
law. 

A Council of State, for deliberation upon imports 
questions, should be provided for by the Constitution 
Compact Conference. 

In finance, the president was given extensive oo^ 
trol: certain estimates might not be rejected by 1| 
legislature except with his consent; under extraoril 
nary circumstances he might make urgently needed i| 
propriations ; and under ordinary circumstances, if 1| 
new estimates were not acted upon by the legislate 
the appropriations of the previous year should remij 
in force. A Board of Audit shoidd be provided ft 
by the Conference. 

The permanent constitution should be drafted It 
a committee of ten persons elected by the Council i 
State; the draft made by this committee should I 
passed upon by the Council of State and then submitk 
by the president to a National Convention for finl 
adoption. The National Convention should be ^ 
vided for by the Constitutional Compact Confereno 
and the Convention should be convoked and dissolvi 
by the president. The constitution should be promn 
gated by the president. 

In supplementary articles it was provided that lai 
already in force and not conflicting with the Constiti 
tional Compact should remain in force; that regub 
tions already in force for favorable treatment of ti 
Emperor, the Imperial Clan, the Mandius, Mongol 
Mohammedans and Tibetans, should never be alterei 
and that until the legislature should have been ooi 
voked, its powers and functions should be assumed an 
discharged by the Council of State. There was all 
a provision for amendment. 
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This, then, is the instrument of government in ac- 
eordmncc with whose provisions the efforts toward re- 
nostruction have, since May, 1914, been carried on.* 

next matter with which the Constitutional Corn- 
Conference concerned itself was the creation of 
Couiuril of State. The organization of such a body 
iHMi been suggested by Dr. Goodnow as early as Febru- 
1914. It was then contemplated that the func- 
of this Council should ultimately be advisory only, 
but during the interval between the dissolution of the 

Conference and the creation of the leg- 



idmture they were to be legislative as well — and pro- 
lisions to this effect were embodied in the revised con- 
slitiition. In May the Constitutional Compact Confer- 
ence worked out provisions for the organization. Thel 
Council was to consist of seventy members, appointed 
by the president. The vice-president was to be the 
qxmker. Among its duties, it should rule upon doubt- 
ful pmnts in the provisional constitution and all laws in 
connection therewith and should decide in cases of dis- 
pute arising between the executive and the judiciary. 
It diould be a body of reference for matters on which 
the president might desire guidance, especially matteis 
concerning treaties and the establishing of administra- 
tive oflSces, reforms, and educational and industrial de- 
Telopment. It should hi 'c the right to initiate legis- 
lation by means of formal suggestions to the president, 
bearing ten or more members' signatures. It will be 
seen at once that its position is in theory not unlike that 
occupied in fact by the United States Senate in the 
early years. The Council represents Yuan Shih-kai's 

' S«|>plciiieniar7 laws have been enacted, as infra. It is expected 
tJbat tbe NaUooal CooTeiition will draft a new constitution early 
m 1916. 
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conception of a legislative body suited to present n« 
and it is expected that when the permanent consti 
tion is adopted it will remain a part of the machinery 
the government, becoming perhaps a. second chambep 
the legislature. 

The President appointed a conservative-mind 
body of men and the Council of State began its 
in Peking on June 20, 191-1. The most important 
its early acts was the recommendation that the law i 
the election of the president which had been passed 
the Assembly in October, 1913, should be considered 
the Constitutional Compact Conference with a view 
amendment. 

It was necessary to alter the presidential election I^ 
for the reasons that, as the Council pointed out in 
recommendation: the law provided that the presida 
should be elected by a joint session of both Houses 
Parliament — while now there was to be but one Hi 
of Parliament; the law provided that in case the pn 
dent was unable to act, the vice-president first, and d 
the premier, was to succeed to his duties — whereas a 
there was to be no premier; and, the law provided ti 
the duties of the president should be those prescril 
in the provisional constitution — whereas now the ti 
provisional constitution had been superseded by I 
other. The President submitted the recomraendat 
to the Conference, which in turn referred it to a co 
mittee of fifteen of its members. After due coni 
eration, an amendment was framed, passed upon by I 
Conference, and, on December 26, promulgated by 
President, 

The revised law for the election of the president c 
sists of fifteen articles. It provides that male citia 
forty years of age and of twenty years' residence 
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ligible for the presidency ; that the president's term 
iffiee shall be ten years, and that the term may be 
nded; that before eadi election the president shall 
linate three candidates for the succession ; that there 
1 be an electoral college composed of one hmidred 
fibers, fifty of whom shall be from the Comicil of 
te and fifty from the legislature; that in the elec- 
1 college three-fourths of the members shall consti- 

a quorum and voting shall be by single ballot, 
le a two-thirds vote shall be required for election, 
during the year appointed for the election of the 
»ident, two-thirds of the members of the Council of 
:e decide it advisable, the then president shall be 
•red to continue in office for another term. The pro- 
>ns for the vice-presidency are similar, except that 
nomination of candidates for the vice-presidency 
with the president. 

'bese provisions, taken collectively, are original and 
[ue, an innovation in the method of choosing a chief 
rutive. The Constitutional Compact Conference 
lained and justified them, in a memorandum, as fol- 
i: With regard to the nomination system, "at the 
r when the government begins to be built up, it 
?s several decades to carrj'' out one fixed policy be- 

the country can be consolidated. If the president 
I not nominate his candidates . . . during the fre- 
nt changes of the head of the state, then cunning 
pic will contend for the presidenc}% and it is greatly 
e feared that the fixed policy cannot be continuously 
icd out. . . /* The reason advanced for the ex- 
ion of the term was this: "Since the establishment 
be Republic . . . there are innumerable matters of 
awaiting transaction. . . . China is one of the 
countries in the worlds and as such it is impos- 
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sible to achieve any result in three years. Only a loi^ 
term will enable the president to establish the goven 
ment firmly." In defending the composition of ti 
electoral college, it was argued: "The Council of Stal 
is a special legislative organ, while the legislature is i 
be organized by the people themselves. The memba 
are well qualified and have great experience in admit 
istration, and they truly represent the people." As i 
the provision that the Council of State may extend tl 
term of the president, it was declared: "At every te 
years the president shall be changed once, but should 
be deemed unwise to change the president on account c 
special circmnstances, this rule will meet the emG 
gency." 

The promulgation of these clauses, rendering tf 
presidential office enormously powerful, aroused li 
tie surprise and occasioned little adverse comma 
among the people. In conformity with the provisic 
authorizing the president to nominate candidates f( 
the succession* to the presidency and the vice-presidenc 
Yuan Shih-kai prepared a list of his nominees, and tb 
list was deposited shortly in a strong box, locked ai 
sealed, on an island in the lake adjoining the preside) 
tial palace. 

While dealing with the presidential election law tl 
Conference busied itself also with the question of pr 
visions for the election and organization of the legisl 
ture. The government had proposed to it that the Iq 
islature should not contain more than three hundn 
members and had intimated what were its views as 
the qualifications for electors and candidates respc 
tively. On July 4 the Conference appointed a commi 
tee of five members to draft the law. This ccHnmitt 
drafted separate laws for the organization and for tl 
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ctioii^ and submitted its work to a larger committee 
fifteen. The drafts were approved by the Confer- 
De and were proclaimed as law by the President on 
tober 27. A bureau to have charge of the election 
re p r ese ntatives to the legislature was then established. 
lis bureau prepared, and there were issued by the 
esident on March 9, 1915, four sets of regulations to 
rem the coming elections. 

The provisional constitution provides that the legis- 
ure shaU consist of one House. The law for the or- 
nization of the legislature provides that there shall 
two hundred and seventy-five members, with a term 
four years. Forty members are to be elected from 
r central electoral college ; two hundred and two from 
? provincial electoral colleges, apportioned as fol- 
rs: ten each from ten provinces, nine each from six 
>\-inces, and eight each from six provinces ; nine from 
r special administrative districts, as follows: four 
im Shungtien (Metropolitan District), two from 
bol, one from Suiyuan, one from Charhar, and one 
im Szediuen frontier; with sixteen from Mongolia, 
from Tibet and two from Chinghai. There shall be 
r session each year, beginning on September 1 and 
ling on December 81, but the president is authorized 
extend the session for not more than two months, or 
call a special session. The secretary of state, the 
nisters, and special representatives of the president 
dl have the right to attend the sessions and to speak. 
iree readings shall be required for the passage of im- 
rtant bills. And the president shall have, according 
the provisional constitution, absolute veto power. 
The election law deals, in the course of thirteen chap- 
's, first with the qualifications of electors, and then 
th methods of election. The qualifications of voters 




vary. In all cases the minimum age is thirty years, 
be an elector in Peking one must : be a resident i 
have rendered meritorious service to the countryj 
have been a high official; or be a recognized scholar 
be a graduate of a college, or possessed of qualificat 
equal to those of a graduate; or have taught in a 
lege for two years or more ; or possess immovable pi 
erty to the value of $10,000; or be a prince of heredil 
title or rank in one of the eight Banner Corps, i 
zens residing abroad who are possessed of a capita 
$30,000 in conmiercial or industrial concerns maj 
electors in the central electoral college, but to vote I 
must, apparently, come to Peking. 

In the provinces and special administrative distn 
to be an elector one must have one or more years' l 
dence and must: have been a high official; or be a gi 
uate of a high school, or be possessed of a similar 4 
cation; or have a capital of $5,000. 

In the eight Banners in the Metropolitan DisI 
one must be a graduate of a high elementary schoo 
have an equal education ; or possess movable propeil 
the value of $5,000. 

In Mongolia, Tibet, and Chinghai, one must b 
princely or hereditarj' title or rank, or he otherwise A 
tinguished, educational and property qualifications j| 
being specified. 1 

To be eligible for seats in the legislature, candicbd 
must be males, above thirty years of age. In the ; 
mary electoral districts a candidate must have ha< 
least two years' experience in official posts; or fa 
graduate of or student in a college; and must po« 
immovable property or capital to the value of $10,0 
There are eligible at large: those who have rendfi 
meritorious service to the nation; those of five or ai 
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* experience as officials; learned scholars; gradu- 
if colleges ; college teachers of three or more years' 
•ience ; and owners of immovable property or capi- 
t the value of $80,000. In Mongolia, Tibet, and 
^hai, princes, dukes, and all others who are quali- 
is electors are eligible. 

e right to be a candidate is to be suspended in the 
tf the active secretary of state and the various min- 
of the cabinet ; the active chairman of the Council 
ate; the chief judge and councilors of the Admin- 
ive Court; the chief censor and assistants of the 
3rate; the chief and assistant auditors of the Bu- 
of Audit; the chief of the Bureau of Mongolian 
Tibetan Affairs; the active administrative officials 
^ provinces and special administrative districts; 
ictive judicial officials; military and naval men, 
r active or on the reserve; police officers in active 
:e; and monks, priests and other religious func- 
ries, except these last in Mongolia, Tibet, or 
ghai. 

ection is to be by the direct method in the central 
>ral district and in Mongolia, Tibet and Chin^iai; 
jy the indirect method in the provinces and special 
nistrative districts. 

iviously a legislature composed of members elected 

a thus limited group of candidates, returned by 

an electorate, and having so many restrictions 

its powers, will lack certain of the characteristics 

1 popular conception associates with the legislative 

in a republic. It is worthy of note, however, that 

as in the plan for the choice of the president, the 

TS of the Chinese constitution have not blindly fol- 

] the models of Western constitutions; they have, 

e c(mtrar}% subordinated demands of theory and of 
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consistency between the instrument and its name to- 
demands of the conditions with which thej' have 
deal. The men who have been making China's ct 
tution have sought to devise machinery suited to 
needs of China as she is and necessarily will be for 
time to come. The Peking Daily News has sa 
the provisions for the legislature: ". . . The Le^ 
hire may be exjjccted to develop on progressive U 
changing with the times and the conditions . . 
ultimately a form of government is realized whicji 
meet the requirements of a later age." 

The next product of the Constitutional Com 
Conference was a body of rules for the organiza 
and election of the National Convention. Here 
the government first suggested principles which it 
sired to see followed, the Conference referred the 8 
gestions to a committee, the committee reported, 
Conference appointed a drafting committee, this 
mittee drew up the rules, the Conference approved, 
government accepted, and, on March 12, 1915, 
President proclaimed. A bureau was then estabti) 
to look after the election and organization of the ( 
vention, and the head of the bureau for the electioj 
the legislature was directed to take charge of this 
tion also. 

The chief provisions of the law relating to the ( 
vention deal with the apportionment of memberl 
the methods of election, the qualifications of candid] 
and the powers of the Convention. 

The members are to come from the folJowing soiU 
twenty each from the legislative, the executive and 
judicial departments of the government; forty fron 
central electoral constituency; two hundred and 
from the provinces; nine from special administrative 
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ids; and twenty-four from the dependencies — ^mak- 
g three hundred and thirty-five in all. 
Members from the central body, special administra- 
re dtftricts and dependencies are to have the same 
kalifications and to be elected by the same methods as 
ose provided for membership in and election to the 
§fishiture. Members from the legislative department 
e to be elected by and from among the members of 
e legislature, or, if the legislature has not yet been es- 
blished, by and from among the members of the 
Mincil of State, the election being conducted by the 
inister of the Interior. Members from the executive 
partment must have qualifications similar to those re- 
tired for candidacy for the legislature in the provinces, 
List be administrative officials in the Metropolitan Dis- 
ict^ and will be chosen by election, the election being 
nducted under the supervision of the chief judge of 
e Administrative Court. Members from the judicial 
partment must be judicial officials in the Metropolitan 
istrict, and they will be chosen by election, the election 
ing conducted under the supervision of the Minister 
* Justice. 

It will be the business of the Convention, as provided 
r the provisional constitution, to pass upon the consti- 
tion which shall have been prepared by a special 
mfting committee. The Constitution Drafting Com- 
ittce is to consist of ten persons elected by the Coun- 
I of State. The draft which this committee makes is 

be examined and passed upon by the Council of 
jite, after which it shall be submitted bv the President 

the National Convention. The Convention mav 
nend the draft, but resolutions for this purpose must 
tt have been referred to a committee and there have 
en approved by a two-thirds vote, after which their 
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passage will require a two-thirds vote of a three-foa 
quorum. No ordinary motion may be put until 
onded by twenty members, and no proposal for amt 
ing the draft constitution until seconded by forty m 
bers. The Convention is to sit for but four mcM 
and if within that time it has not adopted a constito 
it is to be dissolved by the president wlio will then | 
mon another Convention. It has obviously been 
tended that the Convention be dominated by the gor 
ment and that the constitution be satisfactory' to Yl 
Shih-kai. Except for the possibility of some little J 
verse public opinion, it may be considered an advant 
to have the constitution as an instrument of govemii 
conform to Yuan Shih-kai's and his adviser's coin 
tions of the needs of the country. As a product of' 
group it is bound to be conservatively and carefi 
drauTi, it is likely to be workable, and its adoptioD 
probably be facilitated and expedited. Japan's ( 
stitution was the product of draftsmen appointed 
the Emperor. Prince Ito, acting for the Empt 
knew the needs of the countrj', and he drafted a (xa 
tution far more satisfactory than could have been ] 
duced by any body of men which might at tlie time i 
been assembled in Japan as the result of a free voU 
even a limited electorate. It is futile to expect till 
country which has been an absolute monarchy sbaO 
suddenly transformed into an ideal indirect democrt 
The educated and the wealthy classes — and until 
cent times the two have been practically identical 
China — have always been regarded among the Chii 
as the natural repository of administrative authca 
The provisional constitution of 1914 and the sujq 
mentary laws provide the machinery for nationaUl 
the authority of those who qualify in these clai 
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it has heretofore been localized. They look to 
tk establishing of a real and efficient legislature, rep- 
pesentatiTc of the whole country even though it may 
iot be representative of all parties and of all classes of 
tk people. A larger and, in theory at least, more 
pc^mlariy elected parliament, the National Assembly 
nf 1918, has already had its trial and been found want- 

Upon the ruins of an absolute monarchical system 
tk government has been endeavoring to construct a 
BurfuUy limited autocracy which shall have the ap- 
prmral and favor of the aristocracy. Membership in the 
tfistocracy in China depends neither on birth nor on ap- 
pointment, it comes of brains and achievement. There 
is no caste system; there are no legal bars preventing 
■ny man from qualifying for participation in the po- 
Gticml life of the state. The government of China has 
long been a curious combination of autocracy and de- 
BDKxrracy, and such, for a long time, it will remain — no 
matter what the name — whether the state be organizeil 
as a republic or as a monarchy. 




CHAPTER V 



china: political pabties and paett politics 



1 



China has already since the revolution passed througl 
several phases of political readjustment. The old m(»fe 
archy was succeeded by republicanism. The radic^ 
element which came temporarily into power in the SouO 
expected to control the destinies of the new republks 
The radicals were, however, soon replaced by moderate^ 
with a progressive-conservative "dictator" in the preri 
dential chair. Now, it seems, the presidential chair t 
to give place to a throne, the republic to be succeeded 
by a new monarchy. That there was reaction was nd 
surprising. There is always reaction when enthusiai 
tic reformers and inexperienced or self-seeking official 
and counselors have gone too far. There was reactioi 
in 1898, and anyone can now see that the sweepiq| 
and immediate changes for which the Emperor^s w 
form policy called would have weakened if not wrecktt 
the state. In the present instance the surprising tlmnj 
about the reaction has been not that it came, but tha 
it came so soon, so steadily, with so little commotioi 
and with so great moderation. 

The revolution was the product of the activities o 
political societies. The overthrow of the Manehus wi 
the work of the radicals. The elimination of the rad 
icals in favor of conservatives was to a considerable ei 
tent due to the impatience, the ill-advised self-coni 
dence, the political cupidity, and the obstructionist taci 



i 
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' certain of the factions and parties which were 
1 after the revolution by members of the former 
ftl societies. The republican government was de- 
it for its success or failure upon the character of 
^port which would be accorded it by some of the 
al groups and the ability which it might itself 
"st in dealing with the opposition which would 
lie from others. To understand the changes of 
st four years, especially the prospective return to 
chv, we must have in mind certain facts in the 
' of these societies and parties, 
tical parties as they are organized and as the 
s now understood in Western countries were un- 

in China before the revolution. In a monarchy 
has no representative system there is no sphere 
J no conception of "parties" in the sense in which 
rm is applied in the Occident. There may be 
ts« more or less conscious, more or less organized, 
lowers of this or that statesman, the advocates of 

that policy, but not parties. There may be rev- 
iar>', reform and other societies with political pro- 
— but these also are not parties. There have been 
rse all of these in China. Thus there were a half- 
y ago the **Hwai group" or "Anhui men," the 
ers of Li Ilung-chang, and the "Siang group" 
unan men," the followers of Tseng Kwo-fang. 

we have the strong group of personal adher- 
hom Yuan Shih-kai during his years as a resi- 
if Korea, governor, viceroy and grand coun- 
attached to himself. Contemporaneously we 
KJghly speaking the ** Southern" and the "North- 
Mirties, or, more specifically, the "Cantonese" 
c "Anhui" groups. There have always, in prac* 
every dynasty, been political factions and secret 
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societies, and the influence of these alignments and 
ganizations has at times resulted in revolution 
changes. But until 1912 there had been no society 
ganized &s are western political machines and callii 
itself a party. 

During the period of impending change which I 
gan with 1898 there arose a mmiber of political 
ciations, some organized with a view to effecting dci 
nite reforms, some actively engaged in the planning 
revolution. There were, broadly speaking, two viei 
as to how reform should be effected. According 
one group the monarchy must be made constitution 
but the Manchus should retain the throne. Accor 
ing to the other the Manchu Dynasty should 
swept away — after which the Chinese, or, m< 
specifically, the makers of the revolution, would 
tablish a new government and work out a n 
system. 

After the faUure of the reform program of the B 
peror in 1898, some of the leading members of the 
form group carried on a propaganda of political « 
cation from Japan and other countries to which til 
had fled. Without any definite organization, the ft 
lowers of these leaders were known as the Li-hsien Tai 
(Constitutional Party), hut they later became kiioi 
as the Pao Huang Hui (Society for the Protection 
the Emperor) . Most prominent among those advocal 
of constitutional monarchy were Liang Ch'i-ch'ao 
K'ang Yu-wei. Most prominent of the revolutionaa 
was Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

In the same years, between 1898 and 1901, the ad* 
cates of revolution began to organize, the headquartt 
of their activity being Tokyo. There were variol 
branches of each of these groups. Thus, of the fori 
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re were two/ whidi had as their chief purpose the 
dy of political science. They advocated reforms, 
y suggested the organization of political parties, but, 
ng composed of scholars, chiefly of the old school, 
1 having nothing to do with the practical politics of 
country, they were not political parties. As to po- 
»1 creed, they might be called the moderates, or con- 
utional conservatives, while the revolutionaries 
Lild be called the radicals. 

ifter 1900, both groups began to publish, chiefly in 
kyo, literature which was widely circulated both 
ong the Chinese abroad and in China. The best 
)wn of the papers of the constitutionalists was the 
g-ming Hsung'pao, or Popular Enlightenment 
.gazine, edited and published by Liang Ch'i-ch'ao. 
ing believed that China should have a government 
fiething like that of Prussia under Frederick the 
»it, or that of Russia under Peter the Great, but 
frowned upon the idea of revolution. The best 
iwn of the revolutionary papers was the Ming Poo, 
People's Magazine, which held that the Manchus 
rt be driven out. 

rhe doctrines advocated and the classes appealed to 
the two groups respectively were very diff'erent. The 
ierates advocated a peaceful evolution through the 
iblishing of a constitution and constitutional prac- 
a. Their literature was read by old scholars, the 
nals and literati, and students. The radicals main- 
icd that nothing short of the overthrow and elimi- 
on of the Manchus would achieve the salvation of the 
ntr>' — for the reason that the Manchus were inca- 
le either of eff'ecting reforms themselves or of al- 

rhe Tien-wen Ilsieh (Political Discussion Society) and the 
p-tscn-iiieii-klo Hul (Coostitotional Stodj Society). 
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lowing the Chinese to effect them. Their 
were read by young students, the more or less modern- 
ized Chinese abroad, and others who had come espe- 
cially under the influence of "Western" and new ideas, 
especially tliose who had a smattering knowledge of 
Western history, of the American and the French rev- 
olutions, and had gained therefrom various conceptions 
of "democracy," "liberty," "natural rights," and other 
mioriental political doctrines. The literature of thoe 
groups soon began to have its effect, both educati 
and political. 

At the same time the lessons which the Empress 
ager and the court had learned from the experieni 
the Boxer uprising and attendant events of 1900 li 
practical results. In 1905 the Imperial Coniraissloo 
was sent abroad to study constitutions and governments, 
and in 1906 the government launched its program of 
form. The constitutionalists voiced their senti 
in 1909 and 1910 by repeated demands for 
ment. The radicals were responsible for sporadic 
breaks at various points in 1906, 1907, 1910, and finallj 
the revolution in 1911. The revolutionary elements h 
been definitely organized and announced themselve* 
1905 under the name Tung-meng Hui (Alliance i 
ciety ) . The Manchus were unable to adapt the 
selves to the rapidity with which new ideas wi 
making themselves felt, and they did not realize I 
facts and the necessities of the situation until too M 

The radicals, although they achieved their end ai 
drove the Manchus from the throne, were of too het 
ogeneous a mind, and were too far removed from, 
intimate understanding of the still conservative ten^ 
of the coimtry, to be able to command the confidence' 
the whole people and to carry on a program of reo 
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ion. Sun Yat-sen's resignation in favor of Yuan 
kmi was an admission of his and his party's con- 
cness of their inability to meet the needs of in- 
I conditions and of their recognition that they had 
tie confidence of the foreign powers. Yuan Shih- 
ad the confidence of the North, of the conserva- 
lements throughout the country, of the constitu- 
lists« and of the foreign governments. Radical 
rs, although they hated and mistrusted him, ad- 
d that Yuan was the one man whose control of 
-s might be considered promising of success. As 
sional president. Dr. Sun had been from the very 
confronted with the problem of disposing of, 
g his supporters who represented several differ- 
xrieties, the "spoils" of the revohition. Both for 
nal reasons and for party reasons it was highly 
lient that the South and the North, that the vari- 
ictions, be reconciled. Naturally, the peace nego- 
ns followed — and the compromise was effected: 
I accepted the revolution and the republic; the 
I accepted Yuan. The revolutionaries — which 
meant the South, that is, the Tung-meng Ilui — 
(> time in organizing themselves as a political party, 
a definite platform. Although they had given up 
ime of office to Yuan, nevertheless their object was 
itrol Yuan and to make him the instrument for the 
ing out of their }K)litical principles. Ultimately 
would eliminate him. When the reorganization of 
*ung-meng Ilui tiK)k place, a considerable num- 
►f recruits from the old official class joined the 
Unfortunately for both, many of these offi- 
bad unsavor}' reputations, and with their accession 
w of the better members already within the party 
[few from its ranks. 
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The new party insisted upon the principle of respo 
sible government and undertook to compel Yuan Shi 
kai to choose a party cabinet. Yuan actually appoint 
five Tung-meng Hui men as members of his first caj 
net, in JIarch, 191*2, among these being the Premi 
Tang Shao-yi, one of the new members of the pari 
Had they been content with this, the party might ha 
gradually intrenched itself in power. Insisting, hoi 
ever, upon a strict party alignment, they came into cm 
flict with Yuan's determination to have a cabinet of til 
own choosing and responsible to himself alone. Ched 
mated at the outset, the Tung-meng Hui cabinet mat 
hers resigned in June, 1912, and from that time to noi 
there has been continuous warfare — although a tru 
was declared in August of that year — between the leai 
ers of that party and the President. 

WTien, after the fall of Nanking, the question of mai 
ing peace with the North was raised, there had bee 
four views among the Tung-meng Hui members. Ti 
opinion of some favored yielding absolutely to tl 
North. Others advocated yielding as a temporal 
measure. A third group proposed that the govemo 
of the provinces should be elected by the people, ai 
that the powers of tlie provincial assemblies should ' 
increased. Here we see the evidences of the sentinw 
for decentralization and provincial authority which ha| 
been one of the forces working in opposition to the lal 
policy of the Manchus. 

The fourtl) group busied themselves with the pi 
tical political aspects of the situation. First of all 
reorganized the society, and the Tung-meng Hui 
first declared a political party on March 3, 1912, 
Sun Yat-sen as its director. Its declared objects 
the consolidation of the Republic and the diffusion 
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armtic ideas. Its political platform called for cen- 
ition of power; development of local goveniment; 
I of the five population elements; state socialism; 
ity of sexes; obligatory military service; reforms 
:mtion and public finance; efi^orts toward national 
ity; development of natural resources; furthering 
ricultural and colonizing enterprises; and» finally, 
rnce upon responsible cabinet government, 
th parts of this program the party might have 
^ded had its leading members been anything like 
le statesmen as they had been agitators, and had 
le party received numerous accessions from unde- 
e elements. With five members in the first cabi- 
ey had a splendid opportunity, but with the breach 
Vuan and the resignation of these members, fol- 

bv obstructionist tactics in the Assembly, the op- 
nity was thrown away, 
a great party meeting held in Peking on July 21, 

Chiao-jen, one of the leading members of the 
, made a speech denouncing the government as in- 
le of benefiting the countr}' and declaring that 
but a party government organized by the Tung- 

Hui could prove satisfactory. There is no doubt 
lat many of the members of the party were hon- 
their advocacy of a responsible cabinet system, be- 
g that the concentration of power in the hands of 
resident would but pave the way for him to make 
If a dictator. At the same time there were many 
8 who were thinking only of the victor's right to 
And there is also no question but that the 
kIs employed by the party then, and subsequently 

Kwo-niing Tang, were both ill-advised and, from 
>int of view of practical statesmanship, hopelessly 
lighted. 
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While the Tung-meng Hui was setting out upon tin 
course which led to its destruction, other parties wen 
being organized. Early in 1912, Tsai Ao/ the mill 
tary governor {tutuh) of Yunnan, a disciple ol 
Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, organized a party ^ with a pro 
gram emphasizing the practical aspects of fiscal que9 
tions and practical constructive reforms and develop 
ments. 

Another party ^ was organized at Wuchang by Gen 
eral Li. Still another* was formed by influential offi 
cials at Peking. These groups and two others dren 
together after the reorganization of the Tung-menj 
Hui (in March), and were soon in opposition to th 
radicals. They were more conservative than the Tung 
meng Hui and favored a government based on talents 
Their moderate attitude attracted to their membershif 
many scholars and officials, and they became the sup 
port of the President. Their amalgamation to form i 
new party, the Kung-ho Tang (Republican Party) 
took place in May. 

For some time Tsai Ao's party ^ held the balance ii 
the Assembly and when the two larger groups were ii 
conflict was able to swing decisions one way or th( 
other. As time went on, however, some of the mem 
bers of this group became more and more radical, ant 
in the readjustments which came in the summer oi 
1912, the founder and some of the more moderate mem 
bers left the party and went over to the moderates wh( 
were in opposition to the Tung-meng Hui ; the remain- 

^ Now leading the Yunnan rebellion. 

^ The Tung-yi Kung-ho Tang (Coalition Republican Party). 

' The Ming She (People's Society). 

* The Kwo-ming Hsie Hui (Citizens' Cooperation Society). 

• The Tung-yi Kung-ho Tang. 
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IP m e m be rs ultimately joined the Tung-meng Hui. 
Still another party was organized in March, 1912. 
mng Ping-lin, the well-known editor of a revolution- 
IT p^pCT, had been, since 1905, a member of the Tung- 
ng Hui. As a result of a difference of opinion with 
-. Sun and Huang Hsing, whom he afterwards con- 
niiied as lawless rebels, he left that society while the 
rolution was still going on and became the founder 
a party which took the name Tung-y i Tang ( Coali- 
n Party). 

Also early in 1912 a group of men from among the 
fonners of 1898 who had subsequently become known 
the constitutionalists, organized a ''Society for study- 
jj; the establishing of a Republic." ^ During the cabi- 
t crisis of July-xVugust, 1912, the leaders of this party 
clared that the one thing which the party wished was 
e organization of a strong centralized government. 
he name Ming-chu Tang (Democratic Party) was 
lopted soon after. The party was composed largely 
scholars, and the members concerned themselves with 
c future, aiming at the development of qualified re- 
iblican citizenship. The party platform, \^Titten early 
1912 by Liang Ch*i-ch'ao, who was still in Japan, had 
widespread influence in shaping public opinion. It 
nphasized the fact that there must be preparation for 
kI an education in party practices before party gov- 
nment could safely be adopted; that China's weakness 
as due to long pursuit of laissez-faire policies, hence a 
>licy of governmental interference and paternal ad- 
inistration should l>e adopted; that for this end a 
rr>ng centralized povernnient was essential; and that 
hifia should sha{)e her institutions in accordance with 
orld experience and tendencies. 

' Tile Knng-iio Chicn-luich TauluD Hui. 




The drawing together of the rival elements led I 
Tung-meng Hui to a practical step to strengthen 
position. This was nothing less than an amalgai 
tion, or rather an absorption, proposed hy Dr. Sun Y 
sen and Huang Using, while in Peking in Augi 
1912, by which there were united to the Tung-mc 
Hui five other parties. Sung Chiao-jen was put 
charge of the negotiations. The need of uniting for i 
approaching parliamentary elections was urged. 
August 23 the amalgamation was effected and the ni 
party came into being as the Kwo-ming Tang (N 
tionalist Party) .' Thus the Tung-meng Hui increaa 
itself and, under a new name, continued its activities 

The Kwo-ming Tang was a real and substantil 
organized party. The chief items in its declared pd 
were: to maintain the union of the North and 
South; to develop local government; to encourage 
adoption of socialistic principles; and to maintain . 
isfactory relations with foreign powers. 

One of the first acts of the Kwo-ming Tang was 
attack the government because of the execution of t 
Southern military men at Peking on August 16. Th« 
men had been denounced by the Vice-President, Genea 
Li Yuan-hung, and the Kwo-ming Tang members 
the National Council moved that Li be impeached, 
moderates defeated the motion, and the govemi 
threatened that if the Kwo-ming Tang pressed 
measure it would be forced to produce evidence 
would incriminate other members of the party — ' 
upon the effort for impeachment was discontinued. 

The parly next induced the acting Premier, 
Ping-cimn, to become a member, and in so doing : 
parted from its adherence to the principle of partj' 

* Kwo-ming Tang may &I90 be tranalated Democratic Pal 
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it upon which it hac been insisting, for Chao was 
a non-party cabinet. 

formation of the Kwo-ming Tang, and its ini- 
mi acthrities, led to a more formal organization of the 
OMMkg-ho Tang on September 1, 1912. The members 
r tiiia party became the backbone of the opposition to 
le Kwo-ming Tang. Chang Shao-tseng now became 
ir ec tor and a little later the party was reinforced by 
be accession of many of the prominent members of the 
Id Pmo Huang Hui and the Ming-chu Tang, among 

in October, was Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, who had just 
from his long exile in Japan. The political 
of the Kung-ho Tang was : to bring the whole 
itry under a uniform administration and to 
trengthen the authority of the central government ; its 
lolicy was, in short, nationalism. 

There were, then, at the end of 1912, two leading 
larties in the field, the Kwo-ming Tang (National 
Partj-) and the Kung-ho Tang (Republican Part>'), 
rliich had in the process of their construction absorbed 
Dost of the smaller parties and seceders from the re- 
MMiining groups. The most important party develop- 
Dcnt in 1918 was the amalgamation of the Kung-ho, 
lie Tung-yi and what remained of the Ming-chu Tang 
:o form the Chin-pu Tang (Progressive Party). 

When the National Assembly opened on April 8, 
l91St the Kwo-ming Tang had an easy majority in the 
U'pper House and a substantial minority in the Lower 
House. As long as the other parties were disunited the 
Kwo*ming Tang could easily dominate the Assembly. 
It was, then, to make an effective opposition that the 
three leadini i dei e groups came together. The 
rormal amal| n effected on May 29, and the 

dame Chin-p 1 adopted. Li Yuan-hung was 
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elected director, and Liang Ch'i-ch*ao, Dr. Wu Tiii| 
fang, Chang Chien, and six others were given the le» 
ership of the party. 

While the election to the Assembly had been goiii 
on in January and February, there had been ruino 
that Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing were planning ai 
other revolution, and finally a telegram had been se 
by the tutuhs of Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kweiehow ai 
Szechuen, telling the President that certain Kwo-mii 
Tang members were organizing a rebellion. Tl 
Kung-ho Tang newspapers declared that the Kw 
ming Tang leaders were negotiating with the Japane 
and had pledged extensive concessions and even p 
litical control in certain provinces in return for assii 
ance to be given them for carrying on a revolution. 

Toward the end of February the President receive 
a memorial signed by many of the tutuhs proposing tl 
formation of a committee to draft a constitution. Tl 
Kwo-ming Tang leaders at once challenged the rig 
of the executive to interfere in the drafting of the co 
stitution. In March an incident occurred which ga 
the Kwo-ming Tang the opportunity to make coi 
plaints more likely to appeal to popular opinion • 
prejudice. On March 21 Sung Chiao-jen, by that tii 
the acknowledged leader of the party, was shot by i 
assassin as he was taking train at Shanghai for Pekii 
to attend the coming meeting of the National Assei 
bly. The incident was seized upon by the Kwo-mil 
Tang leaders as the occasion for a violent denunciatii 
of the government, which they charged with having i 
stigated the murder. 

When the Assembly met in April the situation w. 
critical because of the open and fierce hostility of tl 
Southern leaders to the President, while fuel was add( 
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^ flames shortly when the government concluded 
Quintuple Loan. 

e first thing which the new Assembly did was to 
> contending over the election of speakers. After 
ection was effected at the end of April, the Sung 
Kjen case and the question of the foreign loans 
made the subjects of heated discussion. The Kwo- 

Tang leaders had insisted that the loan question 
erred to the Assembly, and when the government 
i the loan without thus submitting it, the speakers 
» Senate appealed the matter to the provinces in 
lement seeking to arouse an expression of popu- 
isapproval of the government. The Kwo-ming 

members forced resolutions through both the Sen- 
nd the House, declaring the loan illegal and the 
act void. Four of the Kwo-ming Tang tutuhs 
meed the government, and Sun Yat-sen tele- 
led to London warning the public that the consum- 
n of the loan would mean civil war. The Presi- 
issued two mandates on May 3, presenting the gov- 
ent's side of the case and declaring that he would 
nger tolerate treasonable agitation. A joint tele- 

from thirteen tutuhs designated the four Kwo- 

Tang tutuhs and Huang Using ''rebels," and the 
ral-in-chief of the Fengtien troops telegraphed 
he was ready to go south and suppress the Kwo- 

Tang "rebels." Throughout April and May nu- 
us memorials came in from mercantile organiza- 

urging the President to take strong measures for 
scurity of trade, which was suffering l)ecause of the 
»rs of impending rebellion. The merchants of 
ighai appealed to the Assembly to check the flood 
iitious literature which was flowing from the Kwo- 
f Tang press. In the middle of May it becamie 
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known that large numbers of Northern troops were 
ing moved to Hupeh to strengthen Li Yuan-hm 
position at Wuchang, whence a strong detachni 
was sent to Kiukiang to watch the situation 
Kiangsi. 

The formation of the Chin-pu Tang in May gave 
President a strong support. At a party meeting on Jl 
14, the chairman, Liang Ch'i-eh'ao, outlined its policn 
a way that constituted a distinct defiance of the E 
ming Tang. He announced that the party had dedi 
to nominate Yuan Shih-kai as candidate for the | 
manent presidency ; that the party did not consider 
government responsible for the death of Sung CU 
jen; that it considered the action of the governmenl 
making the foreign loans expedient and legal; and t 
its only concern with the loans was to see that I 
money received was properly expended. 

The Kwo-ming Tang at first denounced the I 
party as a creature and slave of the President, but 
fore long it began to seek to effect a compromise. T! 
Chin-pu Tang stuck to its policy of supporting tl 
President, and the Kwo-ming Tang was able to mal 
no headway by peaceful political methods. 

Toward the end of May the President threw da 
the gauntlet to the opposition. In June two mandl 
were issued, cashiering one Kwo-ming Tang tutuk 
"promoting" two others to frontier posts. The c 
iered governor then took up arms on July 12, and 
second revolution was on. General Huang Hsing 
once issued a bombastic proclamation announcinl 
"punitive expedition" against the President, and 
clared Nanking independent. The misguided in 
gent troops made no kind of showing against the | 
emment troops except in a futile attempt to take 
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sal mt Shanghai, and after two weeks it was evident 
the rebdlion was dooc d to failure, whereupon 
in^ Hting was the first to flee the country. The 
ptare of Nanking by th government troops early 
September brought the uprising to an end. The 
rtnre expedition had in n rise appealed to or had 
Kipport of the substantial classes, and without the 
tmry support of Li Yuan-hung, Chu Jui — the tutuh 
liekiang, and Chang Hi n, all of whom remained 
1 to the government, it 1 1 no chance whatever of 
As soon as the rebe n was crushed the Presi- 
Hsiung Hsi-ling, one of the reformers 
SOS and now a member of the Chin-pu Tang, pre- 
% with a very well selected cabinet. 
he government then brought pressure to bear on the 
embly' to proceed to the elections, and Yuan Shih- 
was, on October 6, chosen permanent president, with 
Tuan-hung as vice-president. 
lie rebellion had been instigated and launched by 
Kwo-ming Tang leaders. Even as far back as 
il and May the President had been urged to sup- 
m that party, but he was not then or even during 
rebellion ready to go that length. Finally, how- 
*, having come into possession of conclusive docu- 
itary evidence that many of the Kwo-ming Tang 
ibers of the Assembly had participated in the revo- 
mary activities, he decided, after consulUtion with 
Cabinet and various of the authorities in the prov- 
i, to order the party dissolved, which be did on No- 
ber 4. From then until the present the Chin-pu 
kg, at once conservative and progressive, has been 
leading party in Chinese politics. 

l^MciaUj cmplojing reference to serious aspects of the in- 
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The documents which incriminated the Kwa 
Tang members showed tliat even before the raun 
Sung Chiao-jen the party had laid its plans to < 
Yuan Shih-kai at every turn and to nullify his aul 
if he were elected permanent president. They a 
also that various Kwo-ming Tang members of t] 
sembly had been In receipt of regular and subsl 
subsidies from the Kwo-ming Tang provincial j 
nors. From the moment when the Assembly 
tlie Kwo-ming Tang members had neglected no 
tunitj' to embarrass the President and manife 
tempt for him; at the beginning they refused U 
his address read; and the climax was reached wj 
October they refused to admit his delegates to thi 
sessions of the Constitution Drafting Comii 
Though the rebellion had failed, the party rem 
irreconcilable, and the constitution which its mei 
were drafting was unsuited to the needs of the co 
and calculated to render the government absolutd 
potent. The President had decided, therefore, lb 
welfare of the nation rendered the elimination 
dangerous obstnictionist element imperative. T 
feet of the dissolution of the Kwo-ming Tang 
leave more than half the seats in the Assembly eca 
while the will of the President became law. 

Since its dissolution there have been various 
of the secret activities of the Kwo-ming Tang, 
merous points in foreign countries, but especil 
Japan, and to some extent in the Philippines, tb 
ers who fled have organized societies, whose pi 
has been the carrying on of opposition propagat* 

In the course of later developments the Kwo 
Tang leaders seem to have disagreed and the pi 
have been split into two factions. The reaction 
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iitation of the Japane demands to the Chinese 
imieot in January, 1915, made known in Febru- 
nridenced and emphasia 1 this disagreement. One 
m still insists upon opposition to Yuan Shih-kai 
revolution at the earliest possible moment. The 
to have gathered some political wisdom and 
scmie sense of the needs of the country. 
^bers of the latter persuasion telegraphed from 
r points abroad urging popular support of the Pres- 
^ mud unified national opposition to the Japanese 
^ds. Although this is an encouraging sign, it will 
cc>essary to observe the actions of the members of 
ff»X)up further before it will be possible to rely 
^ht sincerity of their expressions. We know of 
'Sincerity of the pledges of loyalty to the President 
9ome of them made in August, 1912; and it has 
^^ported on excellent authority that, simultane- 
'^rith the sending of an open cable last March urg- 
'^^ party to support the government in resisting 
^^ the most prominent of the leaders of this faction 
^^^king a well known American publicist to write 
denouncing Yuan Shih-kai. The unanimity, 
; with which Chinese opinion both at home and 
^d rallied to the support of the President in the 
^iations with the Japanese speaks well for the ris- 
^^ntiment of national patriotism which is discem- 
^ the contemporary politics of China. In Janu- 
^^^15, the government pardoned many of the mem- 
of the Kwo-ming Tang who had been proscribed 
^>csult of the rebellion of 1918, and no few of these 
K)rtry exiles have already returned to their homes. 
' is an indication not only of a liberal disposition on 
l>art of the government but of the administration's 
^ence in the security and strength of its own po- 
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sition. The constitutional developments have been di 
ing the past year along lines dictated by and satisfi 
tory to the administration and the conservative-progre 
sive party— which represent the better thought of ti 
substantial classes. 

After all the welter of party organizing and pari 
strife which the past four years has witnessed, there mi 
be said to exist at present but two political parties: t 
Kwo-ming Tang (Nationalist Party), which coutinu 
its activities mb rosa and is for the present powerlei 
and the Cliin-pu Tang ( Progressive Party) , which is, 
far as any party may be said to be, in power, supportil 
the President but leaving the determination of pDli( 
to him. Several minor parties have either formally ( 
banded or quietly dissolved. The opposing lines of 
ternal political policy, as represented on the one hi 
by Kwo-ming Tang theories and on the other by Cfc 
pu Tang practice, are substantially a projection of 
difference which existed before the revolution. On 
one hand, there is insistence upon local autonomy I 
decentralization, manifesting itself in opposition to 
government, with plans for revolution, and the appar 
belief, in some quarters at least, that China is capat 
of being transformed suddenly into a representative 
mocracy organized along the lines of a federal repii 
lie. On the other, we find insistence upon a strong, 
trabzed government, putting national above all oth 
interests, manifesting itself conservatively, with a ci 
prehension at once of the condition of the country, 
the character of the people and their institutions, i 
of the forces and influences which must be taken in 
consideration by practical statesmen dealing with pi 
tical problems. In its endeavors to establish a new 
tem, the goverimient is not neglecting the backgroi 
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of the put which must be made the foundation of the 
edifice which it rears; it is considering the conditions 
and needs of the nation — for whom the structure is be- 
in^ built; and it has an eye to the future which will de- 
tennine the ultimate design. 

Whether or not we believe that "a people has the kind 
of government which it deserves," we cannot escape the 
truth of the proposition that governmental machinery 
Bust be suited to the character and the condition of the 
people for whom it is designed. In China we have a 
people of peaceful and civic tendencies, engaged in most 
part in agricultural pursuits, their industrial organiza- 
tion of m ver}' simple character, their mercantile class 
but engaged in ''small business." The people 
peace, order, and opportunity to go about their 
business; most of them know little of and care less for 
participation in politics; they have no extreme views 
with regard to "liberty, equality and fraternity''; their 
new of **natural rights" is that men have a right to live, 
eat, and propagate ; they have never asked for the fran- 
chise; they have always possessed the right, by the route 
of education, to enter the ranks of officialdom if they so 
desired. They are glad to be rid of the domination of 
the alien Manchus. They regard the revolution as a 
natural occurrence, a manifestation of historj^'s repeti- 
tion of itself. They consider that their race, the Chi- 
nese, has come back to its own in that a Chinese now 
sits in the seat of authority in Peking. They have no 
indination to insist upon the niceties of republicanism. 
And they abhor the idea of another revolution — which 
to them means more fighting, more disorder, destruc- 
tion, waste and inconvenience. 

Hie problems of China's foreign policy are such that 
the goremment needs the united support of the whole 
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people. The question of national existence is more im- 
portant than that of the immediate introduction of im- 
ported political machinery. 

Considering the question from a variety of angles, 
we are led to the conclusion that neither is China ready 
for party government nor is there in existence any party 
which would be qualified to assume the responsibility 
of conducting the affairs of the country. Examining 
closely the conduct of those who have been struggling 
professedly for the establishment of party government, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the battle which tbey 
have waged has been largely in the interest of personal 
ends. In so far as the efforts of these are sincere, Hmt 
insistence upon the policy which their party advocates 
is largely the result of erroneous and inadequate com- 
prehension of what is practical and what is possible in 
politics. For the present the country needs a stable 
and centralized government. A regime which will 
guarantee law and order internally and which wiD give 
the greatest promise of defending the integrity of the 
country is the first and greatest necessity. To secure 
and insure such a government and to support such a 
regime seems to be the object of the men around Yuan 
Shih-kai, and these men, regardless of party affiliations, 
are the "party in power." 




CHAPTER VI 



*A * 



china: the beturn to monabcht^ 



ImocDiATELY after the conclusion of negotiations 
with Japan in May, 1915, the leaders of the Chin-pu 
Tmng^ now the uk^ influential of the political parties 
m China and the support of the government, memorial- 
ind tiie President, asking him to hasten the convening 
of liie National Assembly. It was argued that the po- 
of the government would be strengthened by the 
of this body. The President straightway, on 
Hay 25, issued orders that the census lists of voters 
qualified for the primary elections should be completed 
bgr September 18. In July the President issued a fur- 
ther mandate directing the bureau concerned with prep- 
armtioos for the election of representatives to the Na- 
tional (Constitutional) Convention to hasten its work. 

The Council of State had been instructed on July 1 
to appoint the Committee of Ten for the drafting of a 
permanent constitution. The Council at once made its 
appointments and the President announced the mem- 
bership. The Committee held its first meeting on July 
SI. It was announced that in all probability the draft 
of the constitution would be ready by the end of the 
year; and the Chinese press chose to believe that the 
existing provisional constitution and its supplementary 

^ The Author is indebted to the editors of the Remew of Reviews 
for permission to use portions of an article which appeared in the 
FefarvATj, 1916, number of the (American) Review of Reviews, 
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laws would be made the basis of the work. The gw 
emors of the provinces were to be taken into consiilti 
tion, and particular deference was to be paid to tl 
views of Dr. Goodnow as Constitutional Adviser. 1 
was reported early in August that the elections woul 
be held in January and February and the conventio 
be summoned in March, 1916. 

Thus far had the legal reconstruction gone when, Slri 
denly — as far as the outside world is concerned — tha 
began to come rumors that the Chinese were discussifl 
the possibility and advisability of reverting to the moil 
archical form of government. Inasmuch as there a 
not lacking those who attribute the origin of the bad 
to-monarchy agitation to the government, it is at lea 
significant that the preparation of the machinery b^ 
which the proposal, in the issue, was "referred to til 
people" was being hastened by the government at ti 
very moment when the suggestion that the question I 
considered was insistently put forward. At the saa 
time, this cannot in any sense be taken as conclusil 
evidence of the complicity of the government. For, i 
view of the fact that the time was approaching whe 
the final step in the organization of the republican goi 
ernment was, seemingly, about to be taken, it was i 
ural that any group interested in averting this consi 
mation and preferring some other form of governme^ 
should at that moment come forward with counter pn 



For several weeks there had been whisperings 
eclioes of whisperings in Peking on the subject of i 
archy, monarchy versus republicanism, the desirabilfl 
of China's returning to monarchy. Then there \ 
peared in one of the local papers an account of 
alleged conversation between the President and one i 
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tfie provincial military governors, in which the Presi- 
dent was represented as having said that he was utterly 
opposed to the idea of the monarchy, that he certainly 
would not sen'c as Emperor, that he had no desire to 
otablish a dynasty, and that he considered none of his 
mis competent to succeed himself. 

The talk, however, went on, and the discussion finally 
cmme into the open with the organizing of a "Peace 
Planning Society," or "Society for the Devising of Per- 
manent Peace." 

Conspicuous among the organizers and leaders of the 
new society were some of the close friends and support- 
ers of Yuan Shih-kai. The society began its propa- 
ganda with the publication, on August 16, of a long 
manifesto in which it made much use of certain known 
Tiews and alleged recent utterances of Dr. Goodnow, 
It was represented that Dr. CJoodnow had said: "A 
monarchical system of government is better than a re- 
publican system." This the Peace Society made the 
text of its manifesto. It made telling use of references 
to the situation in Mexico as illustrating the difficulties 
of a weak republic with a populace ignorant of political 
alTairs. 

Two days later, on the 18th, the Peking Gazette pub- 
lished an interview in which Dr. Goodnow declared that 
in being made to appear as categorically favoring the 
monarchical system he had been misrepresented. A 
restoration of the monarchy in China would, in his opin- 
ion, be justified only in case: (a) the change were accept- 
aUe to the thinking people of China and to the foreign 
powers; (b) the succession to the throne were fixed so 
that no doubt could arise as to who would succeed ; and 
(c) the monarchy were constitutionally limited, with 
Isige powers vested for the moment in the crown, but 
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with provision for the gradual development of a more 
popular government. He declined to give an opinion 
as to whether the conditions could be met in China at 
the present time. 

Dr. Goodnow had submitted a long memorandum to 
the President, dealing with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of various types of government, illustrating 
from examples both historical and contemporary. In 
the course of this, he said: 

China is a country which has for centuries been accustonMd 
to autocratic rule. The intelligence of the great mass of iti 
people is not high, owing to a lack of schools. The Chinese 
have never been accorded much participation in the work o( 
government. The result is that the political capacity of thf 
Chinese people is not large. . . • 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted that China has during the 
last few years been attempting to introduce constitutioiuJ 
government under less favorable auspices than would have beei 
the case had there been a royal family present which the peopk 
regarded with respect and to which they were loyal. . . . 

It is, of course, not susceptible of doubt that a monarchy is 
better suited than a republic to China. China's history and 
traditions, her social and economic conditions, her relations 
with foreign powers all make it probable that the country would 
develop that constitutional government which it must develop 
if it is to preserve its independence as a state, more easily as a 
monarchy than as a republic.^ 

In the interval, the Asia Jih Pao, a Chinese newspa- 
per, published a statement ascribed to Yuan Shih-kai, 
in which the President declared that he was unwilling 
to become an Emperor under any circumstances. As for 
the proposals and propaganda of the Peace Society, 

^ See Appendix I. 
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taidt mch suggestions had been made long before the 
aety was organized; the question of what is the best 
rm of government was such as ought to be studied by 
t adiDlars of the country ; and so long as the society 
I not cause disturbance in the country, he would not 
likely to object to its existence. 
The opposition to the proposed change came chiefly 
m the South — ^whence has come most of the opposi- 
D to measures originating in or favored in the North, 
it no effective opposition leadership was developed, 
r. Sun Yat-sen is in Japan and is discredited. Huang 
ling is also out of the country — an exile. The ex- 
essions of opposition came in the most part from 
irspapers and from members of the dissolved Kwo- 
ng party; also from business men who were not so 
ich opposed to the monarchy as to change, feeling 
it change would disturb business. The foreign news- 
pers published in the settlements in some cases fa- 
red and in some cases opposed the change, the chief 
ound urged for opposition being the danger of dis- 
rbance which would ensue. The Peking Daily News 
d: 

To speak frankly, China is enjoying the monarchical system 
lay, but the country describes itself as a republic, and con- 
|urntly the system would fall to pieces on the death of the 
Irr if no provision were made for its maintenance. That 
oTiftion can be made without danger or loss of time simply by 
sndoning the fatuous pretenses that the system that prevails 
rrpablicanism. 

In view of his oaths to the republic and his recent self* 
nying utterances, it was anticipated that Yuan would 
in m position of some embarrassment if it were under* 
keo to put the scepter in his hands. To obviate this 
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Bituation, it was suggested in some quarters that 
eldest son, Yuan Koli-ting, be made Emperor, ! 
Yuan himself as regent for life. As the younger Y 
is more than thirty years of age, it was obvious that I 
a regency would be a mere subterfuge; while, as] 
contrary to Chinese aistom to allow a son a positia 
authority over his father, an attempt to establish i 
a system would be not without its difficulties. Tl 
were other suggestions for the throne, some propcHl 
advocating the claims of the ex-baby-emperor, 
Manchu Hsuan Tung; others, a scion of the MS 
the last Chinese dynasty; but most people looked q 
Yuan Shih-kai as the logical and necessary ca 
date. 

The fact that Li Yuan-hung, the Vice-PresiJ 
moved out of the palace and was several times ah 
from the meetings of the Council of Stale was hi 
by the opposition as an indication that he was agi 
the proposed change. But the evidence is inconclq 
Li did not resign his offices. He has apparently 
sumed an attitude of neutrality. Himself one o| 
leaders in the establishing of the republic, he would: 
urally be disinclined to give support to the retiut 
monarchy movement. At the same time, having 
nessed the difficulties of the republican government, 
being an ardent admirer of Yuan Shih-kai, he ma; 
not at all hostile to the idea of a limited, Yuan n 
archy. 

Probably the strongest of the opponents of, 
change, and certainly tlie most influential, was Li 
Ch'i-ch'ao. Long an advocate of constitutional a 
archy, recently a staunch supporter and a holder of] 
offices in the republican government, easily the I 
most of Chinese publicists, Liang explained his oj 
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1 in a powerful article in which, addressing Yuan 
-kait be concludes: 

bj tboiild I have opposed you when you first suggested 
[rst change of goTemment and oppose you again now? 
oae a change in the conduct of a government is a sign of 
ress, while a change in the form of a government is a sign 
rohition. A sign of progress leads a nation to progress, 
i sign of revolution leads a nation to revolution. I have 
^ opposed revolution ; hence I am opposing you now as I 
Md you before, for a revolution always retards the prog- 
if a nation* • • • To say that because you wish to reform 
induct of a government a change of its form is necessary 



le next move was made by the Council of State, 
istrument of the President. The Council recom- 
led early in September that the President call a 
ration to decide for or against the restoration, and 
it be not possible, that he "devise other proper and 
uate means to consult the will of the people." The 
icil reported that it had received eighty-two peti- 

from different bodies favoring a monarchy. 
1 October 8, the Council passed a bill providing for 
dection of a convention of citizens to decide as to 
^uture form of government, and the President at 

promulgated the bill as law. The military ele- 
:s were by this time urging that Yuan proclaim 
elf Emperor on October 10, the anniversary of the 
tming of the revolution, but the President refused 
insider this, and, to prevent a demonstration, can- 
I the orders for a parade of the troops on that day. 
le President, next, on October 12, issued a mandate 
ig that he had received petitions from representa- 
KNiroes expressing the unanimous opinion that the 
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republican form of government was unsuited to 
needs of China and requesting him to adopt a consti 
tutional monarchy, "so that the peace be maintained. 
But, according to the constitutional compact, seven 
rights are vested in the entire body of citizens, thei 
he must leave the decision to the people. 

On October 29, it was announced in Peking sn 
Tokyo that the Japanese government had requested t!i 
Chinese government to postpone the project of re 
tablishing a monarchical regime. What had happt 
at Peking was this: the Japanese Charge d'Affi 
the British Minister and the Russian Minister had c 
on the Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs and, 
the Japanese Charge as spokesman, had inquired ' 
ally concerning the possible results in case China sbo 
undertake to make the change. The Japanese Chi 
asked whether President Yuan was confident that 
change could be peaceably effected. He disclaimed 
desire on the part of his government to interfere ia 
internal affairs of China, but suggested that, as tl 
were evidences of opposition in South China, anj 
view of the disturbed state of world politics, the chi 
should at least be delayed. The British Minister 
part in the discussion, the Russian Minister expr 
his approval of the position of his colleagues, and it 
represented that the French government gave its 
official support to these views, the reason for its 
having sent its representative to the conference bl 
that it was for the moment preoccupied with the cat) 
changes at home.^ 

On the same day, it was announced in Washim 
that the United States government, although it 

* A few daya later tlie Italian government announced its at 
rence in the views expressed b^ the ministers of the three 
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mpproftdied on the subject by "'interested powers,'' 
Ittd dedined to express an opinion or to take any action 
b the matter. 

Tlie Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs thanked the 
■iniiti I II of the three powers for their friendly advice, 
Mid that the question was purely one of internal poli- 
kia^ declared that he could guarantee that order would 
he preaenred, and suggested that if the government were 
■t tills stage to endeavor to suppress the consideration, 
an attempt would cause the very disturbances 
it was sought to avoid. 

The formal reply of the Chinese government was 
ghrcn on November 1 through the Vice-Minister of 
Fofeign Afi^airs, who called at the legations of the f or- 
rii^ powers and made verbal statements. He thanked 
Bk powers for their friendly interest, but declared that 
Hk question was already in the hands of the Chinese 
people and the consideration could not, therefore, be 
postponed. As for political disturbances, his govern- 
nent had been informed by the officials in the provinces 
diat they would be able to keep order in the event of 
a decision to effect the cliange. He besought the co- 
operation of the powers in restraining a small number 
of rebels who might seek to operate in foreign coun- 
tries and in the foreign concessions in China. He made 
it evident that his government considered the matter 
cot of purely domestic concern. 

In the meantime, the balloting for the election of rep- 
leaentatives to the colleges which were to decide the 
question had been going on. The vote was taken on the 
Utfis of the electoral census and lists prepared for the 
Boming election of the National Assembly and the choos- 
*t^ of delegi es to the National Convention. The elec- 
offidals given notice to qualified citizens in 
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every district and every special electoral group t 
they were entitled to cast ballots to determine what f( 
of government should he adopted. The persons so m 
fied were required to register, and all who had reg 
tered were allowed to vole on the days set for their ij 
tricts or groups. In each of the provincial constitu 
cies the voters selected five men who in turn chose ( 
as elector for the district. The electors proceeded 
their respective provincial capitals and there cast th 
ballots either for the republic or for constitutional m 
archy. The voting for the dependencies was draw 
citizens who happened to be in Peking. 

The canvass of the returns showed that all but fi 
of the 2,043 electors had declared for constitutional m 
archy. In many provinces the electors were asked 
express themselves as to who should be Emperor- 
the unanimous opinion, where sought, was for Yl 
Shih-kai. The Council of State immediately sent Y 
a petition asking him to accept the throne, and on 1 
cember 11 it was announced that Yuan "in deferena 
the will of the people" had consented to become I 
peror. That the question of tlie form of govemn 
was submitted to the electorate, and that the eled 
voted for the monarchy, indicates, to begin with, 
things: first, that President Yuan Shih-kai had 
eluded that the change was desirable or necessarj-;i 
ond, that he was confident that it could be effected! 
cessfully and without likelihood of serious opposi 
Yuan has been and is practically absolute. Had he 
favored the change, he would have discouraged dii 
sion and he could have prevented its consideration, 
had control of the organizing of the electoral 
ery; he knew in advance what return he could 
in the elections. 



II 
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e decision in favor of monarchy must be credited 
to the President, who was undoubtedly affected 
e pressure of the military element and influenced 
msiderations of foreign policy; the confirmation 
e decision may be credited to the limited aristo- 
! electorate, which was essentially of the govem- 
't dxK>sing. The people as a whole have not known 
joo much about the question under discussion, and 
have not in the moMS decided either wav. 
ina has been a republic only in the sense that a 
having an elected chief executive with a limited 
of office is a republic. The President has been 
lit absolute and he might have remained in office 
ghteen more years. Yuan Shih-kai, Emperor, wiU 
little differently from Yuan Shih-kai, President, 
i state in which there is an Emperor, with a life 
and a fixed succession, will, of course, be a different 
from that in which the people have the legal right 
ange their chief executive at intervals. 

far as China's immediate future is concerned, her 

est needs are security, order, and an efficient of- 

iom. The people have been little concerned as to 

the government shall be called or how organized, 

ly it will afford them security and do them justice. 

have always considered that the test of a satis- 
fy government is to be sought in the happiness of 
leople. There is little doubt among qualified ob- 
rs that China's position among the nations will 
rengthened by the assurance that a strong execu- 
s securely established in authority at Peking. As 
be more distant future, a country that has experi- 
I twenty-five changes of dynasty, established a tem- 
ry republican government, and again reverted to 
LTcfay, may, if the time amies and it so chooses* 
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ask another Emperor to abdicate, and e^bMJ 
other republican government. 

Before agreeing to accept the throne. Yuan j 
nounced that no change would be made ""this ye| 
Probably the intention is that the change shall not| 
efiFected until after the Constitutional Convention all 
have met and framed a permanent constitution.^ < 
view of the Japanese, British, Russian and French ""fl 
gestions" of October 29, and as a measure of pncH 
expediency, this would be good political strategy. , 

That the change would not be accepted without M 
disturbance was a foregone conclusion. The asstf 
nation of Admiral Tseng, GSovemor of Shanghai,' 
November 10, was an act in protest against the govd 
ment. On December 5 a party of would-be rebels I 
tempted — to the discomfort of the foreign settlement 
to seize a government training ship lying in the rh 
at Shanghai, but without success. 

The rebellion which has broken out in Yunnan 
somewhat more serious. On the day following the i 
nouncement of Yuan's acceptance of the proffer 
throne it was reported that five provinces had revolh 
Later and more reliable reports indicate that the r 
ing is confined practically to Yunnan, where the e 
Tutuh (military governor), Tsai Ao, is in commai 
of a body of insurgents. 

Tsai Ao is one of the "Young Chinese" who, studyii 
military science in Japan, played an important part 

the revolution. As tutuh in Yunnan he made an e 

— - 

^ The election of delegates for the Constitutional Conventioi 
now under way^ and the Convention will in all likelihood be ( 
ganized and will function substantially as has been provided 
the laws framed during the past year. 
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lest ftoaaed by restoring and maintaining peace in 
il to mc w li mt restless province. In 1918 he was of- 
^ m seat in the Council of State at Peking, and later 
• appointed director of the Bureau for the Survey- 
l id Lands. Early in December last he left Peking, 

fbe pka of iU health, to recuperate in Japan, and 
wms next heard of as leader of the revolt in Yunnan. 
En estimating the significance of the revolt, it must 

that Yunnan is furthest removed of the 
from Peking; and also that the Yunnanese 
re been particularly exasperated by the success of 
) goremment in its relentless campaign for the sup- 
swon of opium growing, which was a lucrative oc- 
pation there. 

To what extent Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing, the 
ft known of the republican leaders, are in sympathy 
connection with the rebellion is not known. Both 
med their lesson in 1918; and neither will be ready 

associate himself with another unduly precarious 
dertaking. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the rebellion will 
ike great headway. In the first place, the armed forces 

the nation, especially the better trained troops of 
\ North, are under the absolute control of Yuan — 
whom they are loyaK Nearly all of the military gov- 
lors in the provinces are either old followers or per- 
lal friends of Yuan, and the few exceptions are 
ictical men and essentially conservative in disposition. 

the second place, the principle of monarchical gov- 
iment fairly represents the political ideal of the peo- 

as a whole. Third, even his worst enemies concede 
it Yuan is the ablest man to whom the nation can 
k both for reconstruction within and for defense 
linst what, after all, is the greatest menace to its lib- 
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erties — danger from without. Yuan's preeminena 
demonstrated by the fact that the Manchus looked 
him — whom they had two years before disgraced- 
their best hope in their hour of danger; that Sun Y 
sen jdelded the position of chief executive in his fa^ 
that the bankers of the five powers group signed tl 
loan contract with him personally in spite of the 
position of the Assembly; that the best of the revc 
tionary generals, along with the former officers of 
Manchus, remained loyal to him when their misguic 
colleagues embarked upon the ill-advised and easily si 
pressed rebellion of 1918; and, finally, by the fact tl 
for thirty years the representatives of foreign coi 
tries, both official and unofficial, who have come in a 
tact with him have felt and have shown their confiden 
in him. 



Biographical Notes appear infra, pp. 405-412. 
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CHAPTER VII 

JAPAN : THE USE OF JAPAN AS A MODERN POWEB 

The modem history of Japan begins in the sixteenth 
entur}% Not until 1542 did the first white men, Portu^ 
uese under Mendez Pinto, land on the soil of that iso^ 
ited island realm. The newcomers brought with them 
uns, powder, cotton and tobacco. Seven years later 
'rmncis Xavier and his missionary band introduced the 
tible. The Buddhist priests, traditionally tolerant, lis- 
ened impassively to Xavier until his bigotry stirred 
hem to the point of opposition, but he was helped on 
lis way as he moved from place to place by the desire 
>f the people for the trade which followed him. 

The dual system of government, a survival of many 
centuries, under which the Mikado, the legal and titular 
soTereign, remained in the seclusion of his palace at 
Kyoto, while the Shogun, the head of the military nobil- 
ity, governed the country, prevailed at this time in all its 
significance. The last quartet of the sixteenth century 
^w the Ashikaga clan deposed from the shogunate 
^d the control of the administration wrested from it 
^y Xobunaga Oda, one of the greatest of Japan's war* 
*^rs and statesmen. 

Xobunaga permitted the Christian missionaries to 
ro on with their propaganda. His successor, Hideyoshi 
I^oyotomi, the *'Napoleoa of Japan,** was antagoniased 
^y the militant methods employed by the Jesuit priests, 
^nd in 1507 be authorized a general persecution of the 
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Christians, who are estimated to have numbered by that 
time 300,000. In 1593 Franciscan and Dominican frian 
had begun to come from the Philippines and Spain, aad 
their subsequent quarrels with the Jesuits soon antago- 
nized the native rulers. 

About 1600 the first Dutch traders reached Japan. 
One of their vessels carried as its pilot an Englishman, 
Will Adams. Though neither an official nor a scholar, 
Adams made a favorable impression upon the Court 
and by virtue of his practical knowledge of shipbuilding 
soon found himself in the high favor of the Shogun. 
He spent the remainder of his life in Japan. 

The monopolistic returns from the foreign trade, 
which increased rapidly in value as a consequence of tbe 
competition which arose between the British and the 
Dutch East India Companies, predisposed lyeyasu, the 
founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate,^ to tolerance of 
the missionaries. lyeyasu even sent an emissary to Eu- 
rope to observe the conduct of Christians in their own 
countries, but the report brought back of inquisitions 
and religious strife, coupled with the suspicion which 
developed locally from sectarian contentions, led him in 
1614 to publish an edict requiring the banishment of 
all foreign priests, the destruction of their churches, and 
the punishment of all native Christians who would not 
recant. From this time persecution became constantly 
more vigorous. The Christians did not tamely submit, 
and in 1637 the Christian Revolt of Shimabara brought 
upon them a great massacre at Hara, the Dutch lending 
ignoble aid with the guns of their ships. By 1640 prac- 
tically all foreigners had been driven out with the ex- 
ception of the Chinese and the Dutch, both of whom 
were interested in trade rather than in missions. The 

* 1603. 
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Chinese traders were confined to Nagasaki; the Dutch 
to Deshima, a small island in the harbor off that city, 
to which two ships from Europe were allowed to come 
annually until, in 1790, the number was reduced to one. 
Between 1640 and 1854 Japan remained, except for 
tiiis one small aperture, absolutely sealed against the 
influences of the West. 

During these years a history of Japan was compiled 
which, though not published until 1851, was copied by 
hftnd by many enthusiastic students. In spite of Im- 
perial decrees Dutch scientific books were read. Grad- 
ually the restrictions were relaxed. In 1809 the study of 
the English language was begun, and in 1847 an Eng- 
iirii grammar was published. 

Two revolutionary changes make the history of Japan 
in the nineteenth century in some respects analogous 
to that of Western nations in the same or proximate dec- 
ides. The first was the reopening of Japan; the sec- 
ond the restoration of power to the Emperor. The 
same preliminary changes led up to and influenced both; 
the first hastened on the second. 

Circumstances as well as men were favorable to the 
United States in the efforts which several nations be- 
gan eariy in the century to direct toward the opening up 
of trade with Japan. Americans had no traditions of 
eutjr unsatisfactory relations to contend with, and their 
first steps toward friendship were facilitated by the fa- 
vors they were able to confer in the restoring of ship- 
wrecked sailors found at sea or cast away upon the Ore- 
gon and California coasts. The Pacific had become of 
some importance to Americans through the whaling in- 
dustry, and the wrecking of a few of our vessels on the 
Japanese coast made it imperatively necessary to ob- 
tain guaranties for friendly treatment of our sailors. 
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Not until 1853, however, did the forcing of the ( 
begin, their rusty hinges being then loosened by th( 
of Commodore Perry's diplomacy with the pressuj 
the presence of the "black ships" and the menace of d 
terrible cannon. 

The United States had sent Commodore Perry 4 
instructions to negotiate with the ruler of Japan t 
end that: (1) Protection should be guarantee* 
American seamen who were in danger or had suff 
shipwreck on the Japanese coast; (2) permission sh( 
be granted to American vessels to obtain suppliel 
certain Japanese ports; and (3) certain ports sh( 
be opened to American trade. Perry took with J 
new inventions of many kinds and gifts, which pro 
extremely useful as an adjunct of diplomacy. I 

Perry had a letter from the President of the Vm 
States which he was instructed to deliver to the "a 
ereign of Japan"; and this he delivered to a represel 
tive of the Shogun who was eventually sent to hill 
receive the message from America. His reluctant ll 
were now greatly put to it to decide what reply I 
should make to the imweleome proposals. | 

In the circles of Japanese oflicialdora counsels ■ 
divided ; the Shogun, who knew more than others on 
outside world and of comparative forces and was toj 
fore better able to understand what Perry's arrival ■ 
portend, favored accepting the inevitable; the Impi 
court in its self-contained ignorance urged that no fi 
be accorded the annoying requests of the impertii 
foreigners. I 

Recognizing the reasonableness of giving them I 
to consider. Perry, having informed them that he wJ 
return next year for his answer, sailed away to the I 
nese coast. At Shanghai the commander of a RuJ 
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9et propowd to him that they join forces and compel 
e Japanew to accede to the common demand that they 
Kn Hieir doors. This Perry refused to consider, hav- 
g orders from his government that he was at all 
net to respect the sovereign rights of Japan and was 
it to use force unless compelled in self-defense to 



The American fleet, reenforced and presenting an 
|Kidiig array, returned to Yedo Bay in February, 
M. The interim had been spent in argument between 
t courts of Kyoto and of Yedo, the Shogun pointing 
t that Japan was in no position to withstand the for- 
(Ders if appeal were made to arms, and urging the ad- 
Dtages of accepting commercial intercourse for the 
ke of learning the arts and methods of the West ; the 
Dperor insisting that his retainers must not per- 
t "these people to pollute one inch of our terri- 



♦• 



Femr and common sense prevailed. The Shogun 
IDcd a treaty with Perry on March 31, 1854. This 
*ty — from which dates the rise of "New Japan'* — 
cognizing the principles of "friendship and amity," 
cyrided that two ports should be opened for the pur- 
lae of supplies, that shipwrecked sailors should be 
operly cared for, and that consuls might be stationed 
Shimoda should circumstances require. It contained 
nost-favored-nation clause. In the same year Great 
itain, in the following year Russia and Holland, and 
jtr other nations obtained similar treaties. All were 
ped on the responsibility of the Shogun, the Mikado 
Eoaining obdurate in his refusal to have anything to do 
th the men from the West. It is interesting to note 
at by this time the individual i>ower of the Shogun 
kd greatly declined, the holder of the title being fre- 
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quently a mere youth, and that the real authority I 
in the hands of a number of Lords in Council at H 
Shogim's Court. 

In August of 1856 Mr. Townsend Harris, designati 
as American Consul -General to Japan, landed at SH 
moda. Harris was invested with diplomatic powa 
and his primary mission was to obtain a cominercil 
treaty. To this the Shogimate was favorable, but 
necessary to convey to the country the impression o 
resistance. Hence, although he obtained a conventia 
in 1857 guaranteeing consular and extraterritorial prrri 
leges and arranging a rate of exchange between Jspi 
nese and American coins, it was not until July, l^ 
that Harris was able to secure the signing of the long 
sought commercial treaty. Wlien it had been concluded 
however, Harris' treaty of 1858 became, and it n 
mained until the making of the new series after 18* 
the model for the treaties of other nations, while S 
terms remained the basis of Japan's commercial rell 
tions with the world until 1899. It provided for ft 
reception of diplomatic representatives at the capit* 
and of consuls at open ports, together with extrateil 
torial jurisdiction; American citizens were given ti 
right to Uve at Yedo and the open ports ; four new pm 
were to be opened; commerce was to be freely alio' 
at the open ports, subject to a low scale of ad vaJort 
customs duties; importation of opium was forbiddt 
and most- favored-nation treatment was guaranteed. 

In the following month representatives of Great Bn 
ain, France, and Russia obtained treaties with prU 
cally identical provisions. 

Japanese emissaries had been sent abroad on spM 
missions prior to the closing of the country. But 
seventy-one commissioners who left Japan in Februai 
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sdiange at Washington the ratification of the 
ty formed the first diplomatic mission which 
aese sent abroad. These commissioners were 
OSS the Pacific and up the Atlantic Coast on 
I war vessels, and their visit to the United 
ide upon them, as did they upon America, an 
J favorable impression. Harris returned as 
rican Minister to Japan, and there he remained 
r, 1862. 

annab of Japanese-American relations the 
Fownsend Harris should be inseparably linked 
of Commodore Perry, for while it was Perry 
&d Japan to unlock her doors, it was Harris 
jaded her to open them and prepare to qualify 
)ership in the society of nations, 
^ing of these treaties was not unattended with 
ind violence, but the marvel was that so little 
IS manifested. The Shogun acted throughout 
tly ; if perpetrators of iniquity upon foreigners 
)unishment, it was usually because they were 
ittached and lordless rofdn or vassals of feudal 
ose power was too great for even the Shogun 
in. Harris' life was menaced and his secre- 
murdered. In 1861 and 1862 the British Le- 
IS attacked. In 1861 an Englishman was killed 
:ohama by an attendant of the Prince of Sat- 
an insult, according to Japanese standards, 
^ity of that feudal chief. An indemnity was 
d« and as this was not forthoHning a British 
bombarded the Satsuma stronghold, Kago- 
id the indemnity was increased threefold, 
the extreme conservatism of the Imperial 
anifested itself in the issuing by the Mikado 
-ee ordering the closing of the ports and the 
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driving out of the foreigners, the Shogun sent e 
to European capitals asking that the treaties be 
pended and the opening of the new ports be postpc 
The envoys emphasized the disturbed condition (A 
country and the increase in the cost of living dn 
( foreign trade. The result was a compromise: thefl 
for the expulsion of foreigners was withdrawn, and 
treaty powers agreed to tlie postponement of the 0| 
ing of all the new ports excepting Yokohama, 
members of this mission, as had been those who 1 
to the United States in 1860, were deeply imprt 
with the wealth, power, and influence of Occidi 
countries. 

The Satsuma clansmen, one of the great souti 
groups, had already been given an effective illustn 
of the futihty of resistance to tlie armed force t 
backed the diplomacy of the West. It remained 
another great clan of the South, Choshiu, to be bw 
to a similar realization. The men of Choshiu had in 
the double end of prohibiting the encroachment ol 
foreigners and of weakening the Shogunate in ord 
obtain preponderant influence with the Imperial th 
Their opportunity for action lay in their possesai 
the forts which controlled the Straits of Shimon 
leading into the Inland Sea. Here they fired upa 
vessels of the Shogun, of the United States, andol 
ropean nations, in utter disregard both of municipJ 
of international law. A combined squadron of Bl 
French, Dutch, and American warships bombanto 
forts in September, 1864, and landed marines, 
spiked every gun in the fortifications. The Shogui 
it upon himself to pay an indemnity of $3,000,000,1 
the powers concerned agreed to divide equally U 
themselves. Twenty years later the United Statf 
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ned its diare of this indemnity, to the great grati- 
itkiii of the Japanese. 

In the lig^t of their lateir * acl irements, it is 
ipedtl interest to recall tl t Prince Ito, Ja-* 

I'l greatest statesman, an< tl e Marquis Inouye, 
Twitt destined to serve as t most influential 

mg the '"Elder Statesmen," hastened home from stu- 
t life in London at this time to urge upon their clans- 
t the futility of resistance to such superior force and 
civilization which it repn ated. Their advice was 
Kidered the shallow judj nt of youth — until the 
te of events justified the ir contentions. 
be bombardments of Ka ^shima and Shimonoseki 
mplished what no other influence could have ef- 
^ The Satsuma and Ch shiu clans, which had been 
Hilwarks of anti-foreign s ntiment, arrived at a sense 
beir comparative weakness and became desirous of 
tiing western methods. The weakening eflFects of 
laUsm were apparent. An interest was aroused in 
ign customs and inventions. Satsuma and Choshiu 

forgot their own minor diflFerences and united to 
g about centralization of government. From this 

forward the influential elements in Japan were 
Kikd to the idea of intercourse with foreign na- 

be next effort of the diplomats was directed toward 
ring the Emperor's ratification of the treaties, which 
feh to be necessary in view of the traditional rever- 
of the Japanese for the authority of the throne, 
liis the British Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, took 
lead. Under instructions from his government, he 
Kised to the Japanese that if the Emperor would 
y the treatii s, consent to an early opening of cer- 
ports, and i *ee to a tariff on a 5 per cent basis. 
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Great Britain would waive two-thirds of the Chq 
indemnity. A naval demonstration was arranged ii 
last months of 1865, in which the French and D 
participated with the British. These measures ao( 
plished their prime purpose, for the Emperor publi 
a decree armouncing his approval of the treaties. 
British had, however, asked for more than couh 
given and therefore had an excuse for retaining thi 
demnity because the Japanese postponed the opa 
of Hiogo and Osaka. 

In 1866 the United States, Great Britain, France 
Holland signed a new convention with the Japai 
procuring a revision of the tariff. By this new ami 
ment foreign intercourse was further encouraged, 
ficials were no longer to prevent free intercourse, ( 
mercial and social, between inhabitants of treaty j 
and foreigners; natives were to be allowed to hire 
eign vessels to trade either at the open i)orts or abi 
and Japanese were to be free to go abroad as stu^ 
or traders. 

As the time for the opening of Hiogo and Osaka 4 
near, the strange situation was presented of Em| 
and Shogun opposing the fulfillment of their pra 
while the great clans urged that it be kept to Uu 
ter. Nothing could more clearly have demonstj 
than did this change of front on the part of the claiU 
the cause of seclusion was lost. Thoroughly conss 
in their aim to overthrow the shogunate, the clan) 
had completely altered their plan of operations to 
end. Having encouraged the Mikado in his reac 
ary policy, they now opposed reaction. The we( 
vane of clan opposition had swung from in to out, 
it was now the wish of the Satsuma and Choshiu la 
to plunge as quickly as possible into the unknowi 
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estem influence and customs in order that Japan 
; emerge equipped with the essentials for the at- 
ent of unity at home and predominance in the 
L 

:e decreed that the full Imperial consent to the 
T in the national policy should be given by a new 
Tor. In 1867 Mutsuhito, destined to reign until 
and to symbolize in an extraordinary degree the 
of the new Japan, succeeded his father upon the 
?. The youthful monarch at once gave his con- 
L> the opening of the ports, and thus after twelve 
of divided counsels Japan was officially open to 
Drld. 

lultaneously with this complete reversal of atti- 
»n the question of foreign affairs there occurred a 
ntous revolution in the machinery of the Japa- 
fovemment. For seven centuries the Shoguns had 
n control of the administration. In 1868 the then 
* of the shogunate resigned his administrative 
\ mostly at his own volition, into the hands of the 
'ror. A variety of factors had led to this decision, 
fially the vigorous agents of leisure- and luxury^ 
^ sovereigns, the Shoguns had in turn fallen a prey 

ener\'ating influence of court life and an age of 
, and their prestige had waned as their authority 
rielded by subordinates. A revival of historical 
s brought the educated classes to a realization that 
boguns had usurped and were exercising powers 
belonged of "divine right" to the Emperor. With 

the advantages of the feudal system sank, in the 
ar mind, in relative importance to the disadvan- 
which that reflrime brought home to the trading 
idustrial and t fricultural classes. Producers 

to diafe uii r t burden of supporting a great 
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horde of privileged nobles and military men in an 
when the latter rendered no real service and contribfl 
little to the common welfare. All this had its di 
bearing later on the question of the abolition of feui 
ism. The shogunate was further weakened by the 
valries of the clans, but, fortimately for the Shogun, li 
clans were more jealous of each other than of his powe 
The bombardments of Kagoshima and Shimonosek 
however, drove the two most powerful clans to unil 
for purposes of foreign policy. Jlost effective 
ably, of all influences, the thinkers among Ja] 
statesmen had begun to realize that the dual s] 
could no longer continue to operate successfully, 
the new activities of the government, especially 
field of foreign aflfairs, required unity and a strong) 
tral authority. 

The attitude of welcome which the Shogun had 
compelled to assume when Perry presented his del 
had undermined his influence with the daimyos and tl 
samurai. Whether willingly or not, the Shogun In 
entered into treaty relations with the "barbarians" 
bad abandoned the traditional policy of seclusioi 
was hut logical for the nation to desire centra] 
of power in order that, since the incoming of alii 
fluences was inevitable and had been accepted, the 
try might be united and capable of protecting il 
against undue pressure. 

With splendid grace, when one considers that 
1608 his family had held the highest office under tj 
Emperor and that millions of retainers were at his ooi 
mand, the Shogun Keiki, bowing to the expressed 
of the great daimyos. resigned. Though his resij 
was accepted, the control of foreign affairs was It 
bis bands for some months. The great clans 
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of this and attempted to make the issue certain 
tf htgh-handed measures, seizing the gates of the Im- 
Knal Palace and obtaining a decree which ordered the 
Abolition of the shogunate. The Shogun, although will- 
ng to leave the question to the assembled daimyos, re* 
this action by a few clans. His followers were 
more incensed and» had they been led by an lye* 
in the struggle that followed, might have turned 
lefemt into victory. The clans and the Imperial Court 
ad, however, found a common ground for cooperation, 
ml with their victory over the Shogun*s retainers the 
taiperial Court obtained full control, thus making the 
vmy open to a reorganization of the government along 
ioes of centralization. 

There still remained one great obstacle in the path 
4 progress. This was the institution of feudalism. 
Smving developed with the shogunate, it was but natu- 
b1 that it should fall with that office. The weakening 
nfluences which had undermined the Shogun's position 
imI a similar effect upon feudalism. Both institutions 
rere essentially decentralizing influences ; both were out 
4 date; both were shown to be elements of w^eakness to 
lie state in conflict with Western powers. 

The Restoration had been very largely due to the 
work of the younger men, men in the prime of youth 
Ired by patriotic spirit and ambition. Many of these 
rcre samurai of the better type. These men now en- 
|mgcd in the work of bringing the daimyos to a sense 
ii the necessity for their s rrender of their feudal pre* 
rogathres. Force was out of the question; the arts of 
persuasion alone could be used. The task was not so 
fifBcuh as might have ^'^n expected in view of the age 
nf the system and the extent of the privileges, amount- 
inir practically to supreme administrative, judicial, and 
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financial power, which the daimyos enjoyed. The ua 
rai were in great part sustained by the feudal lords, 
that it is difficult, in spite of the opinions of some writ* 
to see wherein these warriors could have expected beW 
conditions for themselves to follow upon tlie destructi 
of feudalism. While the principle of selfishness cann 
be entirely ruled out of account, that alone would be 
terly inadequate to explain the action of the feud 
chiefs in 1869. In that year, within as many weeki' 
the feudal regime had lasted centuries, the system * 
abolished through voluntary surrender by the daimy 
of their lands and prerogatives, to be dealt witli by t 
Emperor as he deemed best. We see in this great 
nunciation a tremendous evidence of the power of t 
ideal of reverence for the Emperor. Moreover, theM 
rifice, which proved very costly to both chieftains ua 
samurai, appears to have been due in part to a sen«n 
of the fact that the future of the country demanded' 
The great light which showed the inconsistency of 
institutions of the old regime with the hopes of the i 
appears to have broken suddenly upon the nunds of 
influential classes, and without waiting to be forced i 
what would ultimately have had to come, they took 
step which marked the climax of the revolution! 
process. At first glance the nobility of the sacrij 
would seem to put the transaction above the realm. 
criticism. But it is fair to ask whether, in the enthi 
astic unanimity of this renunciation, the Japanese 
tocracy were not swayed in many cases by unquestio 
ing emotionalism or, in some cases, fear of appearaiU 
at the expense of that spirit of initiative and indivi 
ality which is essential in the character of a people ( 
tined to hold a leading place in tlie procession of 
tions. For the development of great and abiding 
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itutioos and of the highest ideals in govemment, it is 
iential that the ruling few be able to draw inspiration 
am tbo0e whose affairs they administer; government 
Dst be a process of give and take made possible be- 
nae both the leaders and the led are in agreement, as 
result of individual conviction, as to fundamental prin- 
ples of action. 

The Imperial Rescript which announced to the pow- 
a that the reins of government had been resumed by 
e Emperor was issued in February, 1868. Shortly 
eremfter the leaders of the principal clans addressed 
memorial to the throne wherein, declaring that the 
mure of the country had been a mistake, they sug- 
sttcd a change of attitude: 

Let the foolish argument which has hitherto styled foreigners 
gB and goats and barbarians be abandoned. Let the court 
mnonies hitherto imitated from the Chinese be reformed, and 
e foreigners* representatives be invited to court in the manner 
escribed bj the rules current among all nations, and let this 
publiclj notified throughout the country, so that the count- 
m people may be taught what is the light in which they are to 
gmrd this subject. 

While this memorial indicated the attitude of the lead- 
1* many of the samurai of the inferior type continued 
Tiew the presence of foreigners as an insult to their 
ir c re ig n and their own traditions, and a number of 
inor outbreaks occurred. In March, 1868, the escort 
' the British Minister, Sir Harr}' Parkes, was at- 
ckcd by two of these obdurate swordsmen, whereupon 
e oourt leaders apologized and the Mikado issued this 



An penoos in future guilty of murdering foreigners, or of 
ittiag any acts of violence toward them, will be not only 
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acting in opposition to His Majesty's express orders and be I 
cause of national misfortune, but will also be committing 
heinous offense of causing the national dignity and good fi 
to suffer in the eyes of the Treaty Powers with whom 
Majesty has declared himself bound by relations of amity. 

This and a declaration which soon followed, remt 
ing the prohibition of missionary work, amounted to 
official sanctioning of the policy favoring foreign i 
tercourse which the Shogun had inaugurated. 

Following upon the Restoration, the treatj- pow 
all transferred their diplomatic connections to I 
Court of the Mikado, which, after remaining at Kyi 
until 1868, was in that year removed to Tokyo. In I 
first year of the new order the diplomatic corps H 
received in audience by the Emperor. 

In April, 1868, the Emperor issued the famfl 
"Charter Oath," promising reforms looking toward n 
resentative institutions and the substitution of 
methods for those found old and outworn. The era (|| 
reform forthwith began. The Sovereign appeared 1 
public. The old nobility was abolished and with it 
samurai, whose passing, though inevitable, has about 
a touA of pathos. In 1869 the first Assembly met, " 
the purpose of getting at national opinion and ta! 
the advice of the ruling classes." 

European dress began to be worn. Between Yol 
hama and Tokj'o telegraph lines were run in 1888, S 
by 1872 a railway was in operation between tliose citi 
In 1871 the first newspaper appeared, the Shimbt 
Zasaki. In the same year prefectures coordinated 
the central government were substituted for the clan I 
ministration, this being the first step toward doing as* 
with the feudal organization. Numerous ceremon 
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mis disappeared and Western informality began to be 
iitatcd« In 1875 the European calendar was adopted. 
ost oflSces were established. In 1877 Japan signed the 
itemational Postal Convention, and in 1879 she be- 
ime a party to the International Telegraphic Conven- 
Mi. Numerous students went to Europe and America 

acquaint th^nselves with the literature and the scien- 
Sc and legal foundations of the West. 

In 1872 universal military service was introduced, 
his was a logical following-out of the policy which 
id abolished feudalism. The military class, the samu- 
i, had expected to be retained as the army of the new 
ipan. Disappointed and feeling a sense of outrage 
'cr the disregard of their traditionally exclusive claims 

fight their country's battles, they now revolted under 
e leadership of Saigo Takamori, one of the Satsuma 
murai and a notable leader of the movement for the 
estoration. The revolt failed, the warrior class going 
>wn to defeat before the first levies of the new in- 
ntrj*. The establishment of the conscription system 
J the country of its unruly military gentry and placed 
ipan in line with European practices. 
A college for the study of foreign languages had been 
tablisbed in 1857; a school of European medicine, in 
158. Out of these grew the University of Tokyo. In 
0^1 the Ministr)' of Education was reorganized. The 
udcnts who had gone to foreign lands found them- 
(res handicapped by ignorance of languages. In 1884 
e study of English was made a part of the course in 
e pubUc schools. In other ways the general educa- 
xial curriculum was revised so as to aid students in- 
nding to go '^Sroad. In accordance with the general 
titude of th< government the lowest classes, hitherto 
utcasts " were declared citizens. The instrument of 
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the Emperor in carrying out these reforms was U 
Council of State, the collegiate head of the adtc 
tration. which contained both reformers and more c 
servative representatives of the clans. To the wisda 
of this body the greater part of the credit for so peat 
fully wrought a transformation is due. 

The Japanese were not long in discovering that 
ratifying the Treaties of 1858 and of subsequent ya 
they had parted with two essential attributes of 9 
ereignty, judicial and financial autonomy. Ford 
courts with extraterritorial jurisdiction were est! 
lished in Japan, and the tariff rates were fixed i 
could not be raised. In principle and in practice 1 
people felt extraterritoriality to be a disgrace and : 
injustice, while the expanding governmental activit 
called for increased revenues. It is clear that in drai 
ing the details of the treaties advantage was taken, 
foreign negotiators, of Japanese ignorance and hd 
lessness, although in principle and for the conditi 
prevailing when they were made the treaty provisio 
were reasonable and just. 

According to a clause in some of the treaties, prop 
sitions for revision were to be in order in 1872. 
1871 the government sent a commission to the UniJ 
States and Europe under Iwakura Tomomi, Minisl 
for Foreign AfTairs, together with Ito and others. T 
commission was to explain the progress which Japan II 
made and to try to secure a revision of the treaties, 
was also to collect information concerning European 
stitutions and methods of government. The effort 
secure treaty revision failed. The Japanese were i 
yet able to offer satisfactory guaranties for the set 
of foreigners and foreign trade. Also, the treaty | 
ers had agreed to act in common and they could i 
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HK upon tenns of revision. No doubt the influence 
foragn manufacturers and merdiants who wished to 
itiDue to profit bjr the very low tariff duties was con- 
emble. 

[t was pointed out to the envojrs that Japan should 
ng ber legal system up to standards of Western civili- 
ioa^ and they saw for themselves that their nation 
at make itself strong enough to stand the test of 
emational conflict. The Japanese statesmen set 
maehres immediately at both tasks. Advisers and 
lerts in law, finance, military affairs, agriculture, and 
mce were employed. The reform of the civil law was 
cd upon general Occidental practice ; that in commer- 
I law followed the German system; while France 
niahed the models for the altered criminal laws. The 
y aj'stem was not adopted, but a hierarchy of col- 
late courts, permitting the appeal of cases, was in- 
uted. A civil service s}'stem was adopted, a cabinet 
tern and a privy council were established. A com- 
KsioD appointed for drafting a constitution worked 
m 1881 to 1889, in which year the constitution was 
MDulgated* 

\ conference met at Tokyo in 1882 to consider the 
satkm of revising the treaties, but the American repre- 
[tative stood alone in his willingness to act fa- 
■ably to Japan.^ In 1886 another conference was 
dL Some progress was made toward reform of the 
iff duties, but no agreement was reached on the ques- 
ti of extraterritorial jurisdiction. The prospects 
rr that a compromise would be obtained by substi- 



Unhed States had negotiated a treaty wiUi Japan in 1S7S, 
ding the poinfi for which the Japanese were contending, but 
taold not go into effect onUl the other powers should have 
Bed Id similar prorisioos. 
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tuting for the foreign tribunals a number of for*'^ 
judges on the benches of those Japanese courts wr<^ 
would have to deal with cases involving foreigiriM^ 
This proposition was opposed by the Japanese peazve 
because it involved the appointment of judges by "S^ 
diplomatic corps of foreign powers and therefore » ■- 
stituted another invasion of Japanese sovereigntj-. 
this time the United States made with Japan an *3 
tradition treaty, an evidence of good will and of diii 
gence from the viewpoint of the British govemmcK] 
which held that it had the right under extraterritori^i 
provisions to search for and arrest in any part of J&^~ 
a British fugitive from justice. 

Count Okuma took up the struggle for trea^r^c 
vision, and because of his willingness to compromise ^ 
attacked by a fanatic who considered hun a tra.^K 
The government and people began to feel the gaifl 
of recognition a well-nigh hopeless task. Reform, h 
ever, continued. The constitution was promulgate; 
1889, and in 1890 the first elections for the Diet 
place. In 1893 the Lower House urged that revi^^ 
of the treaties be vigorously pressed. Great Britnin ^K~ 
still the leading power in the Far East and the su»"^ 
of the movement for treaty revision hinged upon*i^ 
attitude. In 1894 the conclusion that Japan's pro^^^ 
warranted the alteration of the treaties and that^^ 
friendship of Japan might not be without value in::* 
future, led the British government to yield and to ^ 
the first of the revised treaties which five years I^*t 
became effective. 

The United States at once followed the action ol 
her greatest trade rival and signed a new treatj'. 
1897 all the powers had taken similar action. Th 
treaties were to take effect in 1899. Thev surrend 
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Klerritorial jurisdiction and control over the tarifT, 
ect to the condition that for twelve years certain 

sixMild remain as fixed by the new treaty. Hence- 
I Japan was to possess judicial and financial au- 
'Xty. In return the whole country was opened to 
^e^idence of foreigners. 

I>«n thus after twenty-two years of diplomatic 
a^ vor and patient eff^ort toward reform had received 
Smarter of admission on a basis of legal equality 
tJie family of nations. Immediately the govem- 
showed its appreciation by publishing a rescript 
^ asserted it to be the Emperor's intention to treat 
e^ and foreigners impartially and called upon the 
1^ to sustain the honor of Japan in the ey^s of the 
i by refraining from any sort of attack upon the 
population. The 'Buddhist ecclesiastics issued 
that religious freedom was guaranteed by the 
dilution and that injury to Christians was to be con- 
"'erl a crime. 

tMx 1900 Japanese progress has continued. Espe- 
attention has been concentrated upon the army and 
navy. Between 1902 and 1918, $878,000,000 were 
^t on the navy alone. Japan now possesses ship- 
^ capable of building the largest modem warships, 
^ their machinery Her factories can furnish re- 
^^ armor plate for all the ships she can build. Her 
^test handicap lies in the fact that her supplies of 

tiiateriaK especially coal and iron, are limited, 
tigress in the development of land armament has 
^ equally rapid. Since the war with Russia, the 
^^ncse army has reached a strength twice as great 
^ possessed in that struggle, with an estimated peace 
^itig of 250,000 men, and a possible war complement 
'«000,000. The administration of the army and navy 
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is coordinated through the agency of the Supreme 1 
tary Council of War which contains officials from I 
services and advises the Emperor in all matters per 
taining to both. The expenditure for the army has bea 
even heavier than for the navy, totaling some $493,000, 
000 in the ten-year period, 1902-1913. This means tha 
in that period Japan expended over $860,000,000 fo 
her army and navy. The results of such tremendou 
sacrifice are a consolidation of influence, an assured pa 
sition against foreign aggression, and a national deb 
which is entirely out of proportion to the country' 
wealtli and resources. 

The educational system provides a series of school 
from kindergarten to university. For ever>' boy an( 
girl an elementary school training covering six years i 
required. After this periiid further education is volun 
tary. Compulsion has been unnecessary, no feature it 
modern Japanese life being more striking than the uni' 
versal desire for education along Western lines, Abow 
the elementary school are the so-called "middle schools,' 
offering philosophy and Oriental languages in addi- 
tion to the subjects found in American grammar Uhl 
high schools. Graduation from the middle school ex- 
empts a youth from one year of military service. 

The high school, to which an aspirant for univerat; 
work now passes, enables him to prepare for the uni- 
versity in three years or to spend four years in the studj 
of some professional subject such as law or medical 
The chief concern of these schools is the teaching J 
foreign languages, a function performed very iataf 
quately by the middle schools. 

There are a considerable number of normal scbook 
higher normal schools, colleges, and technical scbook 
for students who do not wish to attend or can- 
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le admitted to the universities. There are now 
Imperial universities^ of which those at Tokyo 
Kyoto are the best known. Tokyo University has 
Ities of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Literature, 
ce and Agriculture; Kyoto University has the 
with the exception of Agriculture. There are 
'arious private and endowed institutions of college 
liversity standing, of which the most important 
[ciogijikil(Keio) University; Waseda University 
ich was founded by Count Okiuna; and Doshisha 
^rsity — a Japanese-Christian institution. On the 
V however, the demand for higher education has 
n the provision of facilities. The universities are 
e to accommodate the whole number of qualified 
ats who apply for admission, and every year large 
ers of applicants have to be turned away, 
e first railway was opened to traffic in 1872. To- 
[lere are 5,000 miles of line, yet the increase of in- 
y and trade renders the transportation facilities 
icient and adds to the problem of internal develop- 
In 1906 the government bought out thirty-six 
te companies, thus concentrating the ownership of 
ivs in its own hands. 

ice 1880 the government has stimulated the growth 
[nerchant marine by large subsidies. This policy 
een bound up since 1896 with that of insuring a 
ency of transports in case of any future war. The 
lies have operated as was expected, and Japan's 
i merchant shipping in 1914 totaled 1,700,000 tons 
» placing her sixth among the nations. 
t growth of Japanese industries has been phenome- 
From a condition in which agriculture was all- 
iant, Japan has progressed since the Restoration 
ilace which entitles her to consideration as an in- 
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dustrial nation. Her rapid development in this respi 
has already enabled her to take advantage of the awa 
ening of China to Western influences. Her geogra|^p 
cal position and her cheap labor are greatly in her fa^B 
in competition for Far Eastern trade, but she labors « 
der the handicaps of possessing comparatively linrxx 
natural resources and lack of capital. In the initia'.^ 
and upbuilding of manufactures and the improveiax- 
of methods for the exploiting of natural products «Ed 
government has always led tlie way. Foreign t^ 
has been developed concurrently with the industrial J_j 
put, imports amounting in 1913 to some $870,000. Q 
and exports totaling $320,000,000. There was a _ 
ing away in 1914, due to the war. The figures ^^^m 
imports, $288,000,000; exports, $285,500,000. Irm 
first half of 1915 the exports exceeded the imports, tx 
figures, however, remaining below those of 1918. 1 
United States and China are by far the best of Ja^JM 
customers. 

Since 1867 Japan has completely transfonneA ' 
banking system. She now possesses some 2,800 t^** 
which at the end of 1913 had deposits of over $1.*^ 
000,000, More than six hundred of these are sa'*'^ 
banks. In 1897 the gold standard was adopted. ** 
currency system has been proved to he sound, 
opportunities for safe investment are numerous. 

In the realm of national finance the situation ■■ 
has developed out of the boundless ambition of 
Japan is little short of appalling. Revenues have! 
deed increased sixfold within the past twenty years. B 
the burden of taxation has in the same period f 
tripled, or, if we include the tariff* duties, quadrupk 
The rates of land, income, and business taxes, ii 
tuted for a time of war, have been kept at the iocr 
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ft. This has been necessitated because of post heU 
policies involving increase of armament, the han- 
f of the debt, colonial enterprises, and measures of 
rial development. The significance of the situation 
wght out in clearer perspective when we consider 
the government owns the railways, posts and tele- 
is, and forests; that it carries on enterprises of an 
MTV character employing over 200,000 persons; 
% holds the monopoly of the sale of camphor, to- 
p and salt — in these various ways narrowing the 

open to individual enterprise, and reducing the 
tial capacity of the people for paying taxes. The 
onal fact that the national debt had increased at 
^ rapid rate than either revenue or taxation during 
?<ennial period beginning with 1902 has operated 
otiose just mentioned to arouse an insistent demand 
^trenchment, a demand which successive govem- 
^ had been seeking to meet in some degree until 
-itbreak of the present war. But now participa- 
mi the war has required additional outlay and a 
5^ postponement of economy, 
^ired from ever}' standpoint save that of the finan- 
bligations of her government, the recent domestic 
*^' of Japan is inspiring. ' Japan has shown her- 
i prodigy among nations. \Vhether, as is so fre- 
Jy tfie case with prodigies, she will early reach a 

of arrest followed by decline of vigor will depend 
\y upon her success in addressing herself to the 
of duly proportioning her activities to her ultimate 

rfties. 

^ _ ■ _ ^ — ^-^^^^^_^^.^_^.^_^^^^^ 

t the present moment the evidences of comipUon in party 
^ and the renunciation by Count Oknma of the principle of 
ar and responsible government are a cause of misgiving to 
oherrers. On this question see Chapter X. 




CHAPTER VIII 

japan: constitution and govkbnmsnt 

The Japanese people are proud of affirmmg Uutj 
their constitution was the gift of the Emperor. Tlie| 
historian knows, however, that the gift was asked fori 
in emphatic terms. "Constitutional government" wii| 
the slogan of all the early movements toward the f(R^ ' 
mation of political societies. So marked was this fet-, 
ture of every program that, except for the tendency of 
the Japanese to rally to the call of leaders rather tfaaa 
to compare principles, one party would have done for aU. 

The growing influence of the political societies made 

. itself felt in 1881 when the Emperor issued an cdid 

promising a constitution and a national assembly. The 

' latter was to be convoked in 1891 ; time and opportunity 

were to be allowed for preparation and for the expree- 

sion of desires for or against reform. 

The Restoration government had been organized k 
seven departments after June, 1868. One of these ynii 
a bicameral deliberative assembly, the Gisei. The 
Lower House was composed of members, chosen ooe 
from each Daimiate, representing the governing autho^ 
ities and empowered to discuss specified matters under 
the control of the Upper House. Because of its un* 
progressive character the Gisei proved short-lived ui 
in 1871 it was replaced by the Sa-in, or Left Collegt 
This assembly also contained only Imperial nomiiieee 
but possessed a somewhat wider range of delibenitiic 
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nd kgiaUtive powers. In the same year a better basis 
w representation was made possible when the feudal 
rgmnization was done away with and the centralized 
rstcm of prefectures was established. 

That the highly developed governmental institutions 
r £uiope and America should be examined by and 
lould influence the Japanese in their progress toward 
constitution was inevitable. In 1871 a special com- 
MBxm was sent to both America and Europe, and this 
■mnission upon its return advised the adoption of per- 
ttoent laws and a constitution based on Imperial law, 
bach would provide opportunity to consult the wishes 
' the people in proportion as their capacity for self- 
yremment increased. 

From this time the Sa-in was continuously memori- 
iaed and urged to procure the establishment of a truly 
presentative assembly. The Sa-in considered that, 
bQe the samurai and wealthier merchants were capable 
' exercising the franchise intelligently, the general pub- 
r was not yet awakened and the power of the clans 
ouki be increased, not diminished, by halfway reforms. 
. step was taken, however, in May, 1874, when the 
iinperor established a deliberative assembly of local au- 
nrities, after which, in 1875, the Sa-in was abolished 
ad the Genro-in was authorized to do certain legisla- 
ire work. The Genro — made up of the Elder States- 
len — has from then until recently played the first 
lie in determining the personnel and policies of the 
iocessive governments ; in fact, as the real privy coun- 
3 and the mouthpiece of the Emperor, it may almost 
e said to have been the government itself. 

Toward the making good of the Emperor's promise, 
[|o^ Hirobumi and others were in 1882 dispatched to 
loiope to make a ckMe study of Western political theo- 
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ries and institutions. Upon their return, the Bureau 
for Constitutional Investigation was established willi 
Ito at its head. But the work of drafting the consti- 
tution was to be done by Ito under the Emperor's per 
sonal supervision. 

Meanwhile Western ideas were bringing about gnl 
ual reform. In 1884 the European system of ranki 
nobility was adopted. Titles to the number of five hi 
dred were conferred upon men of noble descent t 
upon civil and military officers who had been pra 
nent in the Restoration movement. A rescript of II 
established the cabinet system which exists today unj 
constitutional sanction. In 1888 the Privy Council n 
added to the list of governmental institutions — a md 
verj' pleasing to the people since the function of 4 
body was to advise the Emperor on matters 
state. 

On February 11, 1889, the constitution was prom 
• gated. With its accompaniment of important laws 
election, finance, organization of the Houses, and lo 
government, this document was the greatest constn 
tive production of Ito's life. By the gift of the coni 
tution the Emperor, in some degree voluntarily, bej 
the breaking of the road to national self-govemnM 
and placed within popular reach privileges and respt 
sibilities great indeed to a people hitherto unacctiston 
to representative government. Not that the people 
ceived the controlling power. Kather the ftmndatk 
were laid upon which an edifice of representative gi 
ernment might later be raised. It then remained 1 
legal and extralegal forces to rear the superstructl 
and to establish the institutions of self-nde. S( 
thing of this has subsequently been accomplished 
much still remains to be accomplished. 
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To consider the constitution itself: The center about 
every ofl^ and every official revolves, and from 
mU derive their power, is the Imperial Throne. 
Emperor remains, as before, the supreme head of 
lie goremment. Like the English King, in legal the- 
the Mikado is the fountainhead of justice and hon- 
like the German Emperor, he has the potential 
of an autocrat; unlike either, the legal basis of 
power is less its foundation than is the attitude 
Bf filial reverence, approximating worship, with which 
dbe Japanese people regard him. Emperor not 
llooe by right of inheritance, but by divine ordinance 
m well, be can do no wrong and his actions are not 
bo be made the subject of irreverent comment or dis- 



The constitution retains in the Emperor the important 
hinctions of government, but the executive, the legisla- 
tiret and judicial powers are to be exercised * 'according 
bo the provisions of the present constitution." This 
waggealB the sovereign of Thomas Hobbes' ''original 
Bompact/' and the attitude of James I when he de- 
clared: ''I will not be content that my power be dis- 
puted upon but I shall ever be billing to make the rea- 
ioo appear of all my doings and rule my actions ac- 
cording to my laws." 

**Tlie Emperor exercises the legislative power with 
Ife consent of the Imperial Diet." Ito believed thor- 
Dogfaly in concentration of power. This article in the 
Bona ti t u tion must, however, be read in connection with 
a later article which gives to each House of the Diet 
permiiiion to initiate projects of law. It is therefore 

to say that the Diet's functions are merely 
^9 though the authority to withdraw unwelcome 
Ub and to amend them gives the Emperor powers 
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which can be rendered nugatory only through the d^ 
velopment of party responsibility and a broadened fran* 
chise. 

The Emperor*s legislative power is rendered effectm 
by the introduction of bills, the withdrawal or amend* 
ment of bills brought in by others, and the rig^t to 
exercise an absolute veto. In the Emperor alone re- 
sides t^ right to propose constitutional amendmoiti. 
The session of the Diet may last only three months and 
the Emperor convokes, closes, and prorogues the Dkt: 
and dissolves the House of Representatives. Duriiigi 
the interim periods the ordinances of the Emperor hm' 
the force of law. These must receive the approval of 
the Diet when it assembles, but the amount of discis- 
sion allowed is often so meager that the assent given 
is perfunctory. Imperial ordinances in conflict with 
law are of no effect. 

The Emperor's executive powers embrace the wh(Je 
field of administration. To him belongs the power to 

• organize the departments, appoint and remove officials, 
and fix salaries. In consequence, all officials, including 

• the cabinet ministers, are responsible to him. He his 

• supreme command of the army and navy, he dedara 
war, makes peace, and concludes treaties. Martial law 
he may proclaim ; the granting of titles and other honcffs 
lies in him; he orders pardons and rehabilitation. As 

, in England, the cabinet acts for the Sovereign in the 
performance of all these functions. The Emperor does 
not directly exercise judicial authority. His appoint* 
ments and removals give him an indirect influence which 
is moderated by constitutional provisions requiring the 
observance of law. Ito was particular about proc^I^ 
ing an independent judiciary, and he provided that P^ 

' movals should be only "by way of criminal sentence or 
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puniriimeirt,'' the rules for the latter to be 
Arlenntiied by law/' The administrative courts af- 




vd tfie executive the means of safeguarding 
nmonty. 

Chftpter III of the con itution provides for an Im- 
erial Diet consisting of a Hoi of Peers and a House 
r Bepresentatives, the first c iposed of princes of 
m blood, nobles, and pei s linated by the Em- 
eror. The noble orders I t ] ik of marquis are 

■po w er ed by ordinance ioi f r i nong their own 
representatives to t Up; • House. The per- 
ppointed by the Em ror e chosen from two 
eneral classes: (1) those w e become famous for 

luming or services to the c e ; ( 2 ) persons elected, one 
V erndk city and prefecture, from among the highest 
Dcpmyers. The number elected by the nobles and those 
lected by the high taxpayers sit for seven years; those 
ppointed because of distinction sit for life. The num- 
of non-noble members may not exceed that of the 



The House of Peers contains 874 members, the House 
i Representatives, 881. The members of the latter are 
boaen from single electoral districts by male electors 
PTcr twenty-five years of age and paying at least ten 
prm ($5.00) in direct taxes. As the Election Law of 
900 abolished property qualifications for candidates, 
mctically any male citizen of the age of thirty years 
mmj beocmie a candidate for the Lower House. With 
i population of 54,000,000, the franchise is at present 
mtricted by the small tax qualification to about 1,550,- 
no, making approximately one elector to every thirty- 
bar of the «^*»'>l'» ""»^"lation. At the last election 
(Mardi, 1915), t three-fourths of those qualified 

voted. The H of Representatives is elected for 
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a four-year term. The ordinarj- sessions are annual, 
last for three months.^ Rlembers receive a compem 
tion of 2,000 yen a year, with free transportation, ' 
presidents and vice-presidents of each House are 
pointed by the Emperor from among certain mem! 
designated by vote of the House. Usually the deliba 
tions are public. The constitution safeguards the ri^ 
of members to free speech and freedom from arrest 
all but specified instances. 

When we turn to examine the checks exercised by 
law-making branch upon the administrative depi 
ment, we fail to find those with which we are famiB 
in western systems. Dr. Uyehara ^ has suggested ti 
Ito misinterpreted the real nature of the English o 
stitution in that he failed to realize that it is the Cabii 
controlled by the Commons, which, rather than 
King, now exercises the function of appointm< 
Whether or not Ito understood the English system, 
constitution is at the opposite pole from the British 
we compare the two from tlie standj)oint of the n 
tions of the executive and the legislature. In Gi 
Britain, Parliament is supreme; in Japan, the Empee 
acting through various administrative agencies, is 9 
sovereign. The Japanese Lower House has about ti 
degree of power which had been acquired bj- the Bl 
ish House of Commons before party government 1 
established", it possesses a resisting power, a poteni 
check upon arhitrarj' government, which can be nu 
extremely effective when necessary. 

The rights and privileges of the Houses are virtua 
identical. The Upper House sits for a longer pei 
seven years, and cannot be dissolved short of that peri 



' Begiiming usually on the 1st of December. 

■Uyehara: "The Political Development ot Japan, I867-19C 
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b must, however, be prorogued whenever the Lower 
is dissolved. 
The powers of the Diet are comprehended un- 
five heads: (1) Legislative power, (2) finan- 
cial power, (8) power of interpellation, (4) authority 
hi address the Throne, (5) authority to receive pe- 



As already noted, the Houses may initiate ordinary 
bwB and all laws must be approved by them. These 
imply the rights of debate and committee dis- 
i, which are exercised under cabinet supervision 
■id control. The relation of the executive to legisla- 
tion will require further notice in connection with the 
Bacmiion of the Cabinet. 

The financial system includes the use of a budget, 
viiich must be introduced first in the Lower House and 
requires the consent of the Diet. An analysis of the 
xmstitution shows that while the Diet has the power 
x> control taxation and loans, it cannot deal Hith those 
idministrative fees and other charges ''having the na- 
ure of compensation,'' which, because of tlie many gov- 
mmental activities in Japan, are the source of one- 
iiird of the total national revenue. 

Again, a considerable portion of the appropriations 
dude the Diet. The constitution removes from its con- 
mi **already fixed expenditures," "such expenditures 
la may have arisen by the effect of law," and such as 
'appertain to the legal obligations of the government.'' 
rbe first category', Ito explains,* embraces the estab- 
iriiment requirements of the departments, of the army 
lod navy, of all officials, and those necessitated by trea- 
ties; the secoi n up largely of salaries, pensions, 

* Its: "Cou u aeatariM on the Constitution of the Empire of 




EAST 
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etc.; the last includes the expenditures necessitate^ 
the national debt. 

The constitution permits the government to incm 
biiities over and above those of the budget and, altbd 
'the consent of the Diet must be obtained, since that 
sent is always sought after the fact — when the m 
is already spent — objection is futile. 

Finally the governmental income is assured by 
provision which lays down the decision that: "W 
the Imperial Diet has not voted on the budget, or 
the budget has not been brought into actual existt 
the government shall carry out the budget of the 
ceding year." This provision and another just 
ceding it in the constitution, which empowers the j 
ernment "in case of urgent need for the maintenaiH 
public safety" to issue ordinances to supplement 
revenue, places the executive in a position substanli 
independent of the Diet. Thus the financial powi 
_ the Diet rests verj' largely upon the fear that the 
ministration may have of popular disapproval; thi 
upon the moral suasion rather than upon the legal i 
which the Diet can exert. 

It is a curious paradox that in every instance 
a legislature's position is one rather of opposition 1 
of initiation, its so-called minor powers become the 
effective. In the Japanese practice, the right of 
, Diet to interpellate the ministers and the right to ^ 
by address to the Emperor are of about equal inq 
ance. The latter, however, being inconsistent witfc 
responsible government, must decline in importance 
the development of representative responsibility; 
former will grow in importance as the chief wi 
of the parliamentary opposition in expressing its 
ions regarding the actions of the majority leaders. 
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bit impoitant instrument is in the hands of the 
ity parties. Whether it has been finally settled 
or will again be made ; i instrument of attack by 
bc^ House against an irresponsible Cabinet will 
d upon the endurance of the government majority. 
lormal situation in Japan has been one in which 
saders in the Lower House, no matter of what 
, give and withdraw allegiance at will. Hence 
osual practice is to resort to the power of interpel- 
mudi as the American representative uses his 
of speedi-making as a method of showing his cou- 
nts that he is *'up and doing/' Irresponsibility to 
leadership and party policy leads members into 
and often meaningless attacks upon the govern- 
Such an attitude is futile, since the interrogated 
ter may assign reasons of state or the wishes of 
Imperor as excuses for refusing to answer ques- 
Unless the question is one of nationwide im- 
Dce, these modes of evasion are usually efficacious, 
e right to present addresses to the Emperor is 
ementary to that of interpellation. If the Cabinet 
s obdurate and refuses to reply satisfactorily, re- 
? is still possible, over the heads of the ministers, 
5 Emperor — the father of his people. This is a 
dure of great effectiveness in that the Japanese 
t from their Emperor the justice of an almost 
? being. It is therefore felt by the Ministrj' to be 
ibent upon it to prevent, if possible, resort to the 
ss, lest this bring down upon it popular criticism 
mperial censure. 

e last right, that of receiving petitions, is of small 
*tance because, unless the government desires to 
jp the petitions, the Houses are powerless to pro- 
beir consideration. Furthermore, the Houses can- 
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not receive petitions affecting the constitution or cases 
before the administrative courts. This power is not 
likely to become important since, although an increased 
development of cabinet responsibility will lead to mope 
ready consideration of petitions, this will probably 1 
accompanied by an increased intimacj' between mem 
bers and their constituencies, which will render the G 
casions for petitioning less frequent. 

Japan has not yet arrived at a regime of reprt 
tive government. The well-formed public opinion fro 

. which a representative legislative body must take i 
cues does not exist. The power of the bureaucracy s 
remains the recognized and accepted thing. It folloi 
that the brilliant oration and serious debate in parli 
ment which flourished for a brief period while the in 
sition from the old to the present governmental fori 
was being effected has languished and all but dist 
peared. The real discussion takes place in commiti 
to ■R'hich cabinet members have the right of entrj*. 
power of the lobbyist with money and favors to ^ 
change for laws and subservience is stronger than that 
of the members who will argue and stand for principles. 
The willingness hitherto of the members of the Low 

• House to sell their votes has left the House of Pet 
an important conservative force. The majority in t 
House oppose party control in principle and suppi 
the government. The normal Japanese Diet thus pit 
sents the spectacle of a tug of war with the two Hoi 
at the opposite ends of the rope. 

Not finding in the Diet the instrumentalities by whi 
the government is carried on, we turn to three othj 
forces in the state: one entirely outside both law > 
constitution, the other two recognized by and partta 
ruled for by the constitution. 
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e Genro, or Elder Statesmen, an extraordinary 
p of men of whom but a few now remain, have 
since 1868 the sustaining advisers of the Emperor, 
lis group the great clans have all contributed their 
rsy and, through the stress of change, of wars, of 
tn, and of the development of parties, these leaders 
charted the course and controlled the helm of the 
of the state, making and unmaking cabinets^ in- 
ing such alterations as seemed compatible with 
irogress attained, now and then the butt of ridi- 
br failure to move more rapidly, but always watch- 
ir the best interests of Japan. To the Genro un- 
ionably belongs the credit and praise for having 
(ht the nation through the most critical part of the 
ition period. The mention of such names as Ito, 
Agata, Itagaki, Katsura, Inouye, Oyama, and Mat- 
a is enough to prove the paramount capacity of 
Ktralegal body they have composed. Today there 
in only three of the great group of Elder States- 
and these are all men far along in years. ^ 
e Cabinet and the Privy Council, having already 
1 a place among the organs of government, re- 
1 small attention in the constitution. That instru- 
simply provides with regard to the first that the 
tsters of state shall give their advice to the Emperor 
le responsible for it/* and that all laws, Imperial 
ances and Imperial rescripts which relate to affairs 
ite must be countersigned by a minister; with re- 
to the second, that it shall deliberate, when con- 
1 by the Emperor, upon matters of state, 
c Privy Council, which contains ex officio all the 
et ministers, is thus continued in its original ca- 
y as an advisory board to the Emperor. It has 
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no other functions or powers. Its decisions are shaped 
in the main in conformity to the will of the Cabia 
when that body contains men of commanding influena 
On the ctljer hand, the approval of the Emperor gnf 
to a decision of the Council a sanction which the Cabio 
may not question. 

The position of isolation from parliament and elec 
rate which the Privy Council occupies places in i 
hands of the Cabinet a peculiar power. It enables \ 
ministry to escape, in especially difficult circumstaiM 
the consequences of its acts. By incorporating mil 
terial policies in the procedure of the Privy Council, I 
interpellation in the Diet may be avoided. 

The Cabinet as an institution is not mentioned 
the constitution, which merely indirectly recognizes 
existence. It is made up of the heads of the nine i 
■ ministrative departments in addition to the premi 
The premier is appointed by the Emperor and choc 
his Cabinet as he deems expedient. Without recogid 
ing the principle of party government and responsiK 
ity to the dominant group or combination of groups i 
the Lower House, there nevertheless exists the realll 
tion that government by consent cannot be possible d 
less members of these groups compose the Cabinet. B 
ministers for the army and the navy are still appoint 
from outside party circles. And it is always to be I 
membered that the ministers are responsible neither! 
parties nor to the electorate, but solely to the EmpeW 

As the channel through which the Imperial prerog 
tives are placed in operation, the Cabinet is the nW 
important actual organ of the government. Its pofffl 
are the powers of the Emperor and embrace prflctidfl 
the whole fields of administration and legislation, 
lated from the world as the Emperor is, he must a 
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t tnqofealiy to the proposals of the Cabinet, whence 
; body becomes a policy-determining as well as a 
cy-eoacting body. 

lie actual administrative functions have already been 
catcd in discussing the Imperial powers. All these 
Cabinet performs as in Great Britain, in the name 
lie Emperor. 

lie constitution and the laws secure a large degree 
ndependcnoe for the ordinary courts. Over the ad- 
iiS traUvc courts the Cabinet has entire control. 
SK are establidied by Imperial ordinances and the 
mier appoints and remo ires the judges. Thus in its 
itions with the people the government is as amply 
sguardcd as in those with the Diet. 
Cabinet ministers may sit and speak in either House, 
Jiey may delegate other members to speak for them. 
nr possess free entrance to all committees. They 
r introduce, amend, or withdraw bills on any sub- 
I, and their bills have precedence over those of pri- 
f members. The effectual legislative power of the 
linct may be realized from the fact tliat since the 

m 

t was instituted the Emperor has never refused his 
iroval to any law presented to him. 
n tile interpellation, questions are ansM-ered or not 
ntling to the will of the Ministr>^ The House is 
juently placed at a great disadvantage through the 
liholding of information. It has, however, no power 
»mpel the giving of information; its only recourse 
D bring on a dissolution, and that is so likely to put 
House in a state even less to its liking than being 
; in ignorance that only the gravest disagreement 
I lead it to push matters to such a conclusion, 
rhe prorogation for fifteen days is an effective 
ipon of the Cabinet, which it can suspend as a sword 
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over the head of the Diet to force concentration of at- 
tention upon its own bills. Through its use the gov- 
ernment shortens the already brief session. 

Finally the Imperial right to convoke and prorogue 
the Diet and to dissolve the Lower House furiushes the 
decisive instrument by which the government succeeds 
in legislating "with the consent of the Diet." The pow 
of dissolution is used in Japan as it is in Great Britai 
but with this tremendous difference, that in Japan 
is a manifestation of Imperial displeasure, indicata 
that the Emperor's government is at variance with I 
people's representatives and that he wishes the peo 
to elect others. Furthermore, the succeeding eled 
will bring out the efforts and influence of an all-pert 
ing bureaucracy exerted upon the side of the govfl 
ment. An excellent illustration of this was given 
ttie dissolution of December, 1914, and the elections 
JIarch, 1915.' 

A special feature of the legislative power is that o 
nected with finance. The preparation of the budget 
a ministerial function. The Cabinet, alone, fixes I 
many administrative fees which bulk large in the soua 
of revenue. On the other side of tlie national i 
sheet there are numerous appropriations of a pennaa 
character which the Diet may not alter without 1 
consent of the government. Expenditures in addili 
to the budget "shall subsequently require the appro 
tion of the Imperial Diet," but may be incurred one* 
net responsibility. We have already noted the pro 
sions of the constitution which insure sufficient fui 
in the event of recalcitrancy on the part of the Di 
or extraordinary circumstances that prevent the confli 
ing of the Diet. 

' See infra. 
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^he spring of 191 5 a BritLsh cabinet was completely 
Wonxted because of dissatisfaction primarily wiUl 
■cti of one departmental head. Such a transfor- 
on is not to be ex[H>ctc(] in Japan because there 
Cabinet is not respomible as a whole for the acts 
idiridual members. Neither are ministers responsi- 
for acts of the Cabinet as a wliolc. The complete 
ihiiT of nwdel partiamentarj* government will not 
' been established in Japan until cabinets are homo- 
lOiu and responsible to the House which has elected 
u The ministers of state do not act as a bo<ly and 
•rrtril with the will of the premier, but they are re- 
Me only for tlie action taken in connection with 
own departments. In Japan as in the German 
ure, the premier is all in alt; the ministers are of 
pantirely small importance. This is becoming 
lnally less the c^se as real party government takes 
place of autocracy- in responsible giiise. 
ist in onler among the fundamental institutions 
S the Judiciani'. Without establishing particular 
fait tlie constitution pnividcs such safcgiianls as the 

I afford to insure judicial independence and hon- 
be courts are to exercise the judicial power ac- 
to law; they are to be organized according to 
judges must l>e appointed fmm among lawfully 
ificd persons; unless dismissed for criminal act or by 
of disciplinary* punishment, tlie rules for which are 
as of law, judges arc to liuve life tenure; all cases 
hring officials or between them and private persons 
to tlie Court of Administrative Litigation, 
liniatrative courts take ctignizance of a 
mi's and important enough to giiaranti 
'cmmcnt that pmnounccd suprcmac)' that 
to exist tliroughout tlie other branchesi 
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Cases arising over direct and indirect taxes — exceptin 
export and import duties — certain cases involving bi 
ness pursuits, irrigation cases, and in general cases 
fecting the official hierarchy, all come before the a( 
istrative judiciary. And when we remember that 
cording to law" in Japan signifies substantially 
ing to the wish of the government," the legal safeguai 
surrounding the ordinary courts are seen to have, 
necessity, but small force as a final restraint upon gi 
emmental action. 

The same observation may be made concerning I 
Japanese "bill of rights," which composes fifteen i 
tides out of the seventy-six that make up the constB 
tion. Equal eligibility to office; liberty to change I 
place of residence; freedom from arrest, trial, and p« 
ishment; the right to judicial trial; exemption of I 
house from liability to search; privacy of correspoi 
ence; inviolability of property rights; freedom of 
ligious belief; liberty of speech, publication and at 
ciation; and the right of petitioning the Diet are $f 
cifically guaranteed to the individual subject by the 
stitution. But in no instance does the constitution 
self declare the conditions by which these precious pr( 
leges shall be preserved; in no case does the constituti 
declare that such and such a law shall not be passed 
that a certain act shall not be done; in no case dots 
assign a penalty for the agent who shall contravene a 
of these rights. In every case the privilege is to be i 
ercised "according to law" or "within the limits of l»i 
Such a guarantee may easily come to resemble an inst 
ment of sounding brass. There is value in the const! 
tional expression of these rights so long as the Thrt 
feels its moral obligation to observe them; but their 
pelling force is obviously slight indeed. 
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its to the constitution not only require Im- 
MUicticm; they must be proposed to the Diet by 
order. Debate upon them cannot be begun 
two-thirds of the members of the House are 
and passage requires the affirmative vote of 
io-tfairds of those preseit. No amendment may be 
during a regen f. This article has sufficed 
any amendment during the twenty-six years 
the constitution was ilished. 

a written document tl Japanese constitution is 
of brevity and cl( * expression. It is also re- 
MurkmUe for the skill with b, while appearing to 

itmbliuli many new and dem ic forms, it preserves 
Id and autocratic facts. If e justified in assum- 

0^ that Japan will press foi trd to attain Western 
npoDsible government, Ito's c stitution must be re- 
as a master instrument for the transitional 
It expresses tli political concepts of the 
it preserves authc rity that can be relied upon 
ntfl such time as another ithority can be developed 
md trained to take its pi e. 

We find in the Japanes character and traditions the 
aKplanation of the matter-of-fact way in which the 
jMBO^ have accepted the work of the leaders in their 
>D osUlu tional development. The skill with which the 
^i'l*rg House and the Dynasty have retained the loy- 
ilty of the people and le 1 the classes and factions as 
onited nation through the vicissitudes of funda- 
diange without revolution all but baffles Western 
We can to some extent, however, un- 
l i i slan d the results of these forces and we cannot fail 
Id admire th< s '^t of cooperation, of working together 
ibr tfie great interests, which the Japanese have 

fesUbited. 1 1 problem for the immediate fu- 



I 
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ture is to preserve their unity of action and purpose { 
while ridding themselves of the shackles of traditionil 
authority. For a people habituated throu^ the cen- 
turies to obedience to superiors, and unaccustomed to 
the exercise of individual initiative, this change will re- 
quire tremendous readjustment. The conception of 
representative democracy has penetrated only very 
slightly and affected only certain groups. The wofM 
watches, not without apprehension for Japan's intenul 
peace, the movement which has begun to make itself 
manifest toward the political recognition or self-i 
tion of the proletariat. 




CHAPTER IX 

japan: political parties and pakty politics 

A teansition period in the life of a nation is seldom 
itbout its accompaniment of contending political tfae- 
iet. To arrive at an adequate conception of the prob- 
ms of contemporary Japan it is necessar}*^ to go to 
me extent into the history of political views and of 
ctional and party alignment. Although it is but a 
ort while since political associations first appeared, 
day, as during the past two decades, we find internal 
>litical developments centering largely around, and 
reign policy complicated by, party strife. A survey 
Japanese party history will not only throw light upon 
Tsent-day problems, but it will at the same time sup- 
ement and elucidate the record of the constitutional 
ovement. 

In analyzing Japanese political situations, certain 
Jient facts must be kept in mind. It is now* only sixty 
»rs since, upon the urgent request of the United 
tales, Japan began to emerge from her two centuries 
d attitude of exclusive seclusion. It is now but forty- 
ur years since Japanese feudalism was abolished ; and 
is well to remember that the abolishing of the forms 
' an institution does not at once do awav with its ideals 
id practices. It is but twenty-six years since the first 
actions were held for the Imperial Diet. The Japa- 
se political party puzzle is sufficiently complicated for 
t Japanese, but it appears confusion confounded to 

147 
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the uninitiated Occidental who, unfamiliar with the pe- 
culiar constitutional structure of the Japanese state and 
baffled by Japanese names and the duality and triplicity 
of translations which have been attached to some of 
the party designations, is at first utterly at a loss when 
trying to discover what are the real issues among, and 
what are the respective objects of, these various pai 
For present purposes it will be expedient to fol 
closely the main lines along which development has 
ceeded, avoiding the numerous cuU de sac whii^ ii 
to easy but profitless digression. 

In the background there stand four permanent 
tors, referred to and in some sense evaluated in the o 
ter deaUng with the constitution. These are the E 
peror, the Gcnro, the elans, and the bureaucracj'. Tb 
together have composed the government. One 
standing feature has been the control of the ol 
hierarchy by the clans through the Genre, the Gal 
having been recruited from among clan leaders. A 
other feature of outstanding importance: in the coui 
of the political unfolding, the men of one of these cli 
Choshiu, have gotten control of the army, while ll 
of another, Satsuma, have taken unto themselves 
navy. For twenty-five years cabinets have been m 
and unmade by the Genro, their choice alternating b 
tween army and navy men in accordance with the relati 
ability of potential candidates from the respective clil 
Beneath this oligarchical domination ha^ spread I 
dependent minor officialdom — completing the admid 
trative system and forming the link between the gO 
emment and the people. 

Once we realize the importance of these factors, 
becomes possible to grasp the general nature of the 
sues which have run as current and cross- 
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hrougfa the recent years of Japan's internal politics. 

First: Believers in real representative government 
mw€ been fighting against the absolutism of the oli- 
(udij and the bureaucracy. 

Sceond: There has developed a feud, over the mat- 
er of appropriations and policy for their respective 
ffmndifs, between the supporters of the army and those 
i the navy, whidi has lessened the power of the clans 
it audi and contributed to the ultimate supremacy of 
be parties. 

Third : The people have at last discovered that they 
1 the long run pay the piper, while the government, 
lie army, and the navy dance ; and they are beginning 
> revolt against the burden of taxation which mod- 
m development and imperial expansion have put upon 
ion aiMl whose weight is, by Western standards, abso- 
itely appalling. They have begun to object alike to 
le appropriations asked by the na\y and those de- 
tanded by the army — for both of which, incidentally, 
my are beginning to hold the bureaucracy' responsible. 

Taking up now the thread of party history, we shall 
Hwdily see how these issues have been developing and 
Tfw the lines of difference have been emerging more 
id more clearly through three decades. 

In 1874 Itagaki Taisuke organized an association 
illcd the Risshiska for education in political science, 
after this a Patriotic Association, the Aikokusha, 
started along similar lines. From these begin- 
political parties have developed. In 1880 the 
rat of the parties was founded* this being the Jiyu-to 
r Liberal Party, organized under ltagaki*s leadership. 
D tlie next y( — a reorganization was effected and a 
rogram adopi i in which the call for the establishment 
f constitutio ivemment was the central feature. 
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In 1882 Okiima Shigenobu organized the Kaishio-to 
or Reform Party, which afterwards became known «j 
the Shimpo-to or Progressive Party. This had a prai 
gram calling for internal reform as necessarily preoel 
dent to emphasizing international rights and prestigd 
and proposing to extend the spheres of local authn 
ity, to broaden the franchise, to promote commercial 
tercourse while avoiding complications with ford 
states, and to reform the currency system. 

In the same year the government supporters orgi 
ized the Teisei-to or Imperialist Party. Their pai 
pledged itself to absolute obedience to the Mikado, 
program contemplated the reforms foreshadowed in 1 
Imperial promise of a constitution and contained as 
most important plank the proposition: "An absoh 
veto power over all legislation should be left in I 
hands of the Emperor." 

The Liberals, following Itagaki, were radicals, d( 
trinaircs, revolutionary rather than evolutionary' in tli 
ideas. Later events proved them also to be opportun 
tic, but that characteristic has not been peculiar to the 
The Progressives, following Okuma, were progressirfl 
conser\'atives, practical, bent on reasonable reforms. 
Okuma's avowed purpose was to place the contn)! of 
the cabinet in more democratic hands. He objected t 
clan government and continuously directed his efFol 
against it. The Imperialists ' were thoroughly conj 
vative. bent upon restraining or checkmating the t 
ency toward democracy. Political parties were at t 
time forbidden by law to have any branches in the prfl 
inces. The consequence was that numerous local \ 
ties sprang up, which by the use of the word "rikkt 

' Led by Fukuchi Genichixo, Maruyama Sakuft m 
Kamenosuke. 
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titutton) in tlicir titli-s itulicutet) the importance at- 
fboted to constitutionalism. But dissolution overtook 
em all before two years were past. This was due 
irtly to a decline of interest after the Emperor's prom- 
sm were made knowTi; and partly to repressive meas- 
■es curtailing freedom of speech and liberty of the 
vas. For M^eral years thereafter there was compars- 
rcly little party activity. 

The constitution went into effect in 1889. The first 
ttjonal election was held in 1890. The three hundred 
embers then returned to the Lower House were di- 
ded into ten groups, the largest being the Indcpend- 
its witli sixty-nine members. These groups coalesced 
ito four, then into two vi'hich operated in practice aa 
I official part>' and an opposition. The largest of the 
■tr groups was the resuscitated Jiyu-tx> or Liberal 
'«rty. Itagaki was lient especially upon securing 
lodilications of the laws interfering with freedom of 
jieedi and association, and in aildition be desired re- 
mi in local government, retrenchment, and education. , 
Ik wcond largest group was that of the Progressives ' 
ndcr Okuma. Duritig the years t>etween 1890 and 
MM) the normal situation was one of opposition between 
ic goremment and all the parties which manifested 
Kfinations toward insubordination. Outside and in- 
ide tiic Diet, parties grew stronger. In 1898 the taw 
gainst prorinctal branch organiTations was repealed. 
D the first two years of parliamentary' hislorj*. two pre- 
kicn left ofRce on account of clearly demonstrated pop- 
lar disapproval. Then Count Ito became minister- 
maidcfit, and by virtue of enthusiasm over the war witli 
!%ina, held his office for four years. In all these earlr 
Lasiiini of the Diet the great object of disagreement 
IM llw budget, the house uniformly demanding s re- 
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duction of at least ten per cent, on the government 
timates. 

Ito's announced attitude was one of "equal recoj 
tion and equal benevolence" to all parties. In fl 
however, he attempted in 1894 to procure an alliance 
with the Liberals, and in 1895 he obtained a favorable 
majority by a combination of the Liberals, the NatioD- 
alists and the official party, thus creating for the first 
time a government majority in the House of Represoh 
tatives. At this time Itagaki was made Minister of fl 
Interior. The clans gave evidence of their hostile nM 
tude toward parties by demanding that Itagaki leare 
his party and by announcing that his appointment was 
due not to party ser\'ice but to his deserts for service) 
as a statesman. Itagaki nevertheless did not accept of- 
fice without a promise of reform along liberal lines — 
calling especially for liberty of the press and for a 
greater degree of cabinet responsibility to the House. 
The House of Peers prevented the passage of the W^ 
eral measures and, upon losing in consequence the 
port of his new allies, Ito resigned. 

Count Matsukata, who then took office, included in 1 
cabinet Coimt Okuma, not as leader of the Progress 
Party, of course, but in order to separate him from 
party. Count Okuma soon resigned in deference to '. 
principles of responsibility to the Diet and the peo| 
The usual procedure by which a ministry vindicated 
independence of popular support followed. The P 
mier first dissolved the Diet and then resigned. 

The Liberals made advances to the Ito ministry 
succeeded Matsukata. but their demands for compc 
sation were considered excessive and Ito determined 
put them to the test of swimming the political sea aid 
no doubt expecting them to sink ignominiously. 
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I eod be advised the Gkiiro to place in power the two 
«t promiDent party leaders in the country, Okuma 
1 ItagakL The party of the former, the Progres- 
e8» who in 1896 had changed their name to Shimpo-to, 
1, in desperation, united with the Liberals to form the 
mad-to or Constitutional Party, with party, cabinet, 
i ministerial responsibility as the central plank of its 
ttform. 

rhus there came in 1898 the first attempt to estab- 
I a "'party*' government. In addition to a respon- 
le ministry and plans for many internal improve- 
nts, the program of the new party called for empha- 
of national rights and prestige, together with exten- 
El of trade and commerce. The new commercial trea- 
( which effected Japan's emancipation from tariff 
trictions and insured the abolition of the extrater- 
irial jurisdiction of foreign nations had already been 
ned, and these treaties went into effect in the next 
ir, 1899. 

[to did not suggest putting the Kensei-to leaders in 
w^T until after he had attempted to win over Marquis 
magata and other Elder Statesmen to the idea of 
ler establishing a government party, with himself at 
head, or making sufficient concessions to insure the 
iport of the dominant political party. Marquis 
magata, a conser\'ative Imperialist, the ''Walpole of 
dem Japan," insisted that ''to make the government 
lendent upon any political party was a violation of 
spirit of the constitution." As a result Ito resigned 
I the Okuma-Itagaki combination was called upon to 
m a new cabinet, which it did, with Count Okuma 
Premier and Count Itagaki as Minister of the In- 
or. Four portfolios went to the Progressives, three 
die Liberals, while the army and navy departments 
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were put in charge of non-party men. The Diet wai 
not in session, and a general election was to intenew 
before the beginning of the next session. The nen 
cabinet was, therefore, not based upon membership ii 
the Diet. And although, as we have seen, there 
been some slight tacit recognition of parties, this 
far from sufficient to have laid a sound foundation ft 
a party government, still less so for a combination pal 
government. The fortuitous character of the Kensei- 
was soon apparent, and within four months discuss* 
over conflicting policies and over the division of t 
spoils made continuance of the coalition govemme 
impossible. The Liberal-Progressive combination we 
out of office, and for the time being the clans wa 
rendered stronger than ever. The attempt at pari 
government had proved premature. But it had i! 
effect in paving the way for the recognition of part 
groups as real political factors. The tradition thi 
party men could never hold office had been shal 
tered. 

Marquis Vamagata, compelled to read the handn-ij 
ing on the wall, upon taking office made a working fli 
rangement with the Liberals, without, however, indiM 
ing any party man in His cabinet. New tax laws 
imperatively needed, and with the aid of the Liberil 
these were passed. The support of the Liberals w) 
alienated when numerous offices upon which they i 
looking enviously were made dependent upon com] 
tive examination. 

Ito had only ten years before insisted upon "miri 
terial independence." One of the secrets of his gro 
success as a statesman was, however, that he placed wi 
dom above consistency. He now demonstrated his sup 
riority to theories by organizing a party of his own. Til 
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Iseral Party was dissolved, and Ito's new party ap- 
ired under the name of Rikken Seiyu-kai, or Consti- 
ional Gm'emmcnt Friends Association. Thus was 
med what is now the strongest political party, tlic 
iyn-kai. Its leaders were llo, Suematsu Kencho. 
ionji Kimmochi. Iloshi Tom am) Matsvida Mssa- 
■. Ito was making use of an up-to-date method of 
ectiiift and rontrnlling opinion. 
rhe Seiyu-kai program called for husiness methods 
admintst ration, friendship with foreign nations, the 
"fccting of national defenses, promotion of education 
1 dci'elopoK'nt of tlic national character, and genera) 
emal development. To offset the influence of this 
r^, the Progressive Party was reorganized, with 
unt Okunui as leader. Marquis Vamagata resigned, 
1 Ito was called u|M)n to form a cabinet. This he did. 
th seven Seiyu-kai and three non-partisan memliers. 
le Seiyu-kai commanded a majority in the Lower. 
Mne. But the Upper House, resenting the fact of 
»*• baring become a member an<l leader of a political 
rty, op|iose«l him. The old clan spirit was not given 
yielding easily. Even with Ito the arbitrary* spirit 
clan govcmmcut was too strong to permit quick 
Bptation to party imlitics, so tliat, when before long 
• ministers disagreed, he, unacnistomed to {Mirty lead- 
liip. made no attempt to bring al>out hannony but 
itcad resigned. Xo one of the KIder Statesmen was 
tn wiUing to form a new govenmicnt. Tlie idea of 
irin^ to the desires or demands of parties was the 
imbtingblock. Linder these circumstances the Genm 
Bided to abstain from holding ofllee, leaving the actual 
vfc of government to younger men. who should be 
der tbeir control. This detcnnination led to an out- 
le foUower of Yamagata, Viscount Katsura, being 
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put forward and given a mandate to form a ministr?. 
Katsura selected a cabinet containing none of the Elder 
Statesmen and at the same time containing no memben 
of political parties. The first Katsura Ministry was 
thus of a transitional character such as the logic of evo- 
lutionary growth demanded. 

During the next five years there were five cabinets, 
headed successively by Katsura, Saionji, Katsura, Sai- 
onji, Katsura. These manifested throughout almost no 
difference in policies of state, though the political idea* 
of the two leaders were by no means identical, Katsura 
being a disciple of one of the strictest clan leaders, while 
Saionji, with his French training, was in various re- 
spects an ardent democrat. However, with Katsura ts 
with Ito and Yamagata, concessions to the actualiticj 
became inevitable, and ten years later it was Katsura 
himself who came forward and led in a third attempt 
to form a party government. 

Katsura Taro was of the Choshiu elan. He was first 
and always an army man. In 1885 he had assisted Gen- 
eral Kawakami in reorganizing the army. He was 
Minister of War in 1898 while Marquis Yamagata, the 
political head of the militarist faction, was Premier. 
Until 1912 he stayed by the tradition of militarj* despot- 
ism and clan government. 

Kalsura's first premiership endured for four and one- 
half years, the longest term through which any Jap- 
anese Cabinet has continued in power. Fortunately for 
him, the Progressives as well as other opposition parlia 
had reached the conclusion tlmt their own ends might bf 
better served through cooperation with the government 
than through unrelenting opposition. When he caiw 
to office they were prepared to trade their support for 
recognition and its advantages. The Russo-Japanne 
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Inouglit with it naturaUy a cessation of internal 
a1 dissensions and led the Diet to demonstrate its 
tkm ms a unit by loyal support of the government 
(li tiimt crucial period. In the session of 1908, 
er, Katsura had shown his mettle and his strength 
juninif office in the face of party opposition led 
I and involying a majority of the lower chamber. 
kd demonstrated his inability to lead a party when 
iself was in power; he now failed to make the most 

leadership of a majority opposition. 
July, 1908, Ito dissociated himself from his party 
centered the Privy Council. His place as leader 
t Seiyu-kai was taken by Marquis Saionji. Kat- 
lad won in the contest against party government, 
lis belief that the people should obey those ap- 
ed from above to rule them had been strengthened. 

audi a conception, Katsura was never popular and 
d not care for popularity. His two great aims 

*Ho make Japan the premier country in the Far 
and to make the Choshiu clan predominant in Ja- 
* This of course spelled, for one thing, militarism 
? extreme. 

was Katsura, as Premier, and Count Hayashi, then 
iter to LfOndon, who made the Anglo-Japanese 
ice in 1902. In spite of Ito*s preference for an 
snent with Russia, Katsura and Marquis Yama- 
aecored the support of the Emperor for the Eng- 
liliance. This cemented the foundation of Kat- 
I power and of his success. The alliance gave Ja- 
bcT chance to face Russia without fear of a third 
r. It gave her the financial support necessary for 
wee of Russia. It thus made possible the war. 
ess in the war established Japan as a first-rate 
r and vindicated the imperialistic program of the 
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military group. For all this Japan owes Great BritaJD 
a very large debt of gratitude. 

Katsura incurred popular resentment through hiJ 
repression of freedom of speech during the war period, 
and a wave of indignant disappointment was the popu- 
lar reaction to the announcement of the terms of the 
Portsmouth treatj'. He resigned in 1905 to avoid tht 
results of this ill feeling and to leave the task of financill 
reorganization to a fresher and younger man. The 
had added enormously to Japan's already large 
and taxes, and Katsura had been no more sui 
than was Pitt a century before in England In his 
tempt to pay off one debt by creating another. 
Katsura's recommendation, Marquis Saionji was 
pointed premier. Saionji, by this time the Sei;*u- 
leader, was a disciple of Ito and a believer in pi 
government. For three sessions he had the support 
the Seiyu-kai but he did not attempt to construct a part) 
cabinet. He followed the lines of Katsura's politb 
and he made practically no progress toward the solu- 
tion of the great financial problem which has confronted 
Japan. 

After three years Katsura was again called to lh( 
premiership. He received the support of the Seiyu-bi 
for what reason it is difficult to understand unless it wu 
tliat the party was looking forward to seeing SaioDJi 
restored when he had completely recovered from his "ill- 
ness." Katsura was strongly intrenched, the parties 
were tired of opposition for its own sake, aud the natita 
was well pleased with the measures of the govemmen' 
in its Korean and Mancburian policies. At this tin* 
the Seiyu-kai bad an absolute majority in the lj)«tf 
House, and with their support Katsura had little diffi- 
culty in getting through his budgets and other imJW^ 
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But the people grew restive under his 
, especially because of his autocratic methods 
lition to favor Uie nmiy, and he was finally 
as a despot and a bureaucrat. Marquis 
i(j) was summoned again in September, 1911, to 
up his mantle. 

aiag the second Katsura ministry several events 
icat consequence had taken place. EfTective ad- 
s had been made toward the consolidation of Ja- 
■ nlerests in Smith Manchuria. The bullet of a 
led Korean patriot had removed Prince Ito in 
Japan had proceeded to the annexation of 
a in 1910. Katsura had definitely committed 
n to a high protective tariff jwlicy, with the revi- 
if her commercial treaties, in 1911. In 1910 the 
po-to partj- was dissolved and a gnmp of the Pro- 
ires, ninety-two .<itrong, took the name Kokiimiii' 
Constitutional Nationalists. At this time various 
r parties existed: tlie Yushin-kai or Reform Party, 
ing for eradication of o>rrupt practices and the 
:itinuancc of the war taxes; the Boshin or Commer- 
.'lub. made up of business men; and tlie Chuo oi 
rai Club, made up of independent members of all 
ES. Handicapped in competition for governmental 
■ by the prominence and numbers of the Seiyu-kai, 
parties, especially the Nationalists, strove to break 
e Sei>*u-kai by ptitting forth some distinctive pol- 
hicfa might ser^'e as a lodestone for the rallying of 
ng party. Tlie Progressives have, of all Japanese 
c*. shown most comprehension of tlie meaning of 
' loyalty and least tendency to opportunism, 
iy, no doubt, because of the magnetic personality 

Eirinciples of their great leader. Count 
igh Ukuma resigned his leadership to 
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younger men in 1907, he remained the inspiration and 
guiding counselor of the party. 

Marquis Saionji entered upon his second ministryl 
September, 1911, with financial problems greater I 
ever to face. By this time militarism had run mad. 
There was on the one hand the problem of reconciling « 
policy of financial retrenchment with the demand for 
military expansion; and on the other that of meeting 
the demands of both the army and the navy. It was 
especially on the latter point that the second Saionji 
ministry went to pieces. The Choshiu men were now 
insisting upon putting two new divisions of the annv, 
40,000 additional men, into Korea. Saionji was bent 
upon retrenchment, and the Diet was planning a cut 
in the budget of from ten to fifteen per cent, all along 
the line. The War Minister, Baron Uyehara, insisted 
on meeting the demands of the army and, rather t 
yield, resigned. The Cabinet was unable to find i 
other minister from the ranks of the army who woi 
stand against the demands of the Choshiu clan. The 
issue was clearly drawn between the military- and bu- 
reaucratic factions on the one hand and the civil and 
democratic elements on the other. It is a remarkable 
commentary upon Japanese politics that as late it 
1912 a premier having the popular confidence to as 
unusual degree and backed by a majority in the Houx 
of Representatives was forced to resign by the ' 
tumacy of a proponent of the militarist program. 

In 1912 the Emperor Mutsuhito died. He had \ 
the personal embodiment of the spirit of new Japi 
During the forty-five momentous years of the Me^ 
or Enlightened Era, the magic of his sacred name i 
among the instrumentalities whidi inspired the i 
ties of the nation; the acts of the minist :rs were I 
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led as ezpressioiis of the Imperial will; a rescript 
I or a reference to the Emperor sufficed to win 
Ripport of the nation or silence opposition to many 
easure whidi would otherwise have been defeated, 
passing could not fail to weaken the impelling force 
ijralty to the throne whidii had been one of the chief 
nces of his successive governments. Immediately 
1 the death of the Emperor, Pri t Katsura was 
d back from a mysterious m n upon whidi he 
been sent to Russia and 1 to the person 

be new Emperor as Lord Privy S and Grand 
mberlain. 

pon Marquis Saionji's resignation, the Emperor 
d OQ Prince Katsura to come once more into active 
Four months previously Katsura had declared 
telf forever through with politics. Marquis Mat- 
ita, noted for his financial ability, was too old to 

a cabinet; and General Terauchi, whom Prince 
tiagata favored, was too deeply concerned with 
ean affairs as well as too valuable in that connec- 

to be recalled. Katsura was placed in office over 
beads of the party leaders, he was regarded as the 
cxiiment of the bureaucratic spirit, his acceptance 
(Bee in December, 1912, was hailed by the people as 
postasy from his declared intention to keep out of 
tics, and his accession was greeted by a violent out- 
t of opposition. Seiyu-kai and Kokumin-to jour- 
rts met in Yokohama and passed, with tremendous 
tcment, the following: 

^•ohrcd that, whereaa through the iniolence and arrogance 
le clans, which have now reached the extreme point, coniti- 
fial goremment is in danger, we hereby pledge ourselves to 
viiiate clan government and refuse all offers for com* 
or reconciliation, in order to protect the constitution. 
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Katsura had lost the popular confidence. Bu^ 
still thought that he could win by adopting his o^^ 
nents' tactics. In January, 1913, he announced lii^=-i 
tention of forming- a new party of his own. "to aoisrM 
the perfection of constitutional government." The^ai 
nouncement did not achieve its purpose. Slob vioUJ* 
began in February. The press reflected the Diet's a| 
satisfaction, and venerable and heretofore rev--^B 
statesmen were lampooned in true Western style. K.f 
sura was stoned; the journalistic establishments vn^r 
supported him were wrecked. But Katsura stoocMu 
his task. On the 7th of February he issued a manitia 
looking to the formation of his new party. In co 
to avert a vote of censure in the Diet he resorte^ii 
an Imperial ordinance and suspended that body. 11 
effort to combine the old tactics of the Genro ano.^: 
bureaucracy with the new methods of party suppo«i^ 
actually alienated both sides at once. A resolutior^ca 
pressing want of confidence was signed by two i 
dred and twenty-nine members of the Diet, two ^y 
dred and fourteen of them being of the Seiyu-kai. Tit 
resolution complained of the Premier's resort to Ig^ 
perial rescripts, charged him with using his office /tf 
personal ends, and declared that his refusal to repj 
to interpellations would mean the destruction of o* 
stitutional government. On the other hand the burew- 
crats considered him a deserter. The men who 
to the support of his newly raised standard were rithd 
his own proteges or certain of the most disliked 
distrusted of Japanese political leaders. With tiiesel 
could not regain the confidence of the country, thoo| 
he worked desperately toward that end. He eiilisH 
the help of the Emperor and of Marquis Saionji. I 
was fighting against the principle of responsibility 
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and be m-bs defeated. Not even the exprcs- 
le Imperial nn'll swayed the opposition from its 
After leaviiiff olHce Katsura himself con- 
it in his opinion no premier should thenceforth 
to c«rr5* on the f^ovemment without a parlia- 
majorit}' behind him. 

mnation of Prince Katsiira's party was accom- 

y a complete break-up of old party lines. His 

puiisation. the Kikken Dosbi-kai. the Consti- 

rricnda Party, or Unioni.sts, came out wiOi 

ree memliers. The Kokuoiin-to, which had 

ninety members, lost forty-seven to this new 

laininK forty-three. The remainder, led by Mr. 

i, were firmly pledged to party pohtics and 

nost in causing the fall of the KaUura Cabi- 

y were nibsequently in that of the Vamamoto 

They have since been bent un tlie oveKhrow 

kuma Cabinet. 

liyu-kai still retained a majority so that, upon 
ll fall, in tlie natural course of events. Marquis 
their leader should have returned to power. 
£mperor had been {>ersuaded. before Katsura 
tder Saionji to make terms for his party with 
This Saionji. as an honest party leader, 
do. He was thuii made to appear disobedient 
iperor, witti the result that for the moment he 
letire from active polities. The name of the 

still retains niudi of its magic iH>wer, 

•ns were still to make another attempt to avert 

iding transition. They prevailed upon the 

to agree to support a Satsuma elanitman. Ad- 

ito. Though a navy man. Admiral Ya- 

whal under tlic inHuenee of Prince 

IjKw hin assuming office, Mr. Vukio 
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Ozaki and some twenty-four other members of the Did 
seceded from their party and formed the Seiyu, or 
Constitutionalists, Club. This group, together with 
the NationaHsts, insisted upon party govenunent witii 
no compromise. 

During tlie summer Prince Katsura fell ill. In the 
autumn he died. The leadership of his new paitv 
passed to Viscount Oura, Baron Goto, and Baron Kalo, 
none of whom was in favor with the people. 

Prince Katsura was undoubtedly the greatest states- 
man of modem Japan after Prince Ito. As an Imperi- 
alist, he went beyond Ito. In turning finally from 
the principle of bureaucratic government and in break- 
ing away from the control of the Genro, he contributed, 
though late, to the progress of the movement toward 
popular government. 

Probably never again will a Japanese minister be 
chosen from the ranks of the Elder Statesmen. Tlie 
members of that unique and wonderful group have one 
by one disappeared. Ito, the maker of the constitutioti. 
the organizer of the Seiyu-kai, the author of the Chim 
Japanese War, the first resident-general of Korea, tht 
foremost diplomat of Japan, was assassinated in 1909, 
Katsura, the maker of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
the conductor of the Russo-Japanese War, the foundf" 
of Japanese influence in Manchuria, went, as we ki'- 
seen, in 1913. General Nogi, hero of the Russo-Jap- 
anese War, followed his Imperial Master to the 
in 1912. Marquis Inouye.the early comrade of II 
repeatedly a cabinet minister, "guardian of the ti 
sury," and in later years ofttime mediator when 
views of other leaders have clashed, has just 
passed away* at the age of eighty, after more 

'September 1, 1915. 
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fty yean in the service of 1 country. There re- 
lain: Prince and Marsha] Y i ^ata, a war lord and 
Doompromising opponent of ] ty government ; Prince 
lid Marshal Oyama, who s Is for the army faction 
lit is not active in politic id Marquis Matsukata, 
le founder of Japan's fina system. Each of these 

len is over seventy years old. Prince Yamagata, the 
lost influential, is seventy-seven. There is little likeli- 
Dod that any new men will succeed to the mantles which 
lere worn by these great leaders of the transition 
eriod. At the same time the influence of the little 
roup of members who survive still remains a decisive 
ictor in the choosing of cabinets and the framing of 
olides. 

The Katsura Cabinet had resigned on February 12, 
H8. The Yamamoto Ministry which succeeded to 
Bee contained six members of the Seiyu-kai, which still 
stained a majority in the Diet. The army and navy 
apartments were left in non-party hands. As the 
eiyu-kai had declared that they would support none 
lit a party cabinet, and as the cabinet of Yamamoto 
as clearly the product of a compromise which left the 
mtroUing influence in the hands of the Genro, the 
irty was accused of having sold out to the bureau- 
racy. The Nationalists severed their connection with 
le Seiyu-kai and seceders established the Sei\ni Club 
I we have already noted. Many of the latter have since 
etamed to the Sei\ni-kai. 

The appointment of Admiral Yamamoto as Premier 
leant a temporary eclipse of the army faction and as- 
endancy of the navy — a victory for the Satsuma clan 
t the expense ^ C* ' iu. It meant temporar}' defeat 
> die demanc s of t my for additional Korean de- 
sues. The !t i submitted in January, 
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1914, were lower than those of tlie preceding year for 
the army, but were three per cent, higher for the navv, 
while a new naval program was submitted which con- 
templated an increased outlay of $80,000,000 in seven 
years. Thus, while Admiral yamamoto had proposed 
along with the relaxation of government interference 
with industrial undertakings and the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Far East, a policy of financial reform, 
his first budget showed no sign of putting the principlt 
of retrenchment into practice. Popular sentiment vu 
therefore already crystallizing in hostility to the navy 
program, when an exposure began which finally culmi- 
nated in the fall of the Yamamoto Ministry. 

In January, 1914, definite news reached Japan of de- 
velopments in a trial in Berlin which indicated that sct* 
eral officers in the Japanese navy had been guilty cf 
graft in making purchases for the navy. Coupled with 
this came similar accusations in connection with con 
tracts with an English armament firm. The oppor- 
tunity for a violent attack upon the bureaucracy was not 
lost. A committee of inquiry was instituted, which led 
to the indictment of two officers and a court-martial 
procedure. The opposition in the Diet called on the 
ministry to resign. This the ministry refused to do un- 
til the findings of the court-martial should be known 
An attempt was made by the opposition to pass a vo;, 
of censure on the government. This was defeafr 
through the Seij-u-kai support of the government. Bi/ 
the people protested against the vote. As in 191- 
great mass meetings were held and near riots hecari 
frequent. Both Houses were agreed on demanding : 
radical reduction of the naval estimates, but a deadlod j 
arose over the amount of the reduction, the ] 
manding double that proposed by the House. 



ut a deadJDC* j 
the Peers M 
ouse. In tM 
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face of this widespread opposition, the Cabinet on March 
n suspended the Diet for three days and on March 24 
rrsigned* The government declared that the resigna- 
tion was not due to the naval scandal but to the fact 
>f Parliament's failure to agree on the budget. All of 
tbe opposition papers declared that the naval scandal 
irms the cause. Whatever the cause, the resignation 
suTied the implication that a ministry could no longer 
itand against the opposition of a strong majority in 
the Diet. 

After various possibilities had been canvassed, Count 
Dkuma was called on to organize a new cabinet, and 
MI April 16 the aged Progressive leader came from his 
retirement and took the reins of government. A less 
Eiiicere patriot would not have undertaken the almost 
liopeless task which awaited him. It is now evident that 
Count Okuma rightly interpreted Japanese sentiment 
ind was justified in expecting national support. He 
took oflBce, however, with the backing of a minority only 
in the Diet. His cabinet contained Baron (Taka-akira) 
Kmto as Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Premier 
liimself took diarge of Home Affairs. Later Viscount 
Ourm became Minister of Home Affairs. Count Oku- 
Bia's program emphasized economic reform, the eradi- 
cation of corrupt practices, and the establishment of re- 
ipoDsible government. Education should be fostered, 
maintained, productive enterprises advanced, and 
reduced. Unforeseen developments in world poli- 
tics soon diverted the attention of the Cabinet from this 
program to sudi an extent that up to the present little 
or nothing has been done along the lines of its declared 
policy. 

Tbe calling to power of Count Okiuna, the man of 
ill aien in Japan who had consistently and indefatigm- 
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biy upheld and advanced the course of self-government, 
was an event which observers, even those not the most 
optimistic, were inclined to regard as epoch-making. 
Beginning with the societies for the study of politioi 
thought and institutions before unknown, the move- 
ment toward responsible government had slowly but 
surely gained strength, through the successive stages 
marked by governmental intolerance to the formation 
of parties by clan leaders, until there finally came into 
control of the government a cabinet which was by iti 
own professions responsible to the Diet and to the 
people. 

There are, therefore, inferences to be drawn from tbe 
history of party politics previous to 1914, which estab- 
lish a background for comparison with the outstanding 
features of the period during which Count Okuma hu 
been in power. Certain coinciding inferences may 
fairly be drawn from the events of the later i>eriod, but 
certain others which miglit be expected are not at all to 
be drawn. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of Japanese 
party history has been the absence of concrete and de 
tailed programs. All parties have asserted their ad- 
vocacy of general principles, but with these they have 
been content. The reason is not far to seek. Elector? 
can scarcely be expected to focus their interest upon tbe 
planks of a platform which an irresponsible ministiT' 
may either disregard or use as a bUnd while working 
out schemes of its own in legislative action, thereafter 
leaving it to the framers of the platform to rage am 
the substitutions. A very natural corollary, since there 
must be some basis of choice in a representative system, 
has been the prominence of the personal element, TTie 
power of individual statesmen of well-known families, 
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high ability, or possessed of gn personal magnet- 
ic prevails among the Ja^ rhaps more strongly 
an among any other people unk it be the Chinese. 
irties have usually had si li rs fes as their lead- 
I, and elections have de{ ed i 1 r upon the per- 
nality of candidates than u t measures whidi 
cy have advocated. 

Party government in a parliamentary system entails 
on party members implicit obedience. We are not 
rprised to find, therefore, that in Japan the bonds 
party have been very loosely drawn ; that nearly every 
trtion has seen the rise of new parties or political clubs, 
th the return by the older parties of numbers sud- 
nly greatly diminished or increased. With the Diet 
o, members have paid small regard to the "'whips,'' 
d ministerial programs have been the exception be- 
use no ministry has felt warranted in expecting con- 
tent support. 

The Liberals first, and much later the Progressives, 
re forced into a policy of opportunism. The same has 
m true of practically all the parties and groups, 
lis, of course, has involved frequent disappointment 
rr the failure to receive the compensation promised 
return for the support of government measures. But 
If a loaf taken when it might be had has frequently 
er been followed by more, and it would be futile to 
ndemn the parties for making such use of their mea- 
r powers as they have found passible. Unfortu- 
tely sudi practices have increased the opportunities 
r corruption of many sorts, opportunities of whidi full 
vantage has been taken. As in the English House 

Commons F fore reform, where from Walpole to 
tt the King and the ministers contended with open 
rae against an opposition which was open to and 
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g;iven to pecuniary persuasion, so in Japan, the govem-l 
ment's clan henchmen, protected by the throne, have 
held out purses and patronage to keep in running o 
der their profitable bureaucratic monopoly, while, 
spite of the danger of punishment for similar actioM 
the paHy politicians have nevertheless played the gain 
of graft with a dexterity and success that might aioui 
the en^-\' of old-time Tammany leaders. 

Finally the attention of Western students is drawn 
the fact that there exist in Japan as yet no Socialist 
Labor parties, no group established upon a line of i 
cial or economic cleavage or division. No doubt this 
partly due to the electoral qualification which requil 
the payment of 10 yen ($5.00) in direct taxes, whM 
though small by American standards, is large when i 
consider the comparative poverty of the meisses 
Japan. Another influence accounting in large mea 
ure for the absence of class divisions in politics I 
been the all-pervading spirit of reverence for the ] 
peror. Impelled by this, the greatest of forces in 
Japan, the people have looked upon the governme 
and its agencies as manifestations of the will of I 
Heaven-descended Sovereign whose impartial benei 
lence toward all classes of his people was unquestio 
able. This influence has suffered a noticeable decli 
since the death of Mutsiihito, and today the Kokimii 
to is rapidly establishing lines of cleavage suggestii 
those which are familiar and seemingly ineradicable 
more democratic countries. 




CHAPTER X 



jafan: count okuma and the present regime 



Okuma*s appointment as Premier was the 
popular since the constitution was promulgated, 
it was hailed in many quarters as marking defi- 
the end of the old era. Count Okuma once de- 
himself as the representative of the Meiji Era. 
a matter of fact he has always been in advance of 
— ilgm porary Japanese thought. He was the founder 
the Progressive Party in 1882 and was its leader 
his retirement from active politics in 1907. At that 
be refused to join the group of Elder Statesmen. 
€ remained aloof as a free critic, but was recognized 
an informal adviser upon all sorts of national ques- 
His position in this regard was not unlike that 
tained for some time by Lord Rosebery in Eng- 



Count Okuma is not a member of either the Sat- 
or Choshiu clans. He comes, however, of the 
lurai class. He was fifteen vears old when Commo- 
Perry entered Yedo Bay. He has thus seen the 
"vIk^ of the growth of modem Japan. Nearly sev- 
^cnty-eigfat years old, he has declared his intention to live 
^ be one hundred and twenty. In his early youth he 
led in the movement toward constitutionalism. From 
1878 to 1888 he was connected with the Department of 
Tinance. In the latter year he became Minister of 
Toreign Affairs, and it was under him that the treaties 
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were revised. In 1898 he became Prime ] 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in that coalition cabinet 
which was the first attempt at party government. He 
has ever stood for increasing participation of the peopk 
in the affairs of government. Waseda Universitj-, 
which he founded as an independent educational estab- 
lishment, bears witness to the sincerity of his eark 
championship of popular education and freedom of 
thought. He has frequently been spoken of as the 
"Grand Old Man" of Japan. 

In forming his cabinet in April, 1914, from memben 
of two minor parties in the Lower House, Count Okui 
sought to combine democratic convictions with expi 
ence and satisfactory official records. Baron Ea4 
leader of the Doshi-kai, had been Ambassador to Grt 
Britain ; Viscount Oura had held ministerial office ti 
der Katsura, and Mr. Wakatsuki under Saionji. Cmi 
Okuma found support in particular among the t 
mercial classes and the liberal-conser^-ative ranks of tl 
younger men. His advocacy of a policy of stri 
economy and internal development was calculated Ij 
draw such men to his standard. 

It was soon prophesied that the Okuma cabinet w 
be overthrown by the opposition of the Kokumin-to v 
parts of the Seiyu-kai. Some politicians asserted ti 
Count Okuma should have given Mr. Inukai, the Ie»d(| 
of the Kokumin-to, a seat in his cabinet to assure ti 
support of the Nationalists. Count Okuma's suppo 
ers objected to Inukai as a radical, a visionary, ani» 
practical opportunist. The Kokumin-to is in J*!* 
what the Kwo-ming Tang is in China, and the le»^ 
of the two parties, Inukai and Sun Yat-sen, are cl* 
friends. The recognized leader of the Progressives » 
fore the Radicals formed the Kokumin-to, Coi» 
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m hftd differed with the latter rather in degree of 
liim than in fundamental principle, 
int Okuma made a special appeal to the educated 
t class, the laboring classes, and the students. 
Qg the command of a majority party he appealed 
sections and parties, and, whatever the details and 
imediate promises of his platform, he sought the 
nt possible support for the furtherance of a thor- 
jT national policy. At the same time he did not 
te to incur hostility in some quarters by dealing 
arfly with leaders implicated in irregular political 
ces. One of his first acts on becoming premier 

retire three influential admirals, including the 
emier, indicating thereby a determination to hold 
Is strictly responsible for corruption revealed un- 
lem. After the elections of March, 1915, he of- 

his resignation because of corrupt practices 
ed against one of the members of his Cabinet. 
t Cabinet had to meet a situation in which mili- 

1 versus anti-militarism, autocracy and bureau- 
against representative and party government had 
ind have remained outstanding issues. The Seiyu- 
ivored the navy over the army. The Doshi-kai 
fid the army and opposed the navy. The Koku- 

and Yushin-kai were against both and against 
ireaucracy. The first problem then was to recon- 
)e conflicting elements sufficiently to command a 
ity in the Diet. 

t second great problem was to devise measures to 
rte internal progress and guarantee the national 
ty while at the same time reducing taxation. Fi- 

1 have been, since the Russo-Japanese War, the 
(t problem of the successive cabinets. Japan's na- 

debt was in 1894 only $180,000,000. It now 
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stands at approximately $1,250,000,000. That is, it ha.- 
increased by nearly ten times in twenty years. It ex- 
ceeds the sum of the net debt of the United Stales ($!.■ 
050,000,000) and is equal to nearly one-half the sum 
of the gross debt. It equals twice the sum of the dtk 
of China ($600,000,000). But the national wealths 
Japan is, according to the most generous estimate ercr 
published,' $18,500,000,000, as compared with $140,000.- 
000,000 of the United States. China's debt is estimaled 
at $600,000,000; and China's wealth at $53,000,000,- 
000. But the United States has a population twice thit 
of Japan; and China's population is more than sLv Unw 
that of Japan. According to Mr. Takahashi's esti- 
mate, the per capita wealth in Japan amounts to $368; 
in the United States it amounts to $1,525.' Thus, n' 
only do the Japanese owe nearly twice as much per cii 
zen on their public debt, but they have assets less tiiat . 
one-fourth those of the people of the United States to I 
balance against this burden. The obligation of the Jap- 1 
anese taxpayer in relation to his nation's debt is. there I 
fore, from eight to ten times as heavy as that of thf / 
American. ^ 

In China the per capita wealth is one-third thatil| 
Japan. But the population is over six times that ^m 
Japan, and the national debt is one-half. This iiisE^| 
the obligation of the Chinese citizen to his nation's <ldH 
one-fourth as heavy as that of the Japanese. Thei^B 
erage Japanese pays twenty per cent, of his income ^B 
taxes, while among the wealthy it runs, on account ^| 
progressive rates of taxation, to nearly forty per centB 

' Estimate of Mr. Hideomi Takalmabi, in the Tokyo frouMifl 
See Japan Year Book. 1913, p. 659. H 

' Other estimates place that in Japan lower and that in ttic I'ai^H 
States higher. ^M 
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^ith the sentiment in the country strong for econ* 
, with the people surprised and disgusted by the rev- 
ooB of corruption in official circles, Count Okuma*s 
pects of loyal support in an endeavor to carry out 
promises were bright. The Minister of Finance an- 
iced that he would continue the policy of putting 
^ 50,000,000 yen annually for debt redemption, 
rtically no new public works were to be undertaken, 
the railway appropriation was to be diminished. 
; last feature the Seiyu-kai opposed strenuously, de- 
ding 50,000,000 yen in place of 15,000,000 for rail- 
work. The matter was, however, not made an is- 
n the short, June, 1914, session of Parliament, which 
td with harmony prevailing. 

he great European War began at the end of July, 
h, and with its beginning went the good intentions 
le Japanese government toward economy. During 
period while Japan was engaged in actual military 
ations against the Germans in China, the Japanese 
)le manifested that unified support of the govem- 
t that marked the Chino-Japanese and the Russo- 
inese Wars. With the capture of Tsing-tao and 
suspension of hostilities, the Cabinet was again called 
a to face the problem of governing under princi- 
of responsibility to a Diet whose Lower House con- 
fd a hostile majority. Although the Kiaochow cam- 
fn had been successful. Count Okuma had to con- 
to the expenditure of large sums in carrying out 
project. He came to the Diet with a request in 
tion that the army be increased to the extent of 
00 men, raising thus the old question which had led 
ic fall of the Saionji government. The course which 
nt Okuma followed at the moment may or may not 
ofisidered consistent with his theory of parliamen- 
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tary government. Upon the rejection of the proj 
increase by a majority of sixty-five votes, he resoii 
an Imperial rescript dissolving the House of Repi 
tatives and calling for a new election on March 23, 
Count Okuma's confidence in the strength of his 
tion was apparent. No suggestion was made thi 
Emperor ask some other statesman to form a cai 
Both the government and the people were to awi 
opinion of the electorate upon the question. 

The contest was conducted according to modert 
litical party methods. The imfavorable vote on tin 
propriations had been a plain indication of the 
kai's determination to regain control, since no alii 
with the ministry was possible. The issue was thei 
clearly drawn. Between January 1 and March 25 
tioneering was carried on with a feverish activity 
gestive of the most approved— or disapproved — i 
dental methods. Special trains carrying platform 
tors; phonograph records; personal telegrams 
canvassers; all betokened a careful study of Westa 
procedure and willingness to profit thereby. In his car 
paign Count Okuma cleverly avoided the issue of 
army increase, basing his plea for support upoi 
success and value of his Cliina policy and making 
in particular of a powerful personal appeal. The 
ter factor was decisive in the election. But in adi 
to the personal popularity of their leader, the goi 
ment group could rely upon its success in Shant) 
upon the fact that the government was engaged in 
gotiations with China which promised great advanl 
and upon the decreased popularity of the Seiyu-kiui 
to criticism directed at its opportunistic pohcy anj 
connection with the naval scandals. On the other 
the Seiyu-kai was much more united than were 
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apt cupporting the goremment The Doshi-kai and 
iwet-luu indulged in contention over their nomina- 
m, wfaik the failure of the ministry to protest more 
omiuly against the California hmd laws was a sore 
nt witii the people, and of this the opposition ora- 
• did not fail to make the i 

Fftpan has no law limiting i n gn expenses or re- 
ring parties or candidal to 're count of cam- 
gn contributions and dis n' The expenses 

election campaigns have m i lily increasing, 
ita in the 1915 election are i d to have cost from 10,- 
t to 100,000 yen. According to the report of the 
gal Affairs Bureau of the Department of Justice, 
M persons were proceeded against on diarges of 
rapt practice; 287 were puni^ed by imprisonment 
I 5,209 by suspension of el' 'bility to office and of 
ri^t to vote.' After tl e :tion, steps were taken 
king toward the introduc of a Corrupt Prac- 
s Act at the next session of t Diet.* 
Rw returns proved a la i for Count Okimia. 
e Seiyu-kai lost over nil ty i s, the majority of 
ich went to Doshi-kai ca idit es. The membership 
be newly elected house w re rted as follows: For 
! government: Doshi- — 150; Chusei-kai — 86; 
ittadied, most of whom Id support the govem- 

IS. Against the govemr it: Seiyu-kai — 106; 

in-to — 27. Total 881. A majority requires 
I TDtcs. The assured opposition was 188. The gov- 
Bent needed to control only a half-dozen votes from 
DB^ the unattached in order to have a majority, but 

/«fM Yemr Boot. 1913, p. 666. 

Tkoooiberof franchise bold«n iocRued from 901,000 in ISgS 
iJMfitS in 1908, uid According to official rctunu tberc were 
h^ns qoAlUkd Toten In Japan in 1913. 
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of the sixty-two unattached members nearly all wtr- 
considered favorable to the government. Thus the got 
ernment was able to count on a working majoritj- of. 
say, fifty in the House. Its first task was to assure it- 
self of satisfactory party alignments. Coimt Okunu'i 
victory by no means indicated the absence of a wi(t 
spread and vigorous opposition to his policies. Not yd 
can a Japanese ministry be confident of the abiding loy- 
alty of its majority, and it will probably not be able 
to do so until the Cabinet becomes responsible to tk 
House. Although, because of the constitutional pro- 
vision for budget repetition, a government cannot be 
forced from power by the Diet, nevertheless on a qi 
tion of increasing the supplies the house may pi 
the government from carrying out old or embarldl 
upon new policies which require increased expenditure. 
There is thus, in fact, a substantial degree of interdfrj 
pendence. 

The Emperor ordered a special session of the 
to convene on May 27 for a session of twenty-one 
The particular business to come before the session 
the consideration of the army and navy estimates. 

Before the special session convened, Uie govei 
had already secured from China a formal agreement 
regard to many of the concessions which Japan had 
manded. But this agreement does not dispose of ^ 
matter of the further items which were included in U* 
original demands, and the fate of those items — the «■ 
tent to which they will be insisted upon later — will ic 
pend upon developments both abroad and in intenui 
politics.* Immediately upon the assembling of the D** 
the government scored a victory on the issue wliich W 
led to the elections, in that the Diet passed the bud^ 

' See Chapter XVIII. 
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tiiiistc* increasing the anny and navy appropriations 
r S2,O00.0O0 yen. Thus the policy upon which Count 
kimu had insisted in December, of stren^hening the 
med forces of the country "in order that our diplo- 
latic dealings may be made more effective," received 
e legislative sanction. 

At the same time the ivernment was not allowed 
» go free because of the material successes which its 
iplomacy had achieved. On the contrary, the China 
oUcy was made the subject of a vigorous attack from 
may quarters and from many points of view. Some 
ritics denounced the government as having taken an 
nfmir advantage of China's weakness at a moment 
lien the other nations had their attention concentrated 
Q tfae war. Some declared that the goveriunent had 
ud the country' open to criticism by its failure to com- 
lunicate the exact form of the demands on China to 
be powers, especially to Japan's ally. Great Britain. 
Mime asserted that the government had blundered in 
Aing China for the concession of railway rights which 
«d already been given Great Britain. Some com- 
4aiDed that, inasmuch as the retrocession of Kiaochow 
rai a foregone conclusion, the government had put it- 
df in the wrong by withholding the agreement to make 
he restoration. Some considered the resort to an ulti- 
■Bfaun a faux pat. Some took exception to the whole 
%na polic}'. 

Professor K. Ilayashi, of the chair of International 
Nditics of Keio University and a member of the Diet, 
Kstgned from his part>', exclaiming: "Why were such 
ble demands in the first place framed by the 
if ... It is absolutely an insult to our neigh- 
■Qt's sovereignty. Those desires if accepted, were, that 
^Itina would consent to be a protectorate of Japan." At 
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a mass meeting of the Taishi Rengo Taikwai, an asso- 
ciation interested in Chinese aflfairs, a resolution wa»- 
passed declaring: "The diplomacy of the present mitt 
istry has done harm to the friendly Sino-Japanese i 
lationship, has invited the suspicion of the powers, 
has injured the prestige of the empire. The membq 
of the ministry should . . . resign their positions." 

On the other hand some of the most severe critk 
found fault with the government for its having failo 
to compel China to accede to all the demands. An En 
lish writer, in a communication to the Far Eastern i 
view under date of August 1, explains the situation 
follows: 

Japan is now disgusted with its government for getting tl 
bad odor in China and for embroiling it with foreign po« 
The most determined efforts have been made to get the Oku 
Government out, and particularly to force Baron Kato to 1 
sign. The Government has been saved by the proximity of 1 
Coronation, but it seems the universal opinion that they 1 
have to go eventually because of their mishandling of the < 
portunity in China. In other words, Japan does not I 
what it wants. It is cross with the Government, not beottiM 
the demands, which are not really understood, but for getli 
the country ioto trouble.' 

As far as formal criticism was concerned, the poU 
cal opposition came, of course, from the ranks of I 
Seiyu-kai and the Kokumin-to. Baron Kato, as M 
iater of Foreign Affairs, was repeatedly called on 
explain in the Diet this, that, and the other feature 
what the government had done or failed to do in I 
China negotiations. At one sitting an ultra-rat 
member called him a traitor, the implication being Ih 



' Far Eattern Ret 



; August, 1915, p. 87. 
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ad betrayed his country's reputation and best in- 

n June 8 a vote of censure against the government 
moved in the Diet by Seiyu-kai and Kokumin-to 
frs, on the score that the negotiations with China 
been conducted in a mistaken manner from begin- 
• to end, that the cordial relations between the two 
itries had been damaged, suspicion on the part of 
gn powers been engendered, the dignity of the Em- 
been harmed, and thus not only had the peace 
^ Far East not been established but seeds of future 
ble had been sown. After Baron Kato, Count 
ma himself took the floor in defense of the govern- 
t*s policies. The motion was rejected by a vote of 
to 133, as the government still retained its majority, 
the fact that it had been moved and had received 
! than one-third of the votes is significant, 
bere seems little doubt but that Baron Kato had 
the other members of > the Cabinet much in the 
: as to the real nature and implication of the de- 
ds, while conflicting statements which Count Okuma 
e during the progress of the negotiations indicate 
the Premier himself was exceedingly ill informed as 
bat was transpiring at Peking. But, of course, the 
le Cabinet had to accept the responsibility, 
omediately after the attack on the Cabinet, an at- 
)t was made to impeach Viscount Oura, the Min- 
of Home Affairs, on the ground of interference and 
al practices in the March elections. This motion 
also defeated — but the fact that it had been intro- 
d assumed a new meaning a few weeks later when 
ute charges were brought against the Home !Min- 

I the final session on June 9, an attempt was made 
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to pass a vote of "no confidence" in the Speaker of the 
House, and, though this motion was defeated, the ses- 
sion was one of extreme confusion. 

By this time the Chinese boycott of Japanese trade 
had assumed alarming proportions, and this added to 
the fire of criticism directed against the governraent 
Early in July it was reported that the Elder Statesmen. 
Marquis Inouye and Marquis Matsukata, voicing the 
financial and business interests of the country, held the 
government's diplomacy' responsible for the boycott and 
for the misunderstanding as to Japan's intentions cur- 
rent abroad. 

The greatest shock to the foundations of the Cabinet 
came, however, with the appearance of evidence in sup- 
port of the charge that Viscount Oura had been guiltv 
of corruption in connection with the elections in Ularch. 
As knowledge of the scandal developed, it appeared 
that Oura had given funds to Mr, Hayashida, Chief 
Secretary of the House of Representatives, to distribute 
in order to secure support to insure the passing of t 
army bill. Viscount Oura had secured the money | 
question from the funds of the Doshi-kai, of which [ 
he was one of the leaders. 

Mr. Hayashida resigned, was arrested, and was a 
to prison. ' On July 29 Viscount Oura resigned fit 
the Cabinet. After a report from Count Okuma, I 
Emperor sanctioned Oura's resignation and appoinh 
Count Okuma Minister of Home Aflfairs ad intet 
Then Count Okuma offered the resignation of the wb 

' The preliminary court, on September 23, foand Mr. Haju 
and four members and thirteen former meinbers of the Hoiue c 
of bribery in an attempt to induce opposition members to ■ 
army bill. Viscount Oura had given Mr. Hs^aahids 4 
ihis purpose. 
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Cabinet on the ground that it could not continue in 
oAoe while the charge of corruption stood against one 
of its members. Simultaneously, the Genro was sum- 
voiied by the Emperor to consider the situation. 

It was alleged in many quarters that the Oura scan- 
dal had been seized upon by the government as an ex- 
for its resignation, the real reasons being the diffi- 
which it had had to face both at {home and 
abroad^ especially the criticism of its foreign policy and 
the problems of finance, together with the evident rest- 
knness of the people under the increasingly autocratic 
attitude of the ministr}\ 

The Genro made a canvass of possible nominees for 
the premiership, the names of Marquis Matsukata, 
Count Terauchi, Viscount Hirata and Mr. Takashi 
Hara, leader of the Seiyu-kai, being considered. Mar- 
quis Matsukata was in favor of appointing a new cabi- 
neL Prince Yamagata urged that Count Okuma re- 
main in office. Baron Kato let it be known that he 
poaitiyely would not continue in the Foreign Office, and 
it was agreed that he should be let out. It was found 
impossible, however, to agree upon a successor to Count 
Okuma or to advise that his resignation be accepted. 
The Emperor, therefore, commanded Count Okuma to 
|ritlidraw his resignation and form a new cabinet. Vari- 
#Qa names were suggested for the Foreign Office: 
Baron Motono, Ambassador to Russia ; Viscount Chin- 
da, Minister to the United States; Mr. K. Inouye, Am- 
bassador to England; and Baron Ishii, Ambassador to 



On August 8 the following cabinet appointments 

. were announced: Premier — Count Okuma; (tempo- 

lary) Minister of Foreign Affairs — Count Okuma; 

Minister of Finance — Mr. Tokitoshi Taketomi (Doshi- 
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kai) ; Minister of Navy — Vice-Admiral Tomosabiii 
Kato; Minister of War — Lieutenant General Ichinn- 
suke Oka; Minister of Justice — Mr. Yukio Ozaki; Min- 
ister of Communications— Mr. Katsundo Minoura 
(Doshi-kai), or Viscount Masakata Sengoku; Minis- 
ter of Commerce and Agriculture — Mr. Hironaka Kom 
(Doshi-kai) ; Minister of Education — Dr. Sanae Ta- 
kata (President of Waseda University) ; Minister ot 
the Interior*— Dr. Kitokuro Icliiki.' Baron Kato was 
made a Member of the House of Peers. And on Au- 
gust 12 Baron Ishii was appointed Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

The Association of Okuma Supporters had sent cir- 
culars throughout the country, urging that support be 
accorded to Premier Okuma on the ground that his ideal 
was to make Japan a nation of the foremost rank, ca- 
pable of competing with the most powerful countries.) 
Count Okuma, the circulars said, had resigned becai 
the allegations of election bribery created a situation r 
pugnant to one of his lofty principles, but neverthele 
he was unwilling to be a cause of concern to the ] 
peror, who had asked him to remain in office. 

Count Okuma announced that his decision to i 

* The appointments for the War, Justice, and Commerce \ 
folios are tlie same as in the Cabinet which resigned ou July 30, 
Vice-Admiral Kato, named for Minister of Navj, was Adininl 
Togo's Chief of Staff in the battle of the Sea of Japan, and last rear 
was appointed Commander-in-chief of the First Japanese Squadron. 
Mr. Taketomi, selected for Minister of Finance, was Minisltr ol 
Communications in the retired Cabinet. Mr. Minoura fass beld Mf i 
eral public offices and is chairman of the Shunju Press Society. OM 
Takala, designated Minister of Education, is President of Waaclfl 
University and a member of the Higher Educational Council. ^| 
Ichiki, named as Minister of the Interior, was formerly Muiiltl^H 
Education. ^^| 
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was due to representations of the Emperor that 
he situation was such both at home and abroad as to 
nake it highly inadvisable to change the premiership. 

It became apparent at once that the Seiyu-kai and 
he Kokumin-to would continue their opposition. Mr. 
3arm, the president of the Sei}ai-kai, said in a speech 
it Kyoto: ''Though this country takes its rank among 
be great powers by dint of its military strength, it is 
aiserably backward in economic conditions." He con- 
inued to the effect that the Okuma Cabinet had done 
lothing for the nation. At a great joint meeting of 
>ppo8ition forces, Mr. Kojima, of the Kokumin-to, 
said: 

The recent acts of Count Okuma have warned all party men 
in Japan that the time has come for their awakening. His acta 
of late are entirely in contradiction to what he used to profess 
vfaOe be was out of power. He has accomplished none of his 
promises made to the people at the beginning of his administra- 
tion. Count Okuma and the late Prince Ito were the two most 
aemloas in the introduction of a constitutional form of politics 
in this country. Yet ever since he ascended to power last year. 
Count Okuma has always acted against the principles of con- 
stitutionalism. His doings have affected to no small extent the 
credit of the constitutional form of politics in Japan. . . . The 
Genro were a useful factor in Japanese politics, but they are 
now out of date since the conditions of the country have under- 
gone great changes in the past decade. 

There can be no questioning the fact that Count 
Okuma has in his recent utterances distinctly repudi- 
ated the principle with which throughout his political 
career his ns — **-"- been associated and toward which 
hit efforts hs e m directed, the principle of responsi- 
ble {Mirty govemi it Prince Ito and Prince Katsura, 
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each, in his late years, forsook his earher political priJ 
ciples — but to quite the contrary conclusion to that I 
which Count Okuma has apparently arrived. Count 
Okuma now lays emphasis on his obligation to the Em- 
peror alone. He is quoted as having said recently: 
"The present Cabinet is the choice of the Emperor anJ 
any person among his subjects venturing to criticize lii> 
ministrj' is acting against the wish of the Emperor," 
He reminds the people that the constitution was Uw 
free gift of the Emperor (and the constitution makes 
the Cabinet responsible to the Emperor only). Thii* 
Count Okuma invokes the doctrine of unrestrained Im- 
perial authority as constituting the foundation of the 
administration — which amounts to a complete negation 
of the principles for which he has long contended. 

As between theorj- and the practical facts of a po- 
litical situation, Count Okuma has, like his prededo-j 
sors, subordinated the former to the demands of tM 
latter. The Nichi NicM represents him as having sakP 
on the occasion of a recent visit to Kyoto, that he must 
frankly admit that his efforts in the direction of party 
government had ended in failure. Though still in fa- 
vor of party government, he finds no existing political 
parties possessed of the qualifications necessarj- to mftkc 
it a success. Political parties must meet the needs I 
the times and be replenished by men of new idet 
The leading members of all the existing parties are v 
of old ideas, while the middle classes are hostile to i 
parties. How, he asks, can the advance of coostitq 
tional government [party government?] be expet 
from such a state of things? 

It would be interesting to know what Mr. Ozaki, t 
Minister of Justice, thinks of this view. He was « 
of the leaders in the attack on the last Katsura mid 
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because that ministry sought shelter behind the 
ne, and the attacks at that time led to the Tokyo 
and the stoning of the ministers. Count Okuma 
iw doing exactly what Prince Katsura then at- 
»ted to do. The opposition wiU not fail to make 
Dost of this paradoxical situation. 

justification of his volte-face. Count Okuma in 
public utterances emphasizes the necessity of unity 
n the nation. The present is, he urges, the mo- 
; of great opportunity for Japan, affording rare 
ces to promote the interests of the nation in every 
tion. Europe is at war; the shipping, the oom- 
e^ and the productive energy of the European na- 

are demoralized. Now is the time for Japan to 

her energies to the securing of new markets. The 
>matic efforts of the government should not W 
pered by party strife, l^rograms for development 
>me should not be subordinated to or exploited for 
ical purposes. 

be newspapers which support the government have 
n up this cry. They declare that Japan is enter- 
on a new period of national progress which makes 
%sBTy the uniting of efforts and the laying aside of 
v rivalries. 

bese pleas appear already to be having an apprecia- 
rffect upon public opinion. The returns from the 
nt election of members of the Prefectural Assem- 
, in which many neutral or independent candidates 

been chosen, indicate that the voting public is be- 
ng convinced of the futility of mere party politics 
is anxious to strengthen the government for the 
K>ses of a national polic}\ 

:Himienting on this fact, the Japan DaUy Mail says: 
view of the evidence of an apparent detestation of 
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the existing political parties, it may be said that t 
time is coming for the appearance of a new politii 
party with sound political views and principles, if \ 
chance be seized by a really able politician." ' A spl 
in the Doshi-kai is indicated by the formation of a a 
ciety called the Sakurada Club — which is also attractiB 
some of the Chusei-kai members. This suggest: 
possibility that a new party may be in process of form 
tion. 

The new Okuma Cabinet faces a most complied 
situation and has ahead of it problems of the greatt 
magnitude. The Diet is to convene on November 1 
The Seiyu-kai and the Kokumin-to will enter the s 
sion organized for opposition, probably demanding t 
fall of the ministry and insisting on the eradication 
what they affirm are the evil consequences of the i 
tervention of the Genro. Among the inlierited disali 
ities of the administration will be dissatisfaction wj 
the China policy and criticism of the appointment 
a successor to the Nogi family." Among the pradio 
issues will be the problems of reduction in the taxes, 
meeting the demands for the expansion of the na^y, 
of formulating an acceptable foreign policj'. 

Japan's finances are, as has been indicated elsewhej 
a problem of both chronic and acute difficulty. At 
ent economic conditions are upset. The money maji 
is unprecedentedly dull. Imports have declined 



'■ Weekly Edition, Japan DaUy Mail, October 2, 1915. 

' The government has recently decided to revive the fi 
Genera] Nogi, who, being without heirs, committed suicide in 
in order to follow his lord, the Emperor Mutsuhito, into the 
world. This undertaking, implying disregard of the obvioos 
tion of General Nogi to bring the line of his family to an end, 
occasioned a surprising amount of criticism among the Jtptop' 
people. 
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y to exports. The treasury surplus was practi- 
' wiped out by the expenses of the Shantung cam- 
ju The tax receipts have in recent years shown a 
lual decline. The revenue for the fiscal year is re- 
ed as sufTering a substantial decrease. At the same 
, Japan is gaining commercially, along with some 
r states, by the war. Her monopoly of shipping on 
Pacific is proving profitable. She is manufactur- 
and selling munitions on a large scale. The shift- 
of her trade balance is, apparently, increasing her 
ie reserve abroad. These facts are, of course, 
ces of encouragement to the government and serve 
Jeviate popular dissatisfaction over the state of the 
m*s finances. 

lie budget statement submitted by the Cabinet for 
Sscal year 1915-1916 estimates receipts at 557»000,- 
yen and expenditures at 491,500,000 yen, leaving 
rplus of 65,000,000 yen. But the opposition has 
ned that the government's statement amounts to 
re patchwork, giving no indication of a constructive 
icial polic}'. The government reported the war 
tises of the year 1914-1915 at 79,000,000 yen, to 
fa must be added 20,000,000 yen for extraordinary 
Jiry purposes. 

be new naval program is represented as calling for 
battleships, nine light cruisers, twenty-four de- 
fers, and several submarines, over and above all con- 
rtion under way. The total cost for new construc- 
tt estimated at 170,000,000 yen. 
be opposition complains that the Olauna ministr}' 
[lot as yet carried out any of the promises which it 
t in April, 1914. How effectively the opposition 
s may make themselves felt cannot be predicted, 
r strength is less than that of the government in 
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the Lower House. There will probably be do conee 
action against the government in the Upper Ha 
The government and the opposition each claim toi 
resent the real will of tlie nation. The go^'emment 
the great advantage that it represents the known 
of the Emperor. Count Okuma enjoys the per* 
favor and the unlimited confidence of the Emperor 
has the good will and esteem of the people at large t 
degree possessed by probably no other Japanese sU 
man in modern times. The tenure of office of the D 
istry seems assured for several months at least, but « 
it niay be able to accomplish remains to be seen. 

It is still too early to estimate with assurance thei 
significance of the present situation. On the one fa 
Count Okuma has scored conspicuous victories boA 
his foreign policy and in the domestic contest, of « 
the fonner was the occasion for and in many r 
the cause of success in the latter. On the other I 
his achievements have been at the expense, first, ol 
political platform of a year ago, calling for retre 
ment and internal constructive reform — both mon 
sential, in the long run, to Japan's salvation t 
mere political victories; and, second, at the sacrifioi 
the less to be regretted because necessary, of a Ufa 
ideal. Count Okuma has made no more progres 
ward the solution of Japan's financial problems ' 
had his predecessors who went down one after aw 
largely because of their inabilitj' to ofi'er the ni 
either the reality or the semblance of an adjustmen 
tween the demands of a policy of national aggran 
ment on the one hand and those of relief for the 
payers on the other. Count Okuma's governmenl 
year forsook the paths of peace and anti-imperii 
and led the nation in a new step on the liighway of I 
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I imperial expansion. Did Count Okuma persuade 
B ministers to this reversal of form, or was he per- 
■ided? Has he bent the nation to approval of his 
policy and the militarism and expense which it 
r is he but the agent of his people, himself 
■ding to an insistent demand for a forward and on« 
Hd policy? 

Count Okiuna began his administration along lines 
Ijparently consistent with the principles which he had 
1 liis life advocated, the principles of popular and re- 
vmsible government, but he now declares that, hav- 
g tried these methods, he finds them, for the purposes 
' contemporary Japan, wanting. Is he leading his peo- 
IB to a Promised Land, or are they but traveling with 
on the edge of a circle which will keep them in or 
lead them deeper into the wilderness of financial 
irden from which other leaders have failed to extri- 
Ae them? If he fails here, as others have failed, wiU 
it his people begin to plead their own cause more 
VcefuUy than any authorized leader, however sincere, 
is been inclined to plead it for them ? 
In Japan the Emperor's ministers still determine the 
olicies and the people continue to pay for what the 
Dremment chooses to undertake. The influence of 
le Diet with the government has increased but it is not 
et paramount. The influence of the people with the 
Net has increased but the Diet is not really represen- 
Itnre. The influence of the Genro still remains a 
meful factor. The peers have not yet been subordi- 
ited to the commons. The franchise is still narrowly 
anted* Labor unions are under a legal ban. Move* 
lents looking tc^'***d the establishing of parties along 
oalistic lines 1 e ?n vigorously frowned upon. The 
m €if the pre still very harsh. Officialdom has the 
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benefit of administrative law. The ministry is by 
constitution responsible to the Emperor alone. 
The renewal by the Emperor of Comit Okuma's 
date does not terminate the struggle between the pi 
ciples of autocracy and liberalism; it does not recoi 
the rival contentions of the expansionists and the 
mestic consolidationists ; it does not solve the probl 
of finance; it puts no money in tiie coffers of tiie 
emment or the pockets of the people — ^and a] 
Japan's political problems that of finance is the 
imperatively pressing of alL 
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CHAPTER XI 
japan: steps on the road to empise. 

the passing of korea« 

Japan may be said to have embarked on the course 
3f empire building at about the time when the German 
Empire and the Kingdom of Italy were first beginning 
to adjust themselves to their newly-won positions among 
the states of Europe. Between 1870 and 1875 the con- 
iciousness on the part of the Japanese of new national 
itrength and the first flickerings of imperialistic ambi- 
tion manifested themselves in various and successful ac- 
tivities. Having before them the examples of the 
treaties which had been forced upon them by the West- 
ern nations, Japan and China made their first treaty in 
1871.' This treaty, concluded at Peking, contained a 
provision stipulating that if either party was aggrieved 
by a third power the other would render assistance or 
exercise good offices — which caused the Occidental press 
to speak of an "alliance" of the Asiatic nations — but 
W€h a stipulation had little significance. Permanent 
embassies, reciprocally, and extraterritorial jurisdiction 
were provided for, but there was no most-favored-nation 
clause. 

In 1871 certain inhabitants of the Loochoo Islands 
who had been shipwrecked on the southern coast of 
Formosa were murdered by Formosan savages. The 
Loochooans had long been paying tribute to both China 

"^RaUfiedTiTTsTs!! 

1S6 
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and Japan. Formosa was a dependencj' of China. ' 
Japanese in 1872 took up the case, and, contending t 
the murdered men were Japanese subjects, demand) 
redress of the Chinese government. The Chinese iirt 
maintained that the Loochooans were Chinese subjectij 
later, that the southern Formosans were outside China 
control and jurisdiction; to the end, in both cases, 
China had no responsibility in the matter. While t 
was in dispute the Japanese goverimient in 1872 invil 
the King of the Loochoo Islands to come to Tokyo, con- 
ferred upon him Japanese titles and gifts, including 
cash, secured his surrender to Japan of the treaties which 
his government had made with the United Stales. 
France, and Holland, and thus established the de facto 
dependence of his kingdom upon Japan. In 187* 
the Japanese sent a military expedition to Formosa to 
exact, where the Chinese government was declining ia 
act, the penalties which it had demanded; and tliis ex- 
pedition occupied the whole of southern Formosa. The 
Chinese govermnent naturally protested against this in- 
vasion, which had gone beyond the necessities of pun- 
ishment — whereupon the Japanese demanded a large 
indemnity for the expenses which the expedition had in- 
curred, together with pledges for the future. The con- 
troversy very nearly led to war between Japan and 
China, the former having gone so far as to send an ul- 
timatum and prepare for the withdrawal of its repre- 
sentatives; hut at tliat point the British Minister to 
China offered mediation, with the result that a treaty 
was signed at Peking in 1874 by which China agreed 
to pay an indemnity, Japan to withdraw from Formosa, 
and each government undertook to protect subjects of 
the other on its soil. By this the Chinese govermnent 
tacitly recognized that tlje Loochooans were Japanese 
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In the course of the next two years the Jap- 

)0ok control nf the administration of the islands; 

J879 they refused General Grant's offer of niedi- 

to the stshu of the islands and proclaimed the 

OD of their incorporation in the Japanese ad- 



tfi a dispute of some years' standing between 
and Japan as to tlic possession of the Island 
jhalin was. for the time being, terminated. Japan 
' that in olden times the island had liclonj^ to 
that durinjf tlie jKriod of exclusion the Kus- 
|ftd encroached upon it. In view of the conflict- 
ts, a division had been propnscfL Japan had at 
offered to accept the 50th parallel as a bound- 
It the Russians insisted upon a line l)etween the 
Id 47tfa parallels. In 187*i the Japanese offered 
tiie Russians out, but they later decided that it 
advisable to pay for a "worthless island." In 
island was given up to Russia In return for 
bognition of Japan's complete sovereignty over 
ole of the Kurile group. Its status was destined 
ised in 1905 as a residt of the Russo-Japanese 
irfaen, by the terms of the Portuiiouth Treaty, 
•ecured the southern half. 

tbc Ilrttish government had renounced in fa- 
Japan certain inchoate claims which had been 
feed in its favor to possession of tlte Ronin Is- 
•nd in 1876 the Japanese government incorpo- 
hese islands as part of Uie Japanese dominions. 
these minor successes to encourage them, the 
next proceeded to the more important task, to 
had I'n 1y begtm to devote attention, of 
the pol tl attitude and position of the 
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Korea, from very early times, had had more or less 
important and generally undefined relations with Chin* 
and Japan. It was by way of Korea that Chinese civ- 
ilization was carried to Japan. Through Korea the 
Mongols made their way when they attempted to in- 
vade Japan in 1281. Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century the Japanese twice invaded and twice with- 
drew from Korea. From then until 1834 it was the 
practice of the Korean Court to send envoys to Japan 
upon the installation of each new Shogun, but Korea io 
no sense acknowledged political connection with Japan, 
while she did look to China as her suzerain. After 1834 
the practice of sending envoys to Japan was discon- 
tinued. Between 1868 and 1878 the Japanese several 
times asked for a renewal of friendly relations, but this 
the Koreans refused. In 1873 certain Japanese states- 
men memorialized their Emperor to the effect that Rus- 
sia, with her policy of pressing southward, was the 
greatest of the perils against which Japan must guard, 
and it became henceforth a cardinal feature of Japa- 
nese policy to prevent Russia from absorbing Korea. 
Japanese radicals, before long, were even proposing the 
immediate conquest of the peninsula. 

Troubles of the Jesuits first drew to Korea the polit- 
ical attentions of a Western power. Although China 
stood as suzerain. Prince Kung refused, when the 
French Minister at Peking made representations to 
him, to acknowledge responsibility on China's part for 
misdeeds of the Koreans. Therein China made the in- 
itial mistake in that progressively unsatisfactory pohn 
which ultimately lost to her her suzerainty over Korea 
and to the latter her national existence. Tlie French 
Minister in 1866 proclaimed Korea annexed to France. 
while a French fleet bombarded certain Korean fo*^ 
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the French government did not confirm the 



annexation! 

Five years later the complete disappearance of an 
American schooner in Korean waters occasioned the 
sending of an American fleet, accompanied by the Amer- 
ican Minister to China, to the mouth of the Han River. 
The American government had thoughts of securing a 
treaty; but beyond the destruction of the forts which 
fired on the ships the expedition accomplished noth- 
ing. 

These and other impressions from without intensified 
the prejudice of the Koreans against foreigners — in- 
cluding the Japanese. The Korean Court even went 
out of its way, in a letter replying to peaceful over- 
tures made by the Emperor of Japan, to express a most 
insulting contempt for the people and dominions of the 
latter. 

The Japanese finally accomplished what the Ameri- 
can government had contemplated — the making of a 
treaty with the King of Korea. In September, 1875, 
a Japanese gunboat, while surveying the mouth of the 
Han River, was fired on by a Korean fort. The Jap- 
anese made a landing in force and practically annihi- 
lated the garrison. The statesmen who were "making" 
Japan already had among their policies an intention to 
**opcn*' Korea. They proceeded forthwith to send, in 
January, 1876, an expedition which, following some- 
what the tactics used by Commodore Perry in negotiat- 
ing with Japan twenty years before, succeeded in per- 
suading the Korean Court to enter into a treaty of 
**pcacc and amity." This treaty, signed on February 
26, 1876, put an end to Korea's isolation and was des- 
tined to mark the beginning of her subjugation to 
Japan. 
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In the treaty it was declared that Korea was an in- 
dependent state enjoying the same sovereign rights bs 
Japan. As Professor Longford has said: 

The same extraterritorial clauses that Perry had forced on 
the Japanese when they were ignorant of all international 
usages, of which they afterwards so bitterly complained, wen 
introduced by them into their treaty with Korea, and . . . tlii* 
was only the first of many incidents in Japan's intercourse with 
Korea that found exact counterpart in the story of her 0»n 
early relations with European Powers.' 

In 1880 Japan sent a minister to take up residence 
at Seoul, and Japanese traders went to the three open 
ports for which the treaty had provided. Two years 
later representatives of the United States and Great 
Britain appeared. The Chinese were already growing 
apprehensive with regard to Japan's intentions, and Li 
Hung-chang realized that it was imperative that some- 
thing be done. He apparently concluded that it migbt 
be possible to neutralize the eflfect of the Japanese ac- 
tivities by opening Korea to the whole world. On be- 
half of China he recommended to the Korean King that 
he make treaties with Western powers, and he suggested 
to the representatives of tlie powers that they make ad- 
vances to the King. The residt was a series of treaties 
in 1882-1884. These purported to be made with an in- 
dependent state. At the same time the King wrote let- 
ters to the powers declaring that China was his suzeraia 
But neither then nor later was China willing to assume 
responsibility for what this vassal might do. 

There were two factions at the Korean Court, one pro- 
gressive and the other conservative. The Progressive* 
looked to Japan for example and aid; the Conserra* 

' Longfurd; "The Story of Korea," p. SOS. 
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fives relied upon China. Japanese influence led to the 
employing of numerous Japanese advisers and instruc- 
tors by the Korean Court and the sending of young Ko- 
reans to Japan for education. The Regent was thor- 
oughly conservative. In 1882 he instigated an attack 
upon the Japanese legation. The Japanese had to flee 
for their lives, and their legation was burned. Many 
Korean officials of the pro-Japanese faction were mur- 
dered. The Japanese government demanded an apol- 
ogy and an indemnity, which the Korean Court gave. 
In the Convention of Chemulpo, concluded between Ko- 
rea and Japan on July 27, 1882, it was provided that 
the Japanese might keep Japanese soldiers in their 
legation as a guard at the expense of the Korean gov- 
ernment.* In the next year the Japanese government 
restored a part of the indemnity which had been ex- 
acted. In 1884 there occurred a collision between the 
Conservatives and the Progressives of Korean official- 
dom. The Progressives called upon Japanese troops 
for assistance. Chinese troops under the Chinese Resi- 
dent, Yuan Shih-kai, came to the aid of the former. The 
Korean King took refuge with the Chinese. The Jap- 
anese legation was again attacked and burned, and again 
the Japanese staffs had to flee for their lives. The Jap- 
anese people clamored for war — with both Korea and 
China. Plenipotentiaries were appointed. Count Ito 
for the Japanese, Li Hung-chang for the Chinese, and 
a convention was made at Tientsin on April 19, 1885. 
In this, both China and Japan agreed to withdraw their 
troops from Korea. **In case of any disturbance of 
grave nature occurring in Korea which might necessi- 
tate the respective countries or either sending troops, it 

* Great Britain and France had furnished a precedent for this in 
their earlj relaUoos with Japan. 
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is hereby understood that each shall give to the other 
previous notice in writing of its intention to do so and 
that after the matter is settled they shall withdraw their 
troops." The King of Korea was to be asked to eqiiip 
an armed force which could insure the puWic safetj-- 
employing military experts from a foreign country otlier 
than China and Japan. 

The Chino- Japanese Treaty of 1885 paved the way 
for the war which came ten years later. Japan, by her 
armed interference with the Korean Court in 188-4, M 
destroyed for the time being the last vestiges of confi- 
dence on the part of most of the Koreans and had lit- 
erally driven the Korean government to dependenn' 
upon the support of China. Yuan Shih-kai,' as Chi- 
nese Resident, became the power behind the Korean 
throne. Although conservatism prevailed, trade, es- 
pecially in imports, increased; European technical ami 
political and administrative advisers were engaged; » 
customs service modeled on that established in China 
by Sir Robert Hart, and with officers from the Cin- 
nese service, was founded; settlements were establisht(> 
in the open ports. Of these activities Professor Long- 
ford has said: 

Here again Japan was unfortunate. The Japanese irho 
came to these ports were the reverse of a credit to tliuir cffun- 
try; unserupulous adventurers, bullies, and the scum of all Ux 
rulBandom of .Ttipan predominated among them, and their con- 
duct and demeanor toward the gentle, submissive, and ignoruil 
natives, who were unresisting victims to their cupidity «Bd 
cruelty, were a poor recommendation of the new civilisation of 
which they boasted. On the other hand, Chinese traders — }»*• 
observing, peaceable, and scrupulously honest in all their tnns 
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Inring witneMes of the morality engendered by a 
lifol obKrrance of the okL^ 

rhe yean between 1885 and 1894 were marked by 
fe and bloodshed among the Korean factions on the 

hand* and intrigue between these factions and the 
neset Japanese, and Russians on the other. Before 
5 China and Japan contended for preponderance of 
oence; after 1895 Russia took China's place in the 
test. Japan was in both instances concerned, first, 
p the question of her own security; second, for op- 
tiinity for expansion and self-aggrandizement. In 
spring of 1804 an insurrection among the Koreans 
ke out. The government troops were repeatedly 
aited, and before long the Min followers, the strong- 
faction at the court, appealed to China for assist- 
ed China responded by sending a large military 
re to Korea, informing Japan, in accordance with 
terms of the treaty of 1885, that she was doing so. 
^ Japanese met this move by sending an equally 
pe force. China, describing Korea as her **tribu- 
r state," endeavored to dictate limits to the number 
:roops which Japan might send and to the employ- 
it which these should take upon themselves. The 
mnese proposed that the two countries should co- 
rate in suppressing the rebellion and reforming the 
•ean government. The Chinese refused this offer, 
in^ the attention of the Japanese to the fact that the 
rr had already recognized Korea as an independent 
ntrv. In the inter\'al the rebellion had died of in- 
ion, but the Japanese, having decided to go ahead 

force reforms u[Km their own account, augmented 
number of their troops; and the Chinese retained 

Longford: "The Story of Korea/' p. 5S8. 
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the troops which they had sent, justifying themselves 
by pointing to the presence and increase of the Japa- 
nese troops. Finally the Chinese determined to seod 
more troops, a move which could only be construed ai 
an evidence of their decision to oppose the Japanest 
program. A small Chinese squadron convoying i 
British vessel which, acting as a transport, had tweWe 
hundred Chinese soldiers aboard, was met, as it ap- 
proached Korea, by a Japanese squadron, and hostili- 
ties ensued. Six days later war was declared betFt- 
Japan and China, and in the subsequent engagemei 
on sea and land China was ignominiously beaten. Tht 
Japanese had actually invaded north China, had taka 
Wei-hai Wei, and were ready to advance upon Pekinit 
when peace was concluded upon China's solicitation. »■ 
Shimonoseki, on April 17, 1895. 

By the Treaty of Shimonoseki, China recognized tic i 
"full and complete independence of Korea"; Japan at] 
quired the island of Formosa and the Pescadores il 
China's expense; the southern extremity of Manchui 
from a line drawn from near the mouth of the I 
River to the mouth of the Yalu River, was ceded I 
Japan; and China was required to pay an indemnitri 
200,000,000 taels, Russia, Germany, and Fra 
promptly compelled Japan to retrocede South M« 
churia, but the remainder of her spoils she kept, togc 
with an increase of the indemnity. 

By this war Japan had made a great stride for« 
She had demonstrated her milit/iry and naval prow 
showing herself a "power." She had acquired a « 
and potentially valuable colony. Incidentally, thefi 
which her people had had of Russia was now crystallilj 
into hatred— which made easy the military prepi 
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le next ten years with a view to revenge for the 
ian interference. But most important of all, China 
been eliminated from Korea, and this left Japan, 
gtineoed by the prestige which she had acquired as 
iqueror, free to force upon Korea a program whidi 
d either establish her as a substantial barrier for 
n against Russia or would prepare the way, as it 

n the event, for Japan, yith ftpp nrent jnstjfit al^inn^ ] 

sume control of the Korean government. Japan 
loe sent one of her greatest statesmen, Count In- 
, to inaugurate reforms. She sent, also, unwit- 
y, some of the very worst elements of her popula- 
a horde of adventurous immigrants who proceeded 
ice to exploit the Koreans and render the name of 
in infamous among them. Let Count Inouye's 
words bear witness as to one of the chief reasons 
Korea did not welcome the professedly benevolent 
is of Japan, why she seemed insensible to the ben- 
to be derived from the program of reform which 
\n offered her during the next ten years. 

I \bt Japanese are overbearing and rude in their dealings 
the Koreans. The readiness of the Chinese to bow their 
( may be a natural instinct, but this trait in their char- 
is their strength as merchants. The Japanese are not 
overbearing but violent in their attitude towards the 
ins. When there is the slightest misunderstanding, they do 
letitate to employ their fists. Indeed, it is not uncommon 
bem to pitch Koreans into the river, or to cut them down 
swords. If merchants commit these acts of violence, the 
ict of those who are not merchants may well be imagined. 
say : ^We have nuule you an independent nation, we have 
you from the Tonghaks, whoever dares to reject our ad- 
9r oppose our actions is an ungrateful traitor.*^ Even 
ury coolies use language like that towards the Koreans. 
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Under such circumstances, it would be a wonder if the Koni 
developed much friendship with the Japanese. It is ni 
that they should entertain more amicable feeling toward 
nations than toward the Japanese. For this state of t 
the Japanese themselves are responsible. Now that tlie Chil 
are returning to Korea, unless the Japanese correct 
and behave with more moderation, they will entirely forfeit! 
respect and love of the Koreans. 

Another circumstance that I regret very much for the 
of the Japanese residents is, that some of them have been 
scrupulous enough to cheat the Korean Government and 
pie by supplying them with spurious articles. The Kop 
taught by such experience, naturally hesitate to buy froai 
Japanese. An examination of recent purchases made hj 
Korean Government from Japanese merchants would caiuei 
scientious men to cry out, I do not say that the Japanese i 
have been untrustworthy. But I hope that, in future, the/l 
endeavor to get credit for honesty instead of aiming at i 
diate and speculative gains.* 

The Japanese had the misfortune also to be offic 
and inextricably implicated in an attack on the Pi 
on the morning of October 8, 1895, in the count 
which the Korean queen was brutally murdered, 
pan's opportunity was, for the moment, by the acts of] 
own subjects, worse than lost. The Korean King 
for safety to the Russian legation, and from tlierc! 
two years, under Russian influence, directed the affi 
of his realm. In 1897, removing to a newly built] 
ace, he announced for himself the assumption of 
title of Emperor — this step being taken in order bo 
phasize in the eyes of China and Japan the comp 
independence which in theory his country was enti 
to enjoy. 



' Count Inouye, Jn the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, qaol 
Longford, in "The Story of Korea," pp. S37-3SS. 
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r^t this point the attention of all countries having in- 
ots in the Far East was drawn to the rumors of Rus- 
n diplomatic activity at Peking. It soon became 
Dim that Russia had gained railway and mining priv- 
^a of importance in Manchuria, and it was suspected 
it the had eflTected an alliance with China. Then fol- 
ded in rapid succession the events of the scramble for 
Menions.' Maddened by the Russian acquisition of 
rt Arthur, the Japanese saw clearly that a conflict 
;ween themselves and the Russians was inevitable, the 
^ remaining question being: when would the armed 
counter occur? 

[n 1900 Japan increased her military prestige, gained 
loable experience, and won the moral approval of 
mt of the powers with whom she cooperated, by the 
rt whidi her troops played in the expedition of the 
lies for the relief of the Peking legations. During 
^ ensuing negotiations, and from then until 1905, the 
|MUiese government stood firmly with the English 
d the United States governments in resistance to the 
oris of certain other powers to secure special and in- 
ndual privileges at the expense of the open door pol- 
^ and the integrity of China.' 

It toon became evident that Russia was aiming at the 
■orption of Manchuria. She had acquired special 
irikgesv especially in railway building and finance, 
1896. She had poured soldiers into Manchuria un- 
r the name of railway guards. She had secured the 
mt of Port Arthur and Dalny after having expressly 
Krented Japan from holding them. During the 
tter period she had actually seized territory' along the 
mr. She had tried to lease the port of MasaApo 

Sec mfrm. Chapter XII. 
8tt mfrm. Chapter XIII. 
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from Korea, but Japan had protested so 'iHgoroudf 
the Korean government that this was given up. 
had constructed enormously strong fortifications at Pfl 
Artlmr, and she was keeping a strong fleet at Vli 
vostok. 

During the negotiations between China and the pi 
ers in 1900 and 1901, Russia tried to comphcatetlw 
uation. In Manchuria Admiral AlexiefF made 
agreement with the Tartar General at ^lukden on] 
vember 11, 1900, by which the whole of the provil 
was to be put under Russian command, and s Ri 
Resident w ith general powers of control was to be ^ 
tioned at Mukden. The United States, Great Britti 
and Japan protested, and with this backing Chini 
fused to sign the agreement. But the Russians 
tinued the negotiations, and in Januarj', 1901 
an agreement which gave them a privileged positi( 

By this time England was looking for some wiy' 
retrieve her diminished influence in the Far East. J»l 
was looking for an aUy and a financial backer in 
coming struggle. As a result there came a surprise 
the diplomatic world — the announcement that Eng! 
and Japan had signed a treaty of alliance on Jani!-^ 
80, 1902. This treaty stated that both countries 
sired to maintain the Hiatus quo and peace in the 
East, the territorial integrity of China and Roi 
the open door. The two countries declared thst 
had no aggressive intentions against China or 
but that each miglit take the measures necessary to 
guard its interest if threatened by the aggressi^ 
tion of any power or by disturbances in China or R( 
If either should become involved in war with a 
power the other would remain neutral, but if s f( 
power joined in hostilities the second would come 
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its ally. This treaty was to remain in 

years. 

'-Japanese alliance has had momentous re- 
i the first such alliance in history between 
ind an Oriental state. It stamped the seat 
proval on Japan's aspirations and efforts 
nition as a great modem power. It made 
Ln's adventure into the great war and her 

Manchuria, with her subsequent success- 
lolicies. 

902, Russia formally promised China that 
ould be evacuated within eighteen months. 
)posed to mean that she would withdraw 
lit when the time came she simply concen- 
iiers along the railway. Russians had fur- 
lined from Korea the right to cut timber 
i of the Yalu near Yangampo, and had 
age of this to create fortified posts. The 
refore decided that the time had come to 
[ they began by asking the Russian gov- 
scuss the Manchurian and the Korean situ- 

)f the completeness of Japan's military 
itirely underestimating the ability and de- 
>f the Japanese statesmen and soldiers, 
I of the Orient, somewhat intoxicated with 
success of their Far Eastern policy, and 
ig that the Japanese would force the issue 
)f war, the Russian officials refused to dis* 
ion of Manchuria and proposed that Korea 
reement be considered a quasi-neutral ter- 

s the Japanese addressed the Russian 
and then, having received only unaatit- 
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factory replies, they struck. In the course of the w 
whicli followed, Japan defeated Russia on the ses 
drove her troops out of South Manchuria; but,thixiBii 
she had beaten Russian armies, she had not destrojcJ 
them, and she had not invaded Russian soil. Ui 
Korea as a highway she had thrust her armies into SI 
churia and had driven the Russians back to a 
somewhat north of Mukden. 

The war was brought to an end by the conclusion d 
the Portsmouth Treaty, September 5, 1905. Bjth* 
Russia transferred to Japan all Iier special rights soi 
possessions — including the lease of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula, the railway line, and coal mines — in SouHi Mm- 
churia. In tlie treaty Russia declared that she hai! na 
in Manchuria "any territorial advantages or prefer^- 
tial or exclusive concessions to the impairment of Chi- 
nese sovereignty or inconsistent with the principk d 
equal opportunity." 

In the interval, just before the close of the war, Gw' 
Britain and Japan had renewed' their agreement "i 
alliance, with alterations, in view of the new situab* 
considerably to the advantage of Japan. 

With Russia tlirown back and temporarily cripploi 
with South Manchuria partly under her coiitml *"• 
interposed as a bufTer between the grasping daiR« 
the Great Northern Bear and the coveted Korean pn» 
and with Great Britain's acquiescence assured. J' 
was after 1905 free to make the most of the helpl 
and demoralization of both China and her nearer 
bor. Korea naturally came in for her first and 
solicitous attention. 

At the beginning of the war with China in 189* 
pan had made a treaty of aUiance with Korea, in 

'August 12, 1903. 
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ide I declared: "The object of the allisnce U to 
ntain the independence of Korea on a finn footing." 
the treaty of Shimonoseici at the end of the war * 
oa recognized "definitely the full and complete in- 
cndence and autonomy of Korea." 
n 1898 Japan and Russia had made an agreement 
TOn the two governments recognized "definitely the 
creignty and entire independence of Korea" and 
iged themselves "mutually to abstain from all direct 
Tference in the internal affairs of that country." In 
Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance of 1902. "the high 
tracting parties, having mutually recognized the in- 
endence of China and Korea," declared themselves 
le "entirely uninfluenced by any aggressive tenden- 
in either country." 

"hree years later, however, in renewing the alliance, 
British and Japanese governments omitted mention 
heir devotion to the principle of Korea's integrity, 
itioningonly that of China; while Great Britain rec- 
tzed the right of Japan "to take such measures of 
lance, control, and protection in Korea as she may 
n proper and necessary to safeguard [her] inter- 
, provided always that such measures are not con- 
y to the principle of equal opportunities for the com- 
ce and industry of all nations." ' 
D the Portsmouth Treaty Russia likewise recognized 
an's paramount interests in Korea and right to take 
I measures as those referred to in the treaty just 
itioned. 

ITben declaring war against Russia in 1904, the Em- 
ir of Japan had issued a rescript, in the course of 

A he declared : "The integrity of Korea is a matter 

__ . 

ia^o-JapaacM Agreenent of Angntt, 1009. 
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of gravest concern to this Empire. • . • The separate 
existence of Korea is essential to the safety of our 
reahn." 

Thirteen days later, on February 28, 1904, JapiD 
signed a Protocol with the Emperor of Korea, wfakji 
began: 

Article 1. For the purpose of maintaining a permanent aod 
solid friendship between Japan and Korea and firmly estaUisb- 
ing the peace of the Far East, the Imperial Grovemment of 
Korea shall place full confidence in the Imperial Government of 
Japan, and adopt the advice of the latter in regard to improve- 
ments in administration. 

Article ft. The Imperial Government of Japan shall in a 
spirit of firm friendship insure the safety and repose of the 
Imperial House of Korea. 

Article 3. The Imperial Government of Japan definitdj 
guarantees the independence and territorial integrity of the 
Korean Empire. 

Three months after the conclusion of the war, on No- 
vember 17, 1905, the Korean Emperor was compelled 
to accept a convention which begins: 

Preamble. [The two governments], desiring to strengthen 
the principle of solidarity which unites the two Empirci* 
have . . . concluded: 

Article 1. The Government of Japan . . . will hereafttf 
have control and direction of the external relations and affain 
of Korea. . . . 

In 1906 Marquis Ito was made (Japanese) Resident- 
General in Korea, 

In 1907 Japan prevented the representatives of to 
Korean Emperor from being given a hearing at tk 
Hague Conference, 
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This success was immediately followed by the fram- 
sm of a convention to which the Korean Emperor had 
bo agree* to the effect that : 

Tlie GoTemments of Japan and Korea, desiring speedily to 
promote the wealth and strength of Korea and with the object 
>f promoting the prosperity of the Korean nation, have 
igreed: 

1. In all matters relating to the reform of the Korean Ad- 
Diniatration the Korean Government shall receive instructions 
uid guidance from the [Japanese] Resident-General. . • . 

4. In all appointments and removals of high ofBcials the 
Korean Government must obtain the consent of the Resident- 
Seneral. 

5. The Korean Government shall appoint to be ofBcials of 
Korea any Japanese subjects recommended by the Resident- 
SeneraL 

& The Korean Government shall not appoint any foreigners 
to be officials of Korea without consulting the Resident-GeneraL 

In 1908 Prince Ito declared publicly that it was no 
part of Japan's purpose to annex Korea. 

In 1909 Prince Ito declared that Korea must be 
''amalgamated" with Japan. 

In the next year came the final act in the tragedy of 
the **Hermit Kingdom." The broken and bewildered 
Emperor accepted the dictum of superior force, applied 
bj the representatives of the country' which had five 
jrears before solemnly guaranteed the integrity of his 
domains and the seairity of his throne — ^and set the 
Mnction of legality upon Japan*s annexation of his 
realm by signing the following treaty : 



1. His Majesty the Emperor of Korea makes com- 
plKe and permanent cession to His Majesty the Emperor of 
tmptM of all rights of sovereignty over the whole of Korea. 
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Article ft. His Majesty the Emperor of Japan acoepb tiie 
cession mentioned in the preceding' article, and consents to Ik 
complete annexation of Korea to the Empire of Japan. 

This agreement was signed on August 22. On Au- 
gust 29, 1910, Japan formally declared Korea annexed 
to the dominions of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan. 

No power intervened, there was no offer of mediation, 
there was not a word of official protest. The inevitable 
— an artificially created inevitable — ^had happened. The 
Japanese had been working toward this end for more 
than a quarter of a century. They had carefully pre- 
pared for the final coup, and when at last they took 
possession there was not a court in the world to which 
the Koreans could appeal for a hearing, not an advocate 
to plead for their cause. No matter how worthy the ob- 
jects of Japanese statesmen may be; no matter how 
much of admiration their cleverness, their perseverance, 
and their success may command ; no matter how marvel- 
ous the work which they do in the regions to which they 
go — when viewed against the background of centuries 
of non-progress on the part of the indigenes ; it is essen- 
tial that the world — if it is really interested in the fate 
of further portions of regions in which Japan is busj'- 
ing herself, and while it is being offered Japan's sooth- 
ing promises of self-denial — ^read for itself the record 
of Japan's diplomatic promises as set forth in the story 
of this passing of Korea. 

Japan immediately notified the world that Korea's 
customs treaties would remain in force for ten vears. 
In the next year Japan adopted for herself a revised 
tariff on highly protective lines. It is to be presumed 
that in 1920 when the Korean treaties expire Japan's 
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tariff wfl] go into effect for this her colony. Korea has 
already disappeared as a state; the open door to Korea 
wiU soon have been closed.' 

' For dmnological record of Japan '■ cxpuuion see Appendix V. 




CHAPTER XII 

THE OPENING OF CHINA AND THE SCSAMBLE FCtt 

CONCESSIONS 

The term "open door" in international politics it 
once suggests two things : there is the question of open- 
ing the doors of any given country; and there is tiie 
problem of keeping the doors open. Within the latter 
problem there are a variety of questions with regard to 
the methods by which and the terms upon whidi the 
doors are to be kept open. A complete explanation of 
the open door policy in its application to China as * 
practical problem would necessitate an inquiry into tiie 
history of China's relations with foreign countries du^ 
ing practically the whole of the past four hundred yean 
Obviously such a digression is not necessary for piff- 
poses of the present account. Passing over three hun- 
dred years of the early commercial intercourse with Oc- 
cidental nations, suffice it to say : China was first opened 
to foreign trade on a legal basis in 1842, when the Brit- 
ish, after a successful war, secured by treaty the opening 
of five ports, the right to appoint consuls, and the right 
to "carry on their mercantile transactions with whatever 
persons they pleased." At the same time they secured 
the cession of the island of Hongkong, this being tbe 
first cession of territory made by China to a foreign 
power. There soon followed treaties between Chini 
and the United States and France respectively. 

An early indication of what has throughout been the 
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ing principle of American policy with regard to 
a appears in a memorandum presented by Caleb 
ling to the Chinese negotiator during the prelimi- 
» to the making of the treaty of 1844: "We do 
desire any portion of the territory of China, nor 
terms and conditions whatever which shall be oth- 
se than just and honorable to China as well as to 
'^nited States. . . ." 

ie histor\' of the period immediately following 
s that the representatives of Great Britain, the 
;ed States* and France considered the interests of 
tern governments in securing rights of trade and 
•ity for their subjects as practically identical. The 
ish at once opened Hongkong as a free port — ^which 
IS remained — and the Portuguese at Macao soon 
wed their example. When the British secured the 
fig aside of a special area at Shanghai in 1845 for 
nercial purposes, they developed the settlement on 
principle that it was to be open to all, and the 
i£^i international settlement became the model for 
Foreign settlements subsequently opened at other 
y ports. 

ben in 1854 the question of treaty revision came up 
I Clarendon *s instructions to the British represen- 
e laid special emphasis upon certain reconunenda- 
; among which the first was: to obtain access gen- 
y to the whole of the Chinese Empire. The Ameri- 
and French envoys were instructed by their gov- 
lents to cooperate with the British. New treaties 
made, after necessar\^ resort to force bv the British 
the French, in 1858 and 1860. The demands made 
by the Brit««h, the French, the Americans, and the 
(ians were in ^neral the same. The Russians, bow- 
made a ae] ate treaty by which they gained ter- 
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ritory in the northeast and special concessions and priri- 
leges in the portions of the Chinese Empire contiguoMl 
to Siberia. I 

The new treaties provided for the residence of fordu 
ministers at Peking, opened new ports, fixed the Oh 
nese tariff at five per cent, ad valorem, gave definitian 
and certainty to the principle of extraterritoriality, k- 
galized the opium trade, and settled the details ^vith re- 
gard to a number of rights for which the foreigners htd 
contended. Great Britain secured the cession of Koi 
loon to round out her commercial base at Hongkong.! 

Each of the powers had declared that it did not des 
to obtain exclusive concessions. None, of course, wis! 
to see exclusive privileges granted to any of the otboi^ 
Circumstances dictated the exceptions made in ftrcr 
of Russia and Great Britain. In each of the treaties 
appeared the most-favored-nation clause, which pro- 
vided in effect for "free and equal participation in «1! 
the privileges, immunities, and advantages that havt 
been or may be hereafter granted [by China] to t 
government or subjects of any other nation." 
treaties mark the real opening of China's doors; t 
provisions have extended, through the operatia 
most-favored-nation clause, to all the powers wIh 
have treaties with China, and they constitute the ffl 
dation of tlie common rights of foreigners and for< 
residence and commerce in China today. 

TJie ministers who were appointed shortly to Fekaf 
acted at first along lines of cooperation, though, l 
unnaturally, they differed frequently as to the l 
ods which were necessary. Other nations soon i 
treaties, and by 1870 the list of treaty' nations on ( 
na's register included England, the United Stilt* ' 



' Wording in the British-Chineae Treaty, 1858, Article 54. 
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nmoe» Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, Portugal, 
[oUand^ Denmark, Spain, Belgium, Italy and Austria- 
[ungary. Japan joined the list in 1871. Before long 
lere began to appear evidences of a diversity of aims 
id of individual policies. This was illustrated when 
le British Minister negotiated the Chefoo Treaty in 
176, and it became conspicuous in and after 1885. It 
adied a climax in the scramble for concessions of the 
rriod from 1895 to 1898. From and out of the per- 
exities and dangers to which this was leading there 
"ose finally the definite enunciation of the open door 
y]icy in its application as a measure to secure a return 
• the principle of concerted action, as a check upon 
ralries which were a menace to all, and as '*an instru- 
ent through which the threatened partition of China 
id a general imbroglio might be avoided." 

The first substantial abstraction of territory from the 
hinese Empire was that consummated by the Rus- 
uis in the treaties of 1858 and 1860. By these trea- 
ts China lost and Russia acquired the whole of what- 
'er had belonged to China north of the Amur and east 
^ the Ussuri Rivers. The region comprised approxi- 
ately a million square miles. It carried with it six 
mdred miles of coast line. This area was not opened 
> the world, it became a part of the closed Russian 
mpire. Such was one of the indirect* unanticipated, 
id at the same time little noticed results of the success 
hidi the British and the French in combination had 
id elsewhere in using force to open China to the trade 
^ the world. In addition Russia received special trade 
ririleges, including a lowering of the customs duties 
I alfing the frontier, and special and exclusive rights 
d the Amur, the Ussuri and the Sungari Rivers. 

Ruaaia had begun, and twenty-five years later it be- 
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came the part of Japan to renew the policy of encroadi- 
ment on China's territories. The assertion which has 
frequently been made, that England established Ihe 
precedent for territorial encroachment w^hen she tod: 
Hongkong, is entirely misleading ; Hongkong is a smaU 
island; it was taken for the purpose of establishing!] 
commercial base for the increased convenience of all M* 
tions, including China; it was thrown open as a free 
port for the use of all nations on equal terms. 

While Russia was advancing in the North, France 
paved the way for her absorption of the regions in tbe 
South which were by loose ties dependencies of Chim.! 
A rather inglorious war was followed by treaties i 
1885 and 1886 which marked the complete several 
of Indo-China from the Chinese Empire and ; 
for France commercial privileges along the CK; 
frontier. 

We have seen elsewhere how Japan proceeded i 
by step between 1875 and 1895 to sever the ties win 
had long existed between China and Korea. It was J 
pan's forward policy that brought on the Chino-jd 
anese War of 1894. Not content with securing the t 
mination of China's suzerainty over Korea and the i 
ognition of the complete independence of the KoR 
Kingdom, the Japanese exacted from China, in 1 
treaty of Shimonoseki ' the cession of Formosa, tbe Pa 
cadores, and South Manchuria. It was this war i 
the attempt to take from Cliina a large and importiflt 
area near the political heart of the Empire — this, and 
not Germany's seizure of Shantung two years later— 
that marked the first step in the series of aggressiow 
which culminated in the "scramble for concessions"; il 
was this that raised the question which soon became ta 

'April 17, 1895. 
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Is China to be partitioned? The scramble for 
. led indirectly to the Boxer uprising; the 
Boxer uprising gsvc Russia the chance to consolidate 
her pofition in >Ianchuria; and Russia's encroacfamfents 
in Mandiuria led to the Russo-Japanese War. Thus 
did the ambition of Japan contribute to the cause of 
peace in the Far EastI 

The world was surprised at the crumpling up of 
China and disposed to applaud Japan's victory. Rus- 
aa, however, with her own ends in view, pointed out sub- 
stantial reasons for objecting, and secured the support 
of Germany and France in forbitlding Japan to re- 
tain the chief item of her spoils. The three powers com- 
pelled Japan to restore South Manchuria to China. 
It may be noted in passing that the territory whidi Ja- 
pan had undertaken to annex there was much greater 
in extent than that which Russia secured by lease in the 
Mme region three years later. 

The war had revealed China's military inferiority, her 
financial weakness, her administrative inefficiency and 
official corruption; hence the impression that slie was on 
the verge of dissolution, with the consequent talk and 
eonaideratiun of her partition. For Japan, success be- 
came a stimulus to already existing ambitions. For the 
dtber powers, the precedent set by the attempted ab- 
straction of the Liaotung I'eninsula ' ushered in a 
period of aetivit}' which was marked from the first by 
complete disregard on the part of the great European 
nations of the principle of China's integrity, a period 
characterized by a general scramble to gain particular 
eoocessicMis and counter concessions and to establish 
^'spheres of influence." 

France and Russia were not slow to demand compen- 

* Swmth Manchufto. 
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sations for the service which they had rendered Chim. 
The Chinese, needing money to pay the indemnity whki 
Japan had exacted, applied to England for a lota 
Russia intervened and compelled them to turn to 
France ; the needed funds were therefore borrowed f rwn 
France, with Russia as the broker; and Russia wu 
given promises of future advantages. 

Within two months after the signing of the Tret^ 
of Shimonoseki the French Minister secured fnmi tte 
Chinese a convention granting to France territorial ooD- 
cessions and commercial privileges of an exclusive dtfff* 
acter. The special concessions which had been giva 
Russia in the north in the treaties of 1869 and 1881 
furnished the models for the concessions now sougU 
and obtained by the French along the land frontier ad- 
joining their Indo-Chinese territories. These conces- 
sions to France could not fail to affect disadvanti- 
geously actual competitors by sea routes, together witfc 
British interests which might attempt to compete bjT 
way of Burmah for trade in South China. Perseve^ 
ance by France in a policy manifestly intended to se- 
cure for herself a position of exclusive interest in the 
southwestern provinces was bound to bring on a diA 
of interests between herself and Great Britain. The 
British protested against the violation, in favor ol 
France, of China's most-favored-nation pledges, Chint 
was, however, helpless to oppose the French demandSi 
England therefore had recourse to demands for com- 
pensating concessions to herself — which she obtained in 
1897. In the interval, France and England found il 
convenient to agree (1896) that concessions, privileges, 
and advantages conceded to either in the provinces rf 
Yunnan and Szechuen should be "extended and ren- 
dered common to both powers." In February, 18l8i 
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Qmui made compensation, to the satisfaction of Eng- 
ImkL as an offset to the concessions made to France, in 
he form of the cession of certain lands on the North 
Bormah frontier and the opening of new trade routes 
■dmI ports in South China. 

In 1895 Russia had posed as China's particular 
Briend. Was it not she who had saved the Liaotung 
Pteinsula? Did not she secure and guarantee the loan 
btam France for the payment of the indemnity ? True 
lie had threatened that if China refused to act accord- 
ing to the suggestions of those who had assisted her she 
pould alk>w Japan to retain her spoils. This did not 
liter the fact that she had rendered services — which 
Sidled for material recognition; but it does add to the 
Irony of the situation which developed when, having 
Itoroed Japan to disgorge and having assisted China to 
psy for what was given back, the Russians calmly pro- 
with plans for appropriating to themselves the 
territory in question. The situation became posi- 
irely farcical when ten years later Japan foiled Russia 
in this attempt; and the irony of it all is further in- 
afeased when during the latest decade we find Russia 
nd Japan joining hands for the mutual promotion of 
loth their common and their respective interests at the 
SKpense of China. But how about the ultimate division 
fi the spoils ? 

China has had the professed friendship of Russia and 
iKn that of Japan forced upon her. She has paid each 
[br tiie defense of a shadow — the shadow of sovereign 
rlgfits in Manchuria. And now who are the rulers of 
Manchuria? 

Whether the Cassini Convention of 1806 was a myth 
or a reality, and what it contained if the latter, need not 
us now. China and Russia did in 1896 agree 
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upon the establishing of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
Company; the Russo-Chinese Bank was formed 
became a powerful political instrument in the hands 
the Russian government; China did grant Russia 
right to project the Trans-Siberian railway aei 
North Manchuria, and, eighteen months later, to bi 
an extension southward to Port Arthur. 

While these sundry advances were being made by Ji 
pan, France. England, and Russia, the German 
ernment was moved to the conclusion that Germi 
ought at the earliest possible moment to acquire a ni 
base and establish a sphere of influence in China, 
intimation that such a policy was under consideral 
was given in the Reichstag in 1896. Shantung' Provi 
was decided upon as the region to be sought. The n 
der of two German missionaries in Shantung in ] 
vember, 1897, furnished the occasion for action. 
German fleet at once took possession of Riaochow I 
demands were made upon the Chinese government, ; 
Prince Henry of Prussia was dispatched to negotil 
a settlement, the Emperor speeding him on his K 
with the famous "mailed fist" injunction. 

On March 6, 1898, the convention was signed 
which Germany secured the lease of Kiaochow B 
and its environs for a period of ninety-nine years, w 
the right to build certain railways in the province, 
open mines along the railways, and to have tlie & 
refusal of loans and other forms of assistance in c»^ 
China undertook with foreign aid to develop the pi 
ince. It was in addition provided that, "should G«-, 
many at some future time express a wish to 
Kiaochow Bay to China after the expiration of 
lease, China engages to refund to Germany the ex| 
ture she has incurred at Kiaochow, and to cede to Gt 
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f A more suitable place." Will China at the end 
le present war be made to reimburse Germany for 
"ecent losses at the hands of Japan? 

appears that Russia had already secured an op- 
upon concessions in this region and that the ac- 
icence of the Russian government to the German 
pation was secured by the suggestion that Germany 
d lend her approval to the Russian advance in 
diuria. England was at the moment so occupied 
'here that she was in no position to interfere, and» 
ithstanding that the traditional British policy con- 
flated the preserving of the territorial integrity of 
a, the British government did not even remonstrate, 
it Billow explained that it was no part of German 
ition to precipitate a movement toward the partiticm 
hina but that Germany must have her share of in- 
ce in the future development of the Far East and» 
rtition were to take place, she intended to be among 
^ gaining thereby. 

le German occupation of Kiaochow annoyed Rus- 
ind the failure of Great Britain to object was prob- 
a disappointment. The one fact afforded a prece- 

the other gave a sense of assurance, and both made 
ilussians feel that the moment was opportime for 
dvance in Manchuria. A Russian fleet was or- 
I into Port Arthur. The British government made 
bjection. After having assured both the British 
Jie Japanese governments that they desired simply 
iter berth for their ships, the Russian government 
jiuarv, 1898, demanded of China that Port Arthur 
ased to Russia, hy xcay of compensation, on terms 
&r to those on which Kiaochow had been leased to 
!umy. By a convention of March 27, the Liaotung 
Mula« including an area of 1,800 square miles and 
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intimated that it is to be considered a corollary that it 
their trade at any time surpasses that of the British 
they shall have the right to require that the Inspector 
ate-General be turned over to one of their nationals. 

On the day after the signing of the Kiaochow agree- 
ment the French demanded: (1) that the bay of Kwanp- 
chou (Kwangchoii Wan) be leased to them on tern« 
similar to those of the German lease in Shantung: (i\ 
that the right be given them to construct a railway to 
Yimnanfu on terms similar to those accorued to Rus&ii 
forrailway construction in Manchuria; (3) that a pIetlg^ 
be given that no portion of Chma south of the Yangtx 
Valley would be alienated to any power other thsD 
France; and (4) that the post of Director-General of 
the Imperial Postal Service be filled by a Frenchman is 
the Inspectorate-General of Customs was filled by an 
Englishman. On April 10, 1898, China granted thet 
deniands in substance, excepting that regarding tbt 
post office, and later that too was granted. On May 'I 
France asked for and secured the right to build a rail- 
way line from Pakhoi to the West River. 

The first anxiety of the British had been for the se- 
curity of the Yangtse Valley, and they had obtained in 
Februarj' the non-ahenation pledge referred to abavt. 
As soon as the German and Russian demands had bees 
approved, the British government arranged for the !e»« 
of Wei-hai Wei, a port which lies on the Gulf of Pecfaili 
at a point between Kiaochow and Port Arthur. Thii 
move was evidently made for strategic reasons ; but e 
Wei-hai Wei is in Shantung Province, the British j^t- 
ernment took particular pains to assure Germany tW 
it did not intend to infringe German rights in the prov- 
ince. At the same time, as an offset to the French «■ 
quisitions in the South^^reat Britain asked for W 
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lined an extension of the Kowloon area» opposite 
ngkongt this being desired especially for military 
poses. In the agreement for the lease of Wei-hai 
i' it was provided that Great Britain should hold 
; port ''for so long a period as Port Arthur shall 
ain in the occupation of Russia/' a subtly worded 
ise inasmuch as it was unlikely that Russia would 

* voluntarily give up what she had once acquired. 
apan» having already secured the ''non-alienation" 
cement mentioned above with regard to Fukien, in 
le asked that settlements be immediately established 
the exclusive use of Japanese subjects at six speci- 

points, and this demand was granted. 
lie Italian government, not willing to enjoy the dis- 
tion of having remained indifferent, and encouraged 
arently by the fatal influence of example, chose to 
for the lease of Sanmen Bay on the Chekiang coast, 
•ther with other rights which, had they been granted, 
id have established an Italian sphere of influence 

• two-thirds of that rich province. This was too 
•h for the Chinese, and the Yamen rejected the de- 
id with studied discourtesv. The Italian Minister 
i sent an ultimatum, but his government, after some 
^usion, concluded by declaring that it did not care 
ress the matter as Sanmen was not a good port and 
ly not worth bothering about. The ripe grapes had, 
arently, all been gathered. 

lie Italian demands in their later stages were the 
of this long series. The Chinese government had 
Uy found the courage to refuse a concession; it had 
1 goaded to the point of turning. In September, 
B, the Empress Dowager had effected her cotip 
at, had locked up the Emperor, Kwang-hsii, and had 

lulj 1, 1898. 
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taken the reins of government again into her own hands. 
In November, 1899, she sent out word to the viceroys 
and governors appealing to them to resist all further 
aggressions of foreign powers — if need be by force of 
arms. The period of the scramble for concessions was 
at an end. 

Are the Japanese-Chinese disagreements and agree- 
ments of 1914-1915 destined, as were those of 1894- 
1895, to become the prelude to another scramble? 
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CHAPTER XIII 



THE OPEN DOOR POUCY 



Such, then» was tlie situation in China at the end of 
98. Germany had secured her foothold in Shantung ; 
ussia was ready to make herself at home in Manchuria; 
ranee and Great Britain had taken ports, and had 
^eed to share concessions in the southwest. France 
id her special interests in Yunnan. Great Britain 
id asserted her claim to the Yangtse Valley as a sphere 
f influence and considered the region adjacent to 
fongkong another special sphere of interest. Japan 
id earmarked Fukien Province. Italy alone had had 
r demands refused. The United States had asked 
r nothing, been refused nothing, and been given 
thing. 

At the same time, while these momentous events had 
en taking place in China, the United States by force 
an entirely separate set of circumstances had been 
mwn from its antecedent position of aloofness from 
»rld politics and before the end of 1808 had become 
^expectedly but in a verj' direct way interested in the 
clitics of the Far East. The Spanish- American War 
d begun in April ; the Treaty of Paris which put the 
riited States in possession of the Philippine Islands 
Is signed in December. 

With the acquisition of the Philippines, the Repub- 
%n administration became suddenlv enthusiastic over 
^ possibilities of American commercial expansion in 
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the Pacific. We had ventured, or stumbled, into worli 
politics. We had a base in the Pacific Ocean. It be- 
hooved us to have a Far Eastern policy and to mskr 
the most of the opportunity before us. The Chinese 
situation had commanded the attention and the inter 
est of every foresighted follower of international de- 
velopments for several years. Everyone knew thit 
China was a great potential field for commercial ex- 
pansion. What then should be our attitude with rt- 
gard to China? 

It happened that the British and the United States 
governments had been for some time in hearty syrapatb; 
in their disapproval of the course which matters W 
been taking in China. It was from the British, if frcmi 
any source, that one might have expected opposition 
to a movement threatening to upset the status quo »nd 
to close markets in the Far East. Great Britain hati 
little to gain and much to lose by the partition of China; 
she would gain by a wider opening of doors everjTV-hcrr 
and would lose by the closing of doors anywhere. Sht 
did not desire for herself additional territorj'. with tlic 
responsibilities for administration which would attend 
She did desire the freest possible markets. She had Ihc 
largest investments of capital and the greatest number 
of commercial enterprises operating in the Far Eait. 
and her chief desire was to insure the widest possihlt 
opportunities for the increase of her trade, with the 
minimum of political entanglement. 

British statesmen had, however, wavered during the 
period of the scramble, and they appear to have Ins- 
tated between the sphere of influence and the opendow 
policies. They had not, because of preoccupation fiat- 
where, been able to oppose the advances made hv thfif 
rivals, and they had finally capitulated to tlie pressuff 
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if competition in the rush of concessions. When at last 
Iwy had decided that the open door policy was that 
rliicli was most desirable for the purpose of conserv- 
n^ their own interests, they were not in a position con- 
istently to come forward as s|>onsors for that policy. 

On the other hand the United States was free from 
ntanglements and had a clear record in the Far East, 
in stepping forn^ard as the advocate of an open door 
lolicy it could not reasonably be accused of having ul- 
crior political motives. To what extent the move was 
liscussed, and whether it was agreed upon between the 
^ro governments in advance, we cannot say. The prin- 
iple of defending China's integrity and encouraging 
i wider opening of her doors to foreign trade on terms 
xijoyable equally by all comers had long been cardinal 
'emtures in the policies of both countries. The British 
md, however, recently been thrown on the defensive 
ind were open to suspicion. It was, therefore, not sur- 
vrising that the formal diplomatic advances designed to 
lecure express adherence to the policy of maintaining 
ipcn doors and to discourage activities based on the as- 
umption that China was on the verge of dissolution 
•sued from the American Department of State rather 
hmn from the British Foreign Office. 

It was the United States, then, that formallv enun- 
aated the open door policy, asking the powers to pledge 
Jiemselves to the principles therein involved — the idea 
leing to establish by mutual consent a rule which should 
9perate as a guaranty of equality of commercial op- 
portunity and as a positive force toward securing the 
peace of the Far East and advancing the l)est interests 
>f all the countries concerned. 

In September and November, 1899, Secretary Hay 
lent to the diplomatic representatives of the United 
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States at London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, To\^ 
and Rome, instructions to advise the goTemments ta 
which they were respectively accredited of the hope tfaik 
they would make ''formal declaration of an 'open doci^ 
policy in the territories held by them in China.** An ai- 
surance was sought from each power that : first, it woaU 
"in no way interfere with any treaty port or any vested 
interest within any so-called 'sphere of interest' or leased 
territory" which it might have in China; second, *tbc 
Chinese treaty tariff of the time being shall apply to il 
merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are 
within said 'sphere of interest' (unless they be 'free 
ports'), no matter to what nationality it may belong, 
and . . . duties so leviable shall be collected by the Chh 
nese government"; and, third, "it will levy no higher 
harbor dues on vessels of another nationality frequent- 
ing any port in such 'sphere' than shall be levied on ves- 
sels of its own nationality, and no higher railroad charges 
over lines built, controlled, or operated within its 'sphere' 
on merchandise belonging to citizens or subjects of othff 
nationalities transported through such 'sphere' than shiD 
be levied on similar merchandise belonging to its own 
nationals transported over like distances." 

In due course favorable replies had been received 
from all the goverrunents addressed, though one of the 
notes was decidedly equivocal in its wording, while sev- 
eral not unnaturally made the reservation that assent 
was given upon the condition that the proposals were 
accepted by all the other powers concerned. 

Having in hand and having compared the replieSi 
Secretary Hay on March 20, 1900, sent instructions to 
each of the above-mentioned representatives to infons 
the goverrmient to which he was accredited that, inis- 
much as it had accepted the declaration suggested by tk 
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mI States and as like action had been taken by all 
irious powers concerned, the condition of common 
tance having been complied with, the United States 
imient would consider the assent given as final and 
te. In other words. Secretary Hay declared that 
opinion each of these six powers had entered into 
p-eement with the United States which amounted 
mutual pledge to preserve the commercial status 
Jid to refrain, each in what might be its sphere of 
^, from measures calculated to destroy equality 
portunity. 

ese notes constitute the formal basis of the open 
policy as it has been theoretically in force with re- 
to China during the past fifteen years. It should 
ted that they do not constitute a treaty, either be- 
[ the United States and the six powers individu- 
or among the powers as a group, or between the 
rs and China. Thev have, however, the character 
mal affirmations, and the seven powers are by them 
illy pledged to the principles of the open door 
' • 

e aggressions of the powers during the three years 
past had not been without their effect upon the 
I both of the governing officials and of the people 
lina. In November ' the Empress Dowager had, 
licated above, appealed to the viceroys and gover- 
to resist further encroachments. The government 
I the people to act ''to preserve their ancestral 
I and graves from the ruthless hand of the in- 
/* Already there were being heard mutterings 
g the populace both against the government and 
st the foreigners. In the spring of 1900, **while 
ik was not j*et drj' on Secretar\' Hay*s summarix- 

r fnrtlier pledget tee Appendix VII. ' 1899- 
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ing notes," the storm burst. The Chinese govenuneal 
skillfully maneuvered the forces of discontent so tint 
the outbreak developed into an attack on foreigners is* 
stead of against the Court. The Boxer uprising thRf 
the affairs of China and the possibilities as to her mat 
diate future into the melting pot. While the attaA « 
the legations was still in progress. Secretary Hay, « fl 
July 8rd, sent a circular telegram to the diplomatic i^ 
resentatives of the United States at eleven capitals, it 
daring: 

In this critical posture of affairs in China it is deemed appn*! 
priate to define the attitude of the United States. . . . ^' 
adhere to the policy initiated by us in 1857 of peace with tk 
Chinese nation, of furtherance of lawful commerce, and of pw* 
tection of lives and property of our citizens. . . . The purpoie 
of the President is, as it has been heretofore, to act conoff- 
rently with the other powers . . . the policy of the . * 
United States is to seek a solution which may bring about jef 
manent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territoni 
and administrative entity, protect cM rights guaranteed U 
friendly powers by treaty and international law, and safegwad 
for the world the principU of equal and impartial trade vitliA 
parts of the Chinese Empire.^ 

In various ways each of the powers addressed indi* 
cated and intimated that it intended to be governed ii 
its actions by these principles. 

In sending troops to the relief of the legations fc 
powers acted in concert ; but no sooner had Peking h 
taken than Russia acted independently in withdrawiufi 
her minister and her troops. It is true she first suf 
gested to the other powers that they all do this ; but il 
was reasonable to suppose, as was inmiediately showB» 

^ Italics by S. K. H. 
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ley would not agree to such a move. Russia had 
>r motives; here was an opportunity to give the 
ision of friendliness to the Chinese; she had work 
ose soldiers to do in Manchuria — which she had 
lly occupied with her military forces under cover 
pressing the Boxers; there were these two points 
n and there was nothing to lose, for the soldiers 
other powers who would remain in Peking would 

Russia's interests there just as well as could the 
icc of her own. 
-ing the long negotiations whidi were concluded 

signing of the Peace Protocol on September 7, 
:he United States government opposed every sug- 
1 of partition of China or abandonment of the 
loor policy. Foreign troops continued in joint 
ttion of Peking until September 17, and guards 
«en kept at the legations ever since, except that 
ussians withdrew theirs in 1914 for reasons not 

those which moved them in 1900. Troops re* 
1 at Tien-tsin until August, 1902, and at Shang- 
til four months later. 

October 16, 1900. Great Britain and Germany 
an agreement mutually pledging themselves to 
be obser^'ance and the support of the open door 
e integrity of China policies. This was of course a 
I declaration arising out of the situation which 
en brought on by the Boxer outbreak, but its pur- 
ras general; it was, in conformity with its own 
ions, communicated to the various powers — with 
quest that declarations of adherence to its prin- 
be given. 

settlement whose terms were embodied in the 

Protocol of 1001 was arrived at by common 
oent of the powers and without any subtraction 
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from China's territories. It was signed by the repw-j 
sentatives of twelve powers — including those of ChiMtl 
In the Protocol there appeared an account of the pi 
ing of the officials conspicuously implicated in the 
uprising, and of the official apologies which China wouM 
make to certain powers. In the succeeding articles Ij 
was agreed: 

That China should suspend the examinations for M 
years in cities where foreigners had suffered personij 
violence ; 

That China should prohibit the importation of 

That China should pay an indenmity of 450,000, 
Haikwan (Customs) taels (about $325,000,000) at 
fixed rate of exchange, the amortization to be comple 
by the end of 1940, the customs revenues, the nat 
customs, and the salt revenues being made security; 

That the legation quarter at Peking be under the ex- 
clusive control of the foreign nations, with no CI 
residents, and with the right to be made defensible; 

That China should raze the Taku forts and oth( 
which might impede free communication between P^| 
king and the sea; 

That the foreign powers might station troops at ce^| 
tain points in North China; 

That China should publish and circulate cei 
edicts ; 

That the Chinese tariff be revised; 

That China undertake certain conservancy works. 

The final article made note of the metamorphosis 
the old Tsung-li Yamen (Office of Foreign AflFairs) W 
which there was now to be substituted the Wai-wu ft] 
(Board of Foreign Affairs) , and of an agreement as k i 
ceremonial in the reception of foreign representatirci 

In conformity with the provision regarding the tarilij 
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mational commission met at Shanghai to make 
^ssary revision. The agreement which this com- 

arrived at (August 20, 1902), providing for 
g the tarifT up to an "effective 5%" and that 
ies levied on imports ad valorem be converted as 
easible • • • into specific duties/' was signed at 

eight powers and nineteen months later by four 

^k after the signing of this agreement, a sep- 
Inglo-Chinese commercial treaty was signed.^ 
1 1 1 of this treaty contains matter of the greatest 
nee, should it be made effective, to the trade of 
(tries and to China, but it cannot go into effect 
i principles have been by convention approved 
)ther powers. It provides for the abolishing by 
)f liJdn and transit duties. In return, England 
s that "foreign goods on importation, in addition 
ffective 5 per cent, import duty . . . shall pay 
l1 surtax equivalent to one and a half times the 
ty to compensate for the abolition of the likin, 
;it dues in lieu of likin, and of all other taxation 
ign goods . . .," ' and that the export tax be 
o not more than 7^2 P^^ ^'^^ This provision 
nean the raising of China's import duties from 
ting 5 plus 2Y2 per cew** to 12 per cent. 
? agreements were to come into effect on Janu- 
[904, provided all the powers entitled to most- 
-nation treatment entered into similar engage- 
rithout having exacted any political or exclusive 
rial concessions in return therefor. The United 
tnd Japan included articles providing for the 

Simckmy Trcatj, September 5, 1909. 

proritkm not to af ect salt, nmtiTc opium, asd tome other 
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abolition of Hkin and the raising of the tariff rates 
the commercial treaties which they proceeded to mi-. 
with China in 1903; but as the other powers have r 
yet made similar agreements with China, these pro^ 
sions, which would simplify many matters, have nem 
been given force. China remains not only minus autoo- 
omy in the matter of tariff policy, but limited to the fi' 
per cent, rate — which annoys the Chinese just as !■ 
restrictions annoyed the Japanese until their remorai 
1899. 

As the decision of the Empress Dowager in Novei! 
ber, 1899, to resist all further foreign aggression, mark' 
the end of a period, so the return of the Court to Peki: . 
in January, 1902, marks the beginning of a new tr- 
The Empress Dowager had "eaten bitterness," she lad 
learned that China was hopelessly weak and the Wesl- 
ern nations powerful. She decided that henceforth ^ 
would combat foreign influence by accepting it. Sk 
was ready to profit by the instruction and she hoped to 
learn how to employ the methods of the West. Butn 
concession giving China had had enough. She forA- 
with busied her officials with the study of Occidental 
stitutions, but in the conduct of foreign relations she 
dertook to defend the national integrity by refusinft 
ritorial and, as far as possible, other concessions to 
and all powers alike. 

To understand the present political situation anJ *• 
be able to form one's own opinions with regard to pb- 
temporary developments in the Far East, it is essentii' 
to remember the facts, observe the tendencies, atul ^nT 
the underlying significance, first, of the scraiiil'l' '' 
concessions and, second, of the enunciation of the "p* 
door policy. The scramble for concessions was 
lative. An attack had been made upon China's 
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ity. The impression that China was helpless and po- 
■ntially partitionable went abroad. One power de- 
■snded concessions by way of compensation. The 
quiUbrium having been disturbed, the subsequent de- 
Mnds of some of the powers were dictated by the mo- 
ire, perhaps unconscious but none the less real, of re- 
Iressing and maintaining the "balance of power" — in 
Bfnu of opportunity and influence. Each special con- 
■Mion to a single power was a menace to the interests 
ti each and all of the other powers. Therefore each of 
fee others sought special privileges for itself as an ofl'set 
m what it lost through the fact that special privileges 
md been given to Its rivals. 

lltnien the spheres of influence had been staked out, 
he question presented itself to each of the powers : What 
mt the others going to do in their spheres with regard 
D M^ interests, and what shall I do in mine with re- 
pud to their interests? The United States, having no 
^here of influence, found an answer, in theory-, to the 
^esticm of all, in the securing of the pledges that the 
imn of opportunity for trade of all nations should be 
^Kglt open and the integrity of China should be respected. 
1^ granting of the concessions had created a new 
The open door agreements, recognizing that 
. undertook to define the common rights and op- 
HMunities of the nations under its conditions. The 
^■ice Protocol confirmed the new situation. There- 
^W it was understood to be the desire of the nations 
^ maintain and respect the »tatu$ quo. Certain na- 
w*to, conspicuously the United States. Great Britain, 
1^ Germany, have subsequently lived up to the impli- 
■•ioni and prescriptions of these agreements. Certain 
^CTt, Franc - in some degree, Russia more, and Japan 
^■t of all, h 'e chosen to exert themselves along lines 
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which no amount of explanation can reconcile with the 
conception of a desire scrupulously to observe either the 
spirit or the letter of the agreements and to maintain 
the status quo. 

Russia's activities in Manchiu*ia immediately betrayed 
her intentions. The settlement at the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War materially altered the political and geo- 
graphical alignment. A new status was created. New 
pledges were made for the maintaining of the newly c^^ 
ated status quo. Japan's activities in Manchuria dm^ 
ing the next ten years further modified the alignments* 
In 1914 Japan's conquest of the German possessicms in 
Shantung again abruptly altered the situation. Ani, 
finally, Japan's demands upon China in January, 1915, 
and the granting of the special privileges and conces- 
sions which China has been forced to make to JapiD 
constitute a complete upsetting of the balance of power 
and suggest all the possibilities of a reversion, after tte 
Eiu'opean War shall have been concluded, to speculi- 
tion, apprehensions, competition, and consequent dt 
velopments such as marked the years 1895 — 1898. b 
the light of commercial conquests such as Japan Im 
prosecuted in Manchuria, and of military and diplomstie 
aggressions which have marked her China policy sinot 
August, 1914, the open door and integrity of Cto 
agreements of 1899, 1900, and 1901 may as well be l^ 
knowledged to have become, potentially at least, aomfl? 
"scraps of paper." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

iS'S CHALLENGE TO RUSSIA AND ENTKANCE INTO 
SOUTH UANCHURIA 

'avino fortified themselves with the railway con- 
ons and the lease of the I^iaotung Peninsula, the 
sians after 1808 proceeded to make themselves en- 
y at home in Manchuria. While Dalny was de- 
rd a free port. Port Arthur was treated as Russian 
Chinese customs regulations were quite ignored, 
attempt was made to get rid of the British engineer- 
liief on the Chinese railway which was being ex- 
!ed with British capital north of the Great Wall, 

later to block the extension entirely. The British 
nrmient protested that the Russians were interfer- 
with rights guaranteed by the most-favored-nation 
ses in China's treaties. The Russian reply took the 
] of a proposal for a reciprocal agreement regard- 
Russian and British interests in Manchuria and the 
igtae Valley respectively — such a reply being, log- 
y, quite beside the point. The British government 
promised on the matter of the railway and accepted 
proposal for a reciprocal exclusion agreement. This 
rovers^- foreshadows the Russo-Japanese veto, 
ii cante eight years later, of the proposed construe- 

of the Hsinmintun-Fakumen extension, 
he Anglo-Russian agreement took the form of an 
lange of notes on April 28, 1899, in which Russia 
iged not to seek railway concessions in the Vangtse 
MS 
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Valley nor obstruct applications for railway conoessiow 
there which should have the support of the British gov- 
eminent; while the British government gave similir 
pledges, viutatis mutandis, with regard to railway con- 
cessions north of the Great Wall. Both parties de- 
clared that they had "nowise in view to infringe in ai. 
way the sovereign rights of China or existing treaties. 
In this transaction the British government virtually 
gained in defense of a right such as it had earlier 
clared it would defend at any price; it contirmed 
sia's privileged position in Manchuria and secui 
return an empty promise regarding the Yangtse V; 
— for Russia was already proceeding under a Bel| 
mask with plans to penetrate the British sphere to 
Yangtse and beyond. 

The Boxer outbreak was to the Russians a veril 
invitation to occupy Manchuria outright. Hai 
moved in, and having garrisoned some fifty points, 
had no intention of moving out. After the Allies 
occupied Peking, Russia was the only power which, 
the settlement, sought territorial gains. Other power- 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan in pr 
ticular, dissented from the proposition that Russia- 
special position in Manchuria gave her the right to mak 
special terms. 

In the fall of 1900 the Russians tried to put thrtiugh 
an agreement with the Tartar General at Mukde" 
whereby a Russian Resident-General with "general pow- 
ers of control" was to be installed at Mukden and tit 
Chinese military forces in Manchuria were to be p"' 
under Russian command. The United States, Gwt 
Britain, and Japan protested, enabling the Chinese gw 
emment, thus supported, to refuse to ratify th( 
ment. A modified agreement, still leaving 
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prnrileged position, was signed in January, 1901. 
broughout the negotiations of 1901 Russia played for 
ccial tenm for herself, with constant opposition from 
e representatives of some of the other powers. In De- 
mber it became known that a convention was under 
ly whose provisions, had they been agreed to, would 
ve rendered Manchuria in all but name a Russian pro- 
irtorate. Great Britain, the United States, and Japan 
newed their protests against the continuing of the 
Lissian military' occupation. 

In Februarj', 1902. Secretary Hay addressed to the 
rrerrunents of eleven countries identical notes express- 
g the views of the American government in the face 

a situation which has had its parallel in the circum- 
mces of the Japanese demands upon China of Janu- 
y 18. 1915. Seldom does history' repeat itself as 
omptly as it has done in the case of the Japanese 
■plication in 1014-1915 of the Russian performances 

1901-1902. 
The Hay note of Februar>' 1, 1902, reads as follows: 

An a^nement bv which China cedes to any corporation or 
npanj the excluKJvc right and privilege of opening mines, 
AblUhing railroads, or in anv other way industriallv develop- 
f Manchuria, can but be viewed with the ipravest concern br 
r government of the United States of America. It consti- 
tes a tnonopolr. which is a distinct breach of the stipulations 
treaties concluded between China and foreign powers, and 
rreby seriously afTects the rights of American citizens; it re- 
icta their rightful trade and exposes it to being discriminated 
ainst, interfered with or otherwise jeopardized, and strongly 
tda towards permanently impairing the sovereign ri^ts of 
una in this part of the Empire and seriously interferes with 
r ability to meet her international obligations. Furthermore, 
ch OMtcession on the part of China will undoubtedly be fol- 
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lowed by demands from other powers for similar and equal, ex- 
clusive advantages in other parts of the Chinese Empire, tail 
the inevitable result must be the complete wreck of the pdicj 
of absolute equality of treatment of all nations in regard to 
trade, navigation, and conmierce within the confines of tbe 
Empire. 

On the other hand, the attainment by one power of iwk 
exclusive privileges for a commercial organization of its nation- 
ality conflicts with the assurances repeatedly conveyed to tUi 
government by the imperial Russian ministry of foreign affain 
of the imperial government's intention to follow the policy of 
the open door in China, as advocated by the government of tk 
United States and accepted by all the treaty powers hamg 
common interests in that Empire. 

It is for these reasons that the government of the United 
States, animated now, as in the past, with the sincere desire of 
insuring to the whole world the benefits of full and fair inte^ 
course between China and the nations on a footing of equal 
rights and advantages to all, submits the above to the earnest 
consideration of the imperial governments of China and Russii, 
confident that they will give due weight to its importance and 
adopt such measures £is will relieve the just and natural anxietj 
of the United States.^ 

This note is well worth study as one compares the then 
Russian- Chinese situation with the present Japanese- 
Chinese situation. 

The Russian government again assured the United 
States that the commercial rights of all nations would 
be respected. The attitude of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, and, finally, the announcement of 
the formation of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,' caused 
Russia to modify her position. On April 8, 1902, she 

^ U. S. For. Rel., 1902, 275, 926. 
^ January SO, 1902. 
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made an agreement with China, promising graduaUy to 
withdraw all her forces from Manchuria and to restore 
to China the Shanhaikwan-Newchwang-Hsinmintun 
Railway, which she had occupied during the (Boxer 
trouble. 

The conclusion of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance paved 
the way for momentous developments in the Far East- 
ern situation and even in world politics. This alliance 
was entered into by each of the contracting parties as a 
measure of defense — on the part of Japan, especially 
mf^inst Russia; on that of Great Britain, partly against 
Russia and also to some extent against France, Russia's 
ally. French capital had made possible the building of 
the Trans-Siberian and the Chinese Eastern Railways, 
and the diplomats of Russia and France were in con- 
stant cooperation in the prosecution of their Far Eastern 
policies.* 

In the preamble of their agreement Great Britain and 
Japan declared: 

The Govemroents of Great Britain and Japan, actuated 
solely by a desire to maintain the itatut quo and general peace 
in the extreme East, being moreover especially interested in 
maintaining the territorial integrity of the Empire of China 
and the Empire of Korea and in securing equal opportunities 
in these countries for the commerce and industry of all nations, 
herebj agree • • . 

They then stipulated that either might take the meas- 
ures necessary to safeguard its interests if threatened by 
the aggressive action of any power or by disturbances 

* An interesting account of the reaction of thii Far Eastern un- 
folding upon politics in Europe ii to be found in Tardieu'i "France 
and the Alliances." It was not until 1904 that the Anglo-French 
CBlenle was effected. 
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in China or Korea; and that if either should in deferi- 
of these interests become involved in a war with a tin: 
party and then be attacked by a fourth, the other wcul 
come to its assistance. 

Russia and France met this with a joint Declaratioa 
on March 16, 1902, affirming that the principles animat- 
ing the British and Japanese policies in the Far El^ 
were the same as those which underlay their policies, U 
adding that : "Being obliged themselves also to take i 
consideration the case in which either the aggressive 
tion of third parties, or the recurrence of disturbi 
in China, jeopardizing the integrity and free derei 
nient of that Power, might become a menace to tin 
own interests, the two allied Governments reserve 
themselves the right to consult in that contingenc] 
to the means to be adopted for securing those 
terests." 

As the dates agreed to for the withdrawal of i 
troops approached, the Russian officials, instead o( 
moving their soldiers, simply called them in from pfl 
at which they were stationed and distributed them al 
the railway line as "guards." 

The Chinese government was then asked to agre 
the establishing of a customs ser\'ice at Dalny and 
interior points, independent of the Chinese Customs 
under a Russian commissioner, and of post-offices 
the same control. 

It was reported in April, 1903, that Russia was pro- 
posing to China new conditions as to the price of tvtea- 
atlon, these including privileges in both Manchuria «r ■ 
Mongolia such as would virtually close those region? " 
foreigners other than Russians. It was being demantl^ 
that the Chinese government open no new Ircatj- pori- 
in JIanchuria; that it admit no new consuls without t 
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us consent of the Russian government; that it 
y no foreigners other than Russians in any branch 
administration in Manchuria and Mongolia; that 
ewchwang customs receipts be deposited in the 
Chinese Bank; and that Russian interests be given^ 
lence in several other matters. All this was clearly 
ation of the open door. 

Russian Ambassador to England informed Lord 
owne that no such conditions had been suggested. 
tritish government chose to accept the assurances 

Russian Ambassador, but the American and the 
ese governments took occasion to make another 
t. Then the Russian government through its Am- 
lor at Washington assured Secretary Hay that no 
lemands had been made. In the meantime the 
li States Minister at Peking had received from the 
in Charge a copy of the demands, which agreed 
he reports which had been made. Secretary Hay 
t, however, to let the matter rest with the publish- 
a note declaring that the United States felt bound 
ept the explanation of the Russian government. ' 
:he autumn the Russian government declared the 

region and the Kwantung territory a special ad- 
rative area. A Russian "viceroy" was given su- 

civil, military and naval authority, and was em- 
cd to conduct diplomatic negotiations with "neigh- 
f states." He was to be responsible for law and 
in the "districts traversed by the Chinese Eastern 
ay." and to watch over the interests of Russian in- 
nts of the regions under his jurisdiction or "lying 
• other side of the border." This could scarcely 
istrued as evidence of an intention to "evacuate" 
^uria. 
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Russian agents were at the same time busying them- 
selves in Mongolia, surveying a railway route fmn 
Khailar to Kalgan, erecting forts at Urga, and explor- 
ing. 

In September, 1903, the Russian Minister announce! 
to the Chinese government that the evacuation of Foig- 
tien Province (South Manchuria) would be carried out 
if China would agree not to transfer any part of Mm- 
churia to any other powers, would promise that no am- 
cessions would be made to England without equivalent 
provisions for Russia, would leave the telegraph line 
from Port Arthur and Newchwang to Mukden in Rus- 
sian hands, and would undertake that there be no in- 
crease in the import tariff on goods entering Manchurii 
by rail. This indicated that the American and Jap- 
anese protests had had some effect. 

In the meantime, the American and the JapaiKK 
governments had been pushing the negotiations for llit 
commercial treaties with China and were insisting Hi? 
several new ports in Manchuria be opened to forciir 
trade. The Russians made some opposition to this, (« 
the United States and Japan insisted, and on OctoJ^; 
8 the American and on October 9 the Japanese treati' 
were signed, whereby it was provided that Mukden, A 
tung, and Tatungkow, all three in Manchuria, sltoul 
be opened to foreign trade. 

October went by and still the evacuation did not tak- 
place. It was estimated that Russia had 45,000 soldkT' 
in Manchuria. Soon Japan began to demand that R'l^ 
sia fulfill her promises. Yuan Shih-kai, then V'iocr. 
of Chili Province and Commander-in-chief of the tv^ 
Cliinese army, urged on his government that its propc" 
policy would be to side with Japan. 

In consultation with the Russian Minister at Tokji- 
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Baitm Komura drafted proposals in August, 1908, in- 
duding the following points : 

(1) The independence and integrity of China and 
Korea should be respected and the open door preserved; 

(8) Japan's interests in Korea and Russia's in Man- 
dniria should be recognized ; 

(8) Each power should be at liberty as to industrial 
and ONnmercial activities in its sphere of influence, 
witiiout interference from the other; 

(4) Only sufficient troops should be kept on the 
ground to protect interests, and these should be re- 
called when no longer needed. 

(5) Russia should recognize the exclusive interest of 
Japan in assisting the Korean government. 

The Russian government presented counter propo- 
sals. In these, Manchuria was mentioned only to the 
effect that Japan should recognize it as outside her 
sphere of interest. The integrity of Korea was to be 
i c s pected. Both powers were to agree not to use the 
territory of Korea for strategic purposes nor to erect 
fortifications on its coast. The part of Korea north 
of the 89th parallel was to be regarded as a neutral 



These proposals amounted practically to a demand 
tfiat Japan recognize Russia's complete freedom of ac- 
tion in Manchuria while accepting close restrictions upon 
htr own actions in Korea. The tone of the negotiations 
indicates that the Russians were confident that Japan 
would not risk war. On October 80, tlie Japanese sent 
a second communication to the Russian government, ex- 
pressing willingness to recognize Manchuria as outside 
tfidr sphere of interest, if tlie Russians would reciprocate 
by recognizing Korea as outside theirs. The Russians 
ieplied* ignoring the proposals about Korea and declin- 
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ing to discuss the Manchurian question. Japan tfaa 
sent a third set of proposals, to which Russia replied stiB 
insisting upon being left absolutely free in Manchum. 
Japan then sent an ultimatum. This had not been an- 
swered when, on the 5th of February, 1904, the Japt- 
nese Minister at St. Petersburg sent his govemmert 
word that the Russians were thoroughly resolved not 
yield on the question of Manchuria. Japan thereuj 
broke off diplomatic relations and ordered her fleet 
act. 

The first intimation which the Russians in the 
East had that war was on came when the Japanese 
tacked the Russian ships at Port Arthur on Februi 
On the next day a formal declaration of war was 
by both countries. 

At the beginning of the war both Russia and Japio 
made agreements that the neutrahty of China — e^f^i^ 
for Manchuria — should be respected and that operatia*i 
should be limited as far as possible to territorr ovs 
which the dispute had arisen. South Mancliurii tfcui 
became the battle ground, and Korea became Japan* ^^ 
military highway. The Japanese destroyed two Hi* (^ 
sian fleets, captured Port Arthur, and drove the Ri* ^ 
sian armies out of the southern extremity of Mw- ^ 
churia; but when the war closed no Japanese soldier » ^^ 
set foot on Russian soil, the Russian army lay south'" 
Changchun in no danger of destruction, the RushB 
generals were begging the Tzar to continue the eonffi* 
and, as we know now, Japan, after her brilliant serie»« 
victories, was, without having given any evidence of u* 
fact, approaching exhaustion. 

When the war broke out, in Febn—"y, 1904, li* 
United States government made repre; i' Utons to ^ 
Russian and the Japanese governments king that M 
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ipect "the neutrality of China and in all practicable 
lys her administrative entity," — to which both govern- 
mis replied favorably. 

In January, 1905, Secretary Hay sent notes to the 
oierican Ambassadors to the powers other than Rus- 
, and Japan, saying that apprehension existed on the 
rt of some of the powers lest in the negotiations foH 
aoe between Russia and Japan demands might be 
ide for the concession of Chinese territory to neutral 
•wers. He then proceeded to reaffirm the policy of 
t United States of maintaining the integrity of China 
d the " *open door* in the Orient." Replies were soon 
vcn by all of the major powers, "declaring their con- 
int adhesion to the policy of the integrity of China 
id the *open door* in the Orient." * 
In the spring of 1905 the President of the United 
Mies approached the governments of Russia and Japan 
[tfa requests that they try to make peace. This 
cndly suggestion led to the conference at Portsmouth, 
^re, not without the good offices of President Roose- 
t and Kaiser Wilhelm, Baron Komura and Count 
itte managed to agree upon terms of peace. Count 
ttte had absolutely refused to listen to Japan's pro- 
%1 that Russia should pay indemnities; he had been 
"f ectly willing to break off the negotiations, and only 
^r Baron Komura had been persuaded to drop that 
^K^and was it found possible to proceed to a successful 
fusion. The Portsmouth Treaty, signed on Septem- 
^ 5, 1905, provided: 

(1) For recognition of Japan's "'paramount political, 
Uitary and economic interests*' in Korea; 

(2) For transfer of the rights of Russia in the 
t^ Peninsula to Japan; 

^ Moore's '^InteniaUoiial Law Digest," Vol. V, 555-556. 
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(8) That the southern section of the Mancfaurian 
railway be ceded to Japan ; 

(4) That the portion of Saghalin south of the 50tt 
parallel be ceded to Japan; 

(5) That Russia and Japan should withdraw their 
troops from Manchuria, but retain railway ^ards; 

(6) That neither Japan nor Russia should obstrwA 
"any general mea^sures common to all countries xMA 
China may take for the development of the commerce 
and industry of Manchuria''; 

(7) That railways in Manchuria be exploited purd§ 
for commercial and industrial, and in no way for strsr 
tegic purposes — except in the Liaotu/ng Peninsula. 

In Article III of the treaty the Russians declared 
that they had "not in Manchuria any territorial advan- 
tages or preferential or exclusive concessions in impaff^ 
ment of Chinese sovereignty or inconsistent with tiic 
principle of equal opportunity." 

On December 22, 1905, China and Japan made i 
treaty (the Komura Treaty) in which China confirmed 
the terms of the Russo-Japanese treaty in so far as tber 
concerned her, and agreed to additional arrangements 
concerning Manchuria. A set of secret protocols was, 
at Japan's instance, attached to this treaty; and prori- 
sions of these protocols were subsequently made to serve 
as the warrant of legality for Japan's refusal to allow 
China, England, and the United States to engage in 
railway enterprise in Manchuria. This treat}^ and tk 
protocol opened the way for the developments in Souti 
Manchuria which in the course of ten short years hs^^ 
so altered conditions there that Japan was able in J^ 
uary, 1915, to present with substantial show of reason- 
ableness that portion of her new demands which had to 
do with Manchuria. 
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In August of 1905, Japan and Great Britain had re- 
newed their alliance. The new treaty provided for the 
maintenance of the territorial rights of the contracting 
parties and the defense of their special interests in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and India; the maintenance of 
the general peace of those regions; and the preservation 
of the integrity of China and the open door. Great 
Britain recognized Japan's paramount and exclusive 
rights in Korea. It was agreed that if either party 
dKHild become involved in war in defense of its terri- 
torial rights or special interests in the regions mentioned, 
die other would come to its aid. This amounted to a 
rcHinal and automatically operating, defensive, and, if 
accessary, offensively defensive alliance. 

The close of the war left Russia in North Manchuria 
ind found Japan ensconced as successor to what had 
tieen Russia's rights in South Manchuria. There were 
thus two foreign powers, where there had been one, with 
litres of interest in Manchuria. Russia had, before 
the war, failed to live up to her open door pledges. 
We shall now turn to see something of what Japan has 
made of those pledges since. 




CHAPTER XV 

SOUTH MANCHURIA: TEN YEARS OF JAPANESE ADHDOir 

TRATION 

1. STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS AND RAILWAY POLICIES 

South Manchuria is so important both strat^ 
cally and commercially that its fate is of vital interesi 
in world politics. Of its three principal seaports, Dai- 
ren, Newchwang, and Antung, the first named ranked 
in 1912 seventh, and the second ranked tenth in the vol- 
ume of trade among China's ports ; while Antung hu 
fast been forging to the front. South Manchuria his 
already three trunk railway lines with numer(W5| 
branches. These lead from five important ports to tie j 
heart of Manchuria, afi^ording connection on the ciitj 
with Korea and thence with Japan, on the west with tkj 
capital of China, and to the north with the Trans-S- 
berian and Russia in Asia. Port Arthur conunands tk 
gateway to the Gulf of Pechili and the heart of Nortk 
China. From the vantage ground of the Liaotufljl 
Leased Territory, and through the instrumentality rfr 
the South Manchuria Railway, Japan now dominitol 
South Manchuria. 

Japan has committed herself to the principles of '^U 
open door and the integrity of China in not less ik*l 
ten formal diplomatic exchanges — beginning with te| 
assent to the principles enunciated by Secretary H«y*l 
the circular notes of 1899. The latest of sudi (€xmf 

266 
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dges appears in the Treaty of June 13, 1911, with 
»t Britain, which for the second time renewed the 
glo-Japanese Alliance, 
ipan's legal rights in South Manchuria depend upon: 

Portsmouth Treaty, concluded between herself and 
ssia (September 5, 1905) ; the ratification of the 
ns of that treaty as aflFecting China in the Komura 
;aty made between China and Japan (December 22. 
'5) ; the secret protocols annexed to the Komura 
;aty; and subsequent agreements which have been 
Je between China and Japan — most of which have 

to do with railways and the administration of the 
toms.' Having a direct bearing upon the manner in 
ch the rights accruing from these treaties shall be 
rcised are the pledges which Japan has made to 
?r nations to observe the open door and respect 
na's integrity. 

V'hile observing and in estimating the possible effects 
Japan's activities in Manchuria and of her whole 
na policy we need always to keep in mind the his- 
r of Korea. It is not irrelevant to remember that, 
ireas Japan in 1904 formally guaranteed to the Em- 
>r of Korea the security of his throne and the integ- 

of his realm, in the short period of three years there- 
T Korea had been reduced to the position of a de- 
dency, while in four years more there was consum- 
ed the complete annexation of that helpless country 
he dominions of Japan. 

n Manchuria, no sooner had the war been concluded 
1 complaints began to come, chiefly from commer- 

sources, of discrimination on the part of the Jap- 
le against the nationals of other countries. These 
iplaints increased in volume, were taken up by pub- 
Ind, nxii, the AgTCcmaiU of Uay S3, 1915. 
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licists and consular officials, and for several ; 
Japanese apologists, and at times the Japanese govem- 
ment, busy with denials and explanations. It was more 
than once acknowledged bj- responsible Japanese offi- 
cials that objectionable methods had been pursued by 
some of their countrymen in the early days of the new 
Japanese influx. There is no question but that the Jiq 
anese government did actually put a stop to some i 
these practices; and ultimately it became the Japu 
policy and habit to assert categorically that no ] 
tices infringing the principle of equality of opport 
any longer existed. Most recently we have had the 3 
peated assertions of Count Okuma that Japan has fl 
violated, is not violating, and does not intend to l 
late the principles of the open door policj' in Mai 
— or in any other part of China. 

Is there, then, nothing in the contentions of 1 
who maintain that Japan in her activities in Maoct 
has failed to live up to her pledges and has infrin 
the rights of other nations? 

The Japanese had formerly been loud m tbeir o 
plaints of German policy in Shantung and Rnssian p 
icy in Manchuria. They objected to both because boti. T 
they said, violated the open door. Now themselves coib- | 
plained of, as their new policies unfolded, they t 
German and Russian precedents as justification I 
what they were doing. Justification or no justificttal 
by appeal to these precedents tlie Japanese were iw«i 
tingly accusing themselves of deliberately violating fl 
open door. 

Accusation and self-accusation, affirmation and i 
nial, argument and difference of opinion aside, titot* 
certain facts of which no denial can be made, 
bearing upon the question of the rights <d Jlj! 
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Me of other nations may be a matter of contro- 

a fact that Japan, introducing as the legal evi- 
ind justification of her right to do so provisions 
lecret protocols annexed to the Komura Treaty, 
;ed the building, by British firms and with British 

for the Chinese government, of the proposed 
intun-Fakumen extension of the North China 
y. Russia had declared in the Portsmouth 
— when transferring her ri^ts to Japan — that 
I "no special privileges in Manchuria." In the 
-eaty the two countries had pledged themselves 
I obstruct any general measures common to all 
es which China may take for the development of 
mierce and industry of Manchuria." It follows 
lecret treaty provision in which China undertook, 

span's demand, "not to construct any railway 
trallel to and competing with the South Manchu- 
Iway," amounted to the establishing in Japan's 
if a new and special privilege. This diminished 

freedom of action ; it was therefore an immediate 
n of the pledge made to Russia; it was contrary 
:iples set forth in the Anglo-Japanese agreement 
>; and it carried the implication of an intention to 
le door in South Manchuria against railway en- 
^ in other than Japanese hands. There appears 
riginal agreement by which China authorized the 
^ by Russia of the South Manchuria extension of 
way a clause (Article IX) which says: "This 

concession is never to be . . . allowed to inter- 
th Chinese authority or interests." 
n it had become evident that the Fakumen Rail- 
leme would not receive the support of the British 
ment and would have to be given up, a project 
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was developed by American, British, and Chinese inlrr- 
ests for the construction of a Chinese government I 
from Chinchou to Aigun. The plan was approved l| 
the Chinese government and had the support of t 
American government. It is generally understood fi 
the British government when first approached on ( 
subject gave its approval, and that it tentatively favol 
the project until Japan and Russia finally signified tl 
disapproval. The matter was disposed of by the T 
sians, who vetoed tlie scheme absolutely on the j 
that it would \te a menace to Russian commercial i 
economic interests. In blocking this project Russia b 
the backing of Japan. Whatever the rights of Riissii f 
and Japan, the rights and interests of China receivd I 
no consideration ; and the Chinese government. Aracii- [ 
can capital, and British engineers were forbidden to I 
construct on Chinese soil a railway which would hi«j 
been to the advantage of all three and greatly to tit I 
advantage of Manchuria. 

While the negotiations for the building of the Chi 
chou- Aigun Railway were in progress, Mr. Knox, tl 
Secretary of State, resolved to submit to the com 
eration of tlie powers his scheme for the neutraliatia 
of the railways, both existing and to be built, in MiD* 
churia. Mr. Knox's plan contemplated rendering Mil 
churia a neutral area, as far, at least, as railways t 
commercial facilities were concerned, wherein all ( 
ers should have and be guaranteed as nearly as [ 
equal opportunities. What he actually proposed i 
that the powers, including Russia and Japai 
together loan China the money which would 1 
sary to purchase the interests of Japan and 1 
to construct further railway lines in Manchuj 
these lines were to be the property of the Chinese g 
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uncnt; but their administration was to be, for the 
se beitiff, at least, under some sort of an international 
xunission. 

It has been understood that Secretary Knox's mem- 
uodum receive<I the tentative approval of the British 
d the German governments. At St. Petersburg its 
ntents were made public, and it at once became every- 
mg from a re<] flag to a football for the Russian and 
e Japanese press. The Russian and tl)e Japanese 
rvemments promptly announced their disapproval of 
e scheme, and they followed this action a few months 
fcer (July, I9I0) with a convention looking to the diu- 
al safeguarding of tiieir common and their respective 
teresta in Manchuria. Marquis Komura, ttien For* 
gn Minister in Japan, expressed the attitude of his 
avenunent in a s|>eech in the Diet in the course of 
hidi be said: "... In the regions afFccted in South 
[ancfauria there have grown up numerous undertakings 
titdb have been promoted in the belief that the rail- 
my would remain in our possession, and tlie Imperial 
loremment could not . . . agree to abandon the rail- 
Tty." 
What, at bottom, is the principle of the open docwr 
nd equal opportunity? Does it not imply, is it Dot 
nuHically syntinvTHOus with, the idea of commercial 
tutralization ? Whatever the merit of Mr. Knox's 
roposal, whatever his motives in presenting it, the 
noipt and stmunar>- rejection of the neutralization 
Aane demonstrated that Russia and Japan did not 
itend to allow any meddling with what they considered 
leir special priWleges and assumed as their rights in 
tanchuria. More than that, it showed that they were 
I in their detennination to keep other nations 
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While the exclusion of Chinese and of other fomgn 
interests from Manchuria was being effected, Japan 
went ahead with railway and other construction of her 
own. She completed her title to the branch line fron 
Tashichao to Newchwang. At the point of the bayond 
she forced China to allow her to build the new AntiiDg- 
Mukden line. She furnished China half the capital f"f 
the completion of the Hsinmintim-Mukden line and f' ■ 
the Kirin-Changchun line, securing the pledge in n ' 
nection with the latter that, if it were to be extendi; 
application for assistance should be made to the Soi; 
Manchuria Railway Company. The agreement; 
such that all these lines are virtually in pawn to fc 
Japanese government. In course of time the contrJ 
of the South Manchuria lines was vested in the Jip- 
anese JSIinistry of Communications. The Japanese sk; 
secured complete control of the working of the Fushm 
Mines (near Mukden) — the greatest coal mines in all tlx 
Far East — and virtual control of the Valu River tintfe 
concessions. 

Along with these developments, Japanese ol 
dom, from its base in the Leased Territory and 
the consulates and the Railway Company, went onj 
fectively consolidating and extending its influehce. 
result is that the Japanese authority has become _ 
tically absolute, not alone in the Leased Territon' u^- 
along the Railway Zone, but, indirectly, throughcmt i-' 
of Southeastern Manchuria; for, while the Chinese *'!- 
ministration still functions, the Chinese officials subinfi 
to the exercise of a veto power by the Japanese wtiiei 
renders Japan for practical purposes the final auttority 
in determining issues of importance. 
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f. ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCIAL POLICIES 

Xuming now to certain n lifestations of Japanese 
c^icy whidi are less of an cial nature but which can- 
ot be dissociated from of responsibility: after the 

mr the Japanese military ithorities remained in con- 
rol of South Manchuria f oi d of eighteen months. 

mpanese were on the grot nd, in numbers and in force ; 
bey had occupied the country ; they owned the railways ; 
heir ships had been the only ones, with the exception of 
lockade runners, which for several months had been 
ntering South Manchurian ports — other than New- 
liwang. Naturally, Japanese traders got the first 
hanoe.^ The Japanese government began at once a 
ystematic policy of encouraging Japanese immigration 
Bd Japanese business. Up to August, 1906, special 
Sutades were put in the way of other foreigners wish- 
cig to enter South Manchuria, while Japanese were al- 
:Mred oitry in large numbers. The result was that Jap- 
neae subjects and Japanese shipping and trading com- 
Mnies secured at once a temporary monopoly of the 
flandiurian export trade.' The shipping companies, the 
Kcuth Manchuria Railway, the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, 
Kid the Yokohama Specie Bank — with all of which the 
«paoe8e government is financially allied — became the 
pKeat instruments for the consolidation of the position 
V the Japanese immigrants. Special rates by sea and 
ki the railway, special facilities for the handling of 
MDods, and special rates of interest on loans were ex- 
Baided to Japanese. 

The establishing of foreign consulates, authorized by 
^ treaties of 1908 with China, was delayed until the 
^ of 1906. Arrangements for the operation of the 

* The same thing occurred after the capture of Tiingtao in 1914* 



^ 
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Chinese Customs Office at Dairen were not made nni: 
April, 1907; and after that office was opened it wasfjiii 
in charge of a commissioner of Japanese nationalifj 
It was later charged that for a considerable period Jii[i- 
anese goods were allowed to pass northward from tht 
Leased Territory without paying the customs dutia 
It has never been possible to prove this contention ibsfr 
lately ; but the practically unanimous opinion of foreigi 
merchants, foreign consuls, and foreign joumalisU 
investigated at first hand, together with the ei 
tial evidence of statistics of the Chinese CuslMns 
ports, stand in support of the charge. 

That the tariff of the South Manchuria Railway (W 
and does discriminate against the port of Newrfi»uj 
in favor of Dairen no one denies. That there was 
augurated a system of rebates of which, in the nahutl 
things, only Japanese could take advantage, and 
in view of the volume of complaint against it, tlie Jap- 
anese government abolished this system in Septemla. 
1 1909. is a matter of common knowledge. That the Biir 
way and the Yokohama Specie Bank have devised asp" 
tem for handling the produce of the country wW 
brings practically all of the bean business into tbtf 
hands — a system which is to their credit and tothew 
vantage of the Manchurian farmers — has been ] 
to as another instance of the governmental pai 
tion in a field of activity which is usually left to 
enterprise. That the Japanese banks advance moneri 
unusually low rates of interest has occasioned advt* 
comment^a criticism which would not be warranted 
for the facts that a distinction is made in favor of 
anese borrowers and that the Japanese government, 
the banks special assistance which makes it possible 
them to carry on business in this way. 
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0be of these methods of tloin^ business can be de- 
led to be a direct violation of the principles of the 
Eft door. They do, however, constitute an indirect 
erference — on the part of the Japanese govem- 
nfc— with the natural course of equality of opportu- 
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Mow to turn to an instance or two of practices whose 
ect is more direct : Before the war the tobacco trade 
Manchuria was larKvly in the hands of the British- 
Boican Tobacco Company. When the Japanese 
rcmment compelled the company to sell to it its fac- 
i«8 in Japan, the company began the erection of fac- 
ies in Cliiiia. The Japanese Govermnent Tobacco 
■■wpoly soon became a serious competitor of the Brit- 
'American company, jjarlicularly in Manchuria, 
berthe war, arliticial obstacles were placet! in the way 
l]te business of the latter. For instance, the return 
Hi agents was delayed: the hawkers of its pro(hicts 
ne interfere<l with in Uie Railway /one; and the trade- 
dcB of the company were imitsted. 
l4ore serious that) this, however, when the Chinese in 
IC increased the production tax on tobacco prod- 
■ lold in Manchuria, tlie Japanese at first refused to 
f tiic tax ami later represented that they were com- 
■Ddioft it in lump sums by private arranf^emcnt with 
I' Chinese ofRcials. When the British- American com- 
tf established its large factor}' in Mukden, the man- 
anent entered into negotiations with the Chinese of- 
■ll with regard to tlie tax which should be levied on 

product of tlic factory, ant) an agreement sati.sfac- 
f to both -litles was arrived at. From the outset the 
lory management has kept the Chinese authorities 
I6ed a« to the amount of their output — for the pur- 

( of the tax record. Soon after the building of the 
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British- American factory the Japanese Government To- 
bacco Monopoly built a factorj- at Newchwang. Hk 
factory distributed its goods without paying any pro- 
duction tax. The manager of the British-Amcriciii 
company repeatedly called the attention of the Chinee 
officials to this fact, and the latter took the matter 
with the Japanese authorities. The Japanese set forti 
various contentions as reasons why they should not pir, 
never categorically saying that they would not pay bul 
always "referring the matter to Peking" and otherwin 
deferring a settlement. 

As to another tax, the consumption tax on lobatto 
the Japanese agents and shopkeepers — who handle ttt 
Japanese product exclusively — have refused outrighl If 
pay this and have in some instances even threatened tklte 
Chinese tax collectors who have tried to coUect it fn«[ 
them ; while the Chinese merchants handling the Brit 
American product have submitted, as they should 
the collection of the tax. In their refusal to pay 
tax, the Japanese shopkeepers have regularly had 
backing and protection of their consular officials. 

It has been the not infrequent practice of the aj 
of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, the largest importing 
exporting firm operating in Manchuria, to compound 
taxes and secure certificates from the Chinese ol 
that all taxes on certain lots of goods have been 
These certificates are then handed down to the CI 
merchants who purchase the goods, and they serre 
protect them against any further descents of Ibe t 
collectors. By this system not only is the cost lo !■ 
Chinese merchant per unit of the Japanese goods " 
duced, but the handling of these goods ts made «IW m 
tive to him because the possession of the tax certife*" 
with the protection of the Mitsui Company, relieres 
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rom tiie fear of conflicts with the local taxation officers 
liicfa are otherwise inevitable. 

An these practices inevitably establish inequalities in 
iwor of Japanese products and Japanese traders. 

Private observation aside, that the era of officially 
Mteredy special opportunity for the Japanese subject 
M not passed is testified to unequivocally in the latest 
bnerican Consular Reports from Mukden. In the 
sourse of the 1914 report of the Consul-General at Muk- 
len» published in the United States Conunerce Reports, 
February 20, 1915,^ appear the following notes: 

The only bank in Mukden doing foreign business is the Yoko- 
aoui Specie Bank. . • • A general preference is given to Jap- 
aete merchants and traders. Rates for advances on cargo 
Kpected are as follows: Japanese, seven per cent.; foreigners, 
igfat per cent. ; Chinese, ten per cent. 

la selling their products, the Japanese have been favored by 
^emp home labor, government subsidies, special railway rates, 
deferential customs treatment and exemption from internal 
^zation. • . . The main-spring of all Japanese influence in 
taiichuria is the South Manchurian Railway Company, a semi- 
t»^mment concern, which is lavishly expending money on its 
uhray property and in the numerous Japanese settlements, 
Hiitnicting administration buildings, schools, colleges, hospi- 
^ hotels, developing house i, and various works connected 
ith founding towns on modern lines. . • • 

• • • AU imports for and exports from South Manchuria via 
^ren (Dalny) or Antung must be handled by the South Man* 
'aria Railway. 

S. ADMINISTRATION AND COLONIZATION 

The Japanese actually administer in Manchuria the 
^ased Territory, including an area of 1,808 square 

^ Report of Consol-Gcneral P. S. Hcintsleman, December ftl, 
U4. 
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miles, and the Railway Zone, embracing an area 
70.54 miles. In the former are the important citia 
Dairen and Port Arthur; in the latter are some fift 
five railway stations, at most of which the Japanese hi 
settlements. There were in the Leased Territory stti 
end of 1912 some 456,000 Chinese and 45,000 J^ 
anese; in the railway settlements some 28,000 China 
and 25.500 Japanese. There were also about 10,01 
Japanese living in the Chinese "treaty ports" in Si* 
churia; and an exhaustive comparison of various setil 
Japanese statistics leaves it to be inferred that son 
where between 2,000 and 5,000 Japanese were lirii 
in the Interior.^ There were, in addition to this. M 
250,000 Koreans in Manchuria, most of whom r 
Japanese subjects; of this number a great manvli 
come since the annexation of Korea by Japan in ISl 
and the immigration from Korea was on the incr 
Although there are twenty-five open ports in MaochuJi 
while the whole of the Leased Territory and the B 
way Zone also oflFer places of residence and businos. 
certain nimiber of Japanese have insisted, as indie* 
above, on establishing themselves at points outside. . 
this outer region is technically spoken of as the " 
terior," and the provisions of China's treaties hsvei 
allowed foreigners to reside or trade in the Interior. 
This penetration of the Interior, and the unautborii 
opening of shops in remote towns by these conuww 
pioneers has been a matter of annoyance to the C 



' The latest available figures indicate that at the cmd of IjlU 
were approximately 100,000 Japanese in all Manchuria, 
for the past eight years show an average annual 
JO per cent, with a gradual relative falling off 
There are now, therefore, more Japanese in Manchuria 
are foreigners of all other oationalities — including Rus8iaiu-«' 
of China. 
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aIs, especially on account of the numerous con- 
\ with the local Chinese id consequent controver- 
with the Japanese offic s to which the practice 
I rise. The Manchuria Daily News^ prints every 
\ while accounts of such conflicts, the blame always 
g laid upon the Chinese. 

ne of the chief causes for complaints made against 
inese methods both by the foreigners who live in 
and by the Chin id perhaps foremost 



ng the causes of personi ch and official contro- 
ir, has been the officiousn< id brutality of the po- 
and soldiers. The Japa i have full administra- 

control, including exc sive police jurisdiction, 
in the Railway Zone; a the same time they fre- 
itly and without hesitation encroach upon Chinese 
ts outside the Zone. Thus, for instance, Japanese 
ers pass freely under arms throughout the regions 
ining the Railway Zone, while Chinese police and 
ers are only on rare occasions and after obtaining 
ess permission from the Japanese allowed to enter 
^ne. 

is from the Japanese police, however, and from 
lese detectives in their employ, that trouble usually 
». A huge list could be made of instances which 

been reported during the past ten years, and it is 
known that a great many instances never attain 
idty. The notorious incident which occurred at 
igli, just outside of Manchuria and on undisputed 
ese soil, in September, 1918, was reported beyond 
t)nfines of the Far East. Here, as a result of a 
rel between a soldier of the Japanese railway guard 
I Chinese fruit-vender, the former refusing to pay 
itter for wai es he was consuming, Japanese guards 

Japmnese semi-official organ printed in Engliih at Dairen. 
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set upon and killed five Chinese policemen. The inTafr 
gation which followed showed that the Japanese wm 
clearly the aggressors and had acted with wanton bru- 
tality. 

It is not to he inferred that the higher Japanw 
officials encourage these things ; hut it cannot be 6em 
that they tolerate them, while their regular defeme 
their subordinates when the incidents occur amounUl 
an indirect countenancing of the attitude of conlem| 
ous superiority which the latter invariably assiuoe i 
their dealings with the Chinese. 

Japanese colonization of Manchuria has not pf 
ceeded as rapidly as the Japanese government hu 
hoped. The vast, wind-swept plains, fertile thoujii 
they are, do not seem to attract the Japanese fanufl- 
From the indications of ten years' experience, it wouli 
seem tliat if Manchuria passes into the possession <^ 
Japan it will serve the purposes of an exploitation rithc 
than of a settlement colony, \Vlien, however, *t tun 
to the question of Korean immigration, we find a diff* 
ence. We discover that, simultaneously with a 
erable influx of Japanese into Korea, there is oc 
a considerable exodus of Koreans, who, selling wflf 
property to the Japanese, leave their native land. cn»L 
the Yalu, and settle in South Mancliuria, The J 
anese government is officially encouraging this 
ment. At the same time, whereas it was foi 
common practice among the Korean immigrants in 
churia to become naturalized as Chinese subject^! 
Japanese authorities are now putting all possible 
stacles in the way of their doing this. Naturally. 
Japanese policy in this matter is based upon two 
ciples: that Manchuria shall be colonized by Ja] 
subjects, and that Japan sliall retain the ajlegi; 
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igrating and colonizing subjects. It might be 
Iso, that the idea is to be encouraged that 3outh 
ria is a projection of Japanese territory. These 
fanners become real settlement colonists and 
te materially to the consolidation of the Jap- 
)litical hold upon the regions in which they 
themselves; at the same time their extraterri- 
Bitus as Japanese nationals has contributed to 
plication of the political situation. Thanks to 
,'sence to the number of about 25O9OOO, Japan 
nt out that she has the interests of some 
of her subjects resident in Manchuria to look 

strategically and politically Manchuria pre- 
>blems for each of the three countries whose ter- 
x)nverge on its borders, when considered as a 

colonization its importance conunands more 
lly the attention of China and Japan. Told, 
ive been over and over, that Japan must have 
: for her excess population and that Manchuria 
tural outlet, it is well to bear in mind that China 
a crowded population and that in the new con- 
which the awakening Chinese people find them- 
movement toward the relief of the present con- 
Dnditions is bound to manifest itself in an at- 
: redistribution. This will mean pressure out- 
yf anchuria is a natural outlet for the excess of 
population more truly than for that of Japan; 
far as rights to this open field are concerned, 
s the better claim. The pressure of excess pop- 
peeking an emigration outlet will probably be 
from China than from Japan — for there are 
JOO^ Chinese as compared with 70,000,000 Jap- 

klcs nm all the waj from 525,000,000 to ^SOflOOflOO. 
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anese and Koreans, and the f onner are no less adept t 
"replenishing the earth" than are the latter. 

Slanchuria has an area of 363,700 square miles, i 
part of this area being immensely fertile, other portin 
heing rich in timber and in mineral resources. E; 
are agreed in the estimate that this region is capable 
supporting a population of 100,000,000. The popul 
today numbers perhaps 17,500,000 persons. Of 
about 17,000,000 are Chinese subjects, some 18, 
000 of them being of Chinese and perhaps as nisny 
4,000,000 of Manchurace; 250,000 are Koreans; 
100,000 are Japanese; and about 50,000 are Rui 
To enterManchuria the Chinese have but to step thro 
the breach in the Great Wall at Shan-hai-kwan at 
sail across the ninety miles of water between the S 
tung Peninsula and the Liaotung Peninsula. Asn 
Chinese farm hands come and go between Chili 
Shantung Provinces and Manchuria each year as i 
are Japanese in South Manchuria after ten yean of 
cupation. What people, then, would it seem, have 
best natural right to Manchuria; and what peoplfl 
events are left to their natural course, will settle 
great potential outlet for excess population? 

Though Japan takes South Manchuria, and 
she leaves it open to Chinese immigration or wbetber 
closes it, her occupation will not settle the queatioB 
population pressure; nor will it settle finally the 
tion of political domination. Still less will it tnsun 
peace of the Far East. 

*. ADMINISTRATION AN'D CONSTRirCTIVE DEVELOP)) 

No accoimt of Japanese activity in South Maoc 
would be complete or do justice which failed to 
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pay tribute to the material successes which the Con- 
ors have achieved — through an efficient administra- 
— in the fields of industrial and commercial develop- 
L 

Then Russia began her forward move in Manchuria, 
leased the Liaotimg Peninsula for a period of 
ity-five years. The lease which passed to Japan 
Id, therefore, expire in 1928, but it was subject to 
iwal. The railway agreements provided that China 
lid have the right to buy the lines at the end of 
ty-six years from 1908 — which would be in 1989 — or 
xure the reversion, without payment, at the end of 
ty years— or in 1988. * 

he administration of the Leased Territory and the 
e is subject to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
yo and is in the hands of a Governor-General with 
ial headquarters at Port Arthur. The railway, 
h is now a government enterprise, is controlled by 
Ministry of Communications in Tokyo. The Gov- 
r-General must be an officer of the Imperial army, 
he has powers which not only include the adminis- 
on of civil affairs and control of the railway guards 
extend into the diplomatic sphere for purposes of 
>tiation with the Chinese authorities, 
large share of the expense of the government of the 
led Territory, running to about 5,000,000 yen per 
im, has been borne by the Imperial exchequer, 
be most conspicuous evidences of Japanese con- 
crtive efficiency in Manchuria are to be found in the 
roving of the railways, the building of cities, and the 
iloping of mining and commercial enterprises, 
irst of all come the railways. Japan inherited from 
sia about five hundred miles of track and equipment, 

(ol tee Chapter XVII. " 
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including the main line from Changchung lo Dii 
and branch lines to Port Arthur, to the Fushun Mi 
and to Newchwang. She has subsequently built 
line from Antung— on the Yalu River — to Mul 
thus linking the Korean frontier with central Mandi 
and establishing a direct line of communicatioi] 
tween Japan and Europe. She has also partidpl 
in building the branch line from Changchun to I 
which she expects lo extend to Hoirj-ong on the X( 
Korean coast. 

The Japanese government controls the lines, tha 
the actual administration is in the hands of the S 
Manchuria Railway Company. When the Comp 
was organized it was authorized to engage in raili 
business, mining, marine transportation, sale on ( 
signment of goods shipped, warehousing, adminisini 
of land and construction on lands belonging to tbe i 
way, and supplementary enterprises ; to make nee 
provisions for education, health, and engineering w 
within the Railway Zone; and to collect fees {thit 
taxes) from residents in the Zone. In short, tbe I 
way Company has been, except in militarj* affairs, 
government of the Railway Zone, and it has in adifl 
been the greatest factor in the economic life and i 
opment of the Leased Territory'. 

The South Manchuria Railway Company has do 
truly remarkable work. The railway is one of tbe I 
managed, to outward appearance at least, and I 
equipped in the Far East. Projecting Japan's poW 
authority along a narrow line from a triangular b 
into the center of Manchuria, the company has a 
most of the capacities of a colonial administration, 
owns harbors and mines; it has built cities, town*. I 
settlements, and has installed in them various [ 
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ki— ^even to parks and summer resorts; it has in- 
led factories, gas, electric light and waterworks, tele- 
ph, telephone, and tramway systems. It superin- 
b immigration, builds hotels, hospitals, schools, and 
ratories; it conducts a loan business — in connection 
I fdiidi it has made several loans to the Chinese for 
rt railway enterprises. 

[oiiey has been lavished on the equipment.^ One 
be criticisms of the railway has been that the equip- 
it is above the standard for which the traffic calls, 
implication being that Japan planned deliberately 
lake the valuation of her holdings so high that China 
Id not, when the time should come, afford to buy out 
e interests. 

lie direct result of the investment is that the rail- 
furnishes excellent facilities for both freight and 
lenger traffic. The various enterprises of the com- 
f have contributed wonderfully to the prosperity of 
th Manchuria, have improved the export trade in 
great Manchurian staple — ^beans — and have facili- 
d the building up of a huge import trade, from all 
rhkh the profits have accrued especially to Japan. 
lie Antung-Mukden line, one hundred and seventy 
3 long, is a beautiful piece of construction, repre- 
ing great expense. Both as to roadbed and equip- 
it it is far superior to the lines in Japan. Its com- 
ion brou||^t Mukden within 1,582 miles, or less than 
c days' travel, of Tokyo. As soon as it had been fin- 
d the Japanese secured a reduction in the Chinese 
ft rates in favor of goods imported by rail from 
h of the Yalu. This line, while affording a great 
^enienoe for ; "figer traffic, has appeared, so far, 

inch of this ID J WAS borrowed in Great Britain and spent in 
twdUdSWbtB. 
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more valuable as a strategic than as an economic 
ment. Its commercial value is, however, incresa 

Persons who have occasion to use both the CI 
and the Japanese railways in South Manchurii 
larly give praise and preference to the latter. I 
are said to be safer and to be handled more ex 
tiously, and likin and "squeezes" are avoided 
Japanese lines. The tariffs are more dependable; 
payments are made in gold yen or equivalents re^ 
listed at the stations. 

The Fushun Mines, which the Russians bad i 
oped to some extent and of which the Japanese 
control after some controversy with the Chinese. ; 
very valuable adjunct to the railway and other 
prises. Here there exists a single vein of coil vi 
in thickness from 80 to 175 feet, about ten mile* 
and estimated to contain 800,000,000 Ions of coal. 
Japanese have installed the most up-to-date matii 
and methods of mining and have brought the outpl 
to over 3,000.000 tons per annum, which exceeiii 
of the best collieries of Japan. The coal is used thrt 
out Manchuria, to some extent in Siberia, and ! 
ported to Chinese ports, the Philippines, and 
far as Singapore and India. The mines employ >| 
number of Japanese skilled and Chinese unskilk 
borers. About the pit mouths the Railway Cod 
has built a model city. At Penshihu, nearer the 
both coal and iron mines are being developed. 

In cooperation with the Yokohama Specie Baa 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, which have established 
ing houses and a ramification of trading ft 
throughout the region, the Railway Company 1 
come the mainspring of the economic awaken 
South Manchuria. 
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le most important cities in the Japanese sphere of 
cncc are Dairen, Port Arthur, Newchwang, An- 
; Liaoyang, Mukden, Tiehling, Changchun, Fu- 
, and Yentai. The city of Dairen had been laid 
by the Russians, who invested many millions of 
ks in town and harbor construction. The Japa- 
have continued to build upon the foundations laid 
le Russians. Dairen now stands a beautiful and 
antial city beside a thoroughly equipped harbor, 
igh a shipping and railway point, it has the appear- 
of neither. The port lies away from the city proper 
nd a low promontory. The railway yards lie in 
p cut spanned by a handsome stone viaduct. The 
)r is sheltered, and the docks have complete modem 
ties. Vessels berth alongside granite docks, and 
ay trains run on the docks. Ample warehouses 
been provided, and the bean mills are near at hand, 
railway has extensive shops and has built a model 
— a little apart from the city — for employees. The 
ese residential quarter is also away from the main 
There is an efficient tram system with more than 
ty-five miles of track; and electric lights, water- 
is, sewers, etc., have been installed as a matter of 
se. 

le streets, laid out according to a geometrical plan, 
ride, well surfaced and well kept. There is a first- 
hotel, one of the Yamoto series — of which there 
)thers at Port Arthur, Mukden, and Changchun, 
in Korea, which contribute greatly to the com- 
of both travelers and residents. The citv is well 
>ped with modem hospitals. Upon a hill overlook- 
the residential quarters stands a **White City." 
lin easy reach by tram are extensive recreation 
nds; and at a distance of four miles is a summer 
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resort, with hotel, bungalows, golf grounds, and betdi 
bathing. Practically all the construction, together with 
the administration, is the «'ork of the Railway Com- 
pany. 

Port Arthur has never had such attention from tbe 
Japanese as was given it by the Russians. It standi 
now as a naval and military depot, not a commerdil 
city, though a portion of its harbor is open to the i 
sels of all nations. 

At the other cities named above, with Japanese po 
lations running from one to five thousand, as alsi 
some of the fifty smaller settlements, the Railway O 
pany has laid out town sites, built streets, installed a 
ers, electric lighting and telephone systems, erected B 
nierous buildings and, in some cases, waterworks, 1 
pitals, and schools. Japanese residents in the Zone • 
better provided for than are their countrymen at I 
Subjects of every nationality are permitted to reside I 
carry on business in the Zone, subject to the rules i 
regulations laid down by the Railway Company. ' 

The settlements conduct schools, and to the scbl 
Chinese pupils and students are admitted along i 
Japanese. At several important points there are I 
pitals. Provision is made for medical education and 
training of nurses. Foreigners and Chinese, as i 
as Japanese, are given medical and dental treatment 
these hospitals, and the fees charged are verv low. 
work which the Japanese, along with foreigners I 
Chinese, did in combating the great plague of 19 
is well known. Japanese and Chinese experts 1 
since been constantly at work studying the causes ; 



' Mr. £. J. Harrison gives an escellent account of the » 
tration and development of the Railway Zone, in hu "Pnce W| 
War East of Baikal," pp. 248-282 pattim. 
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methods of preventing local diseases, and methods of 
conserving the public health. 

The Japanese have established a satisfactory tele- 
grmph and telephone system throughout the Zone and 
in the settlements and adjoining regions. They have 
also introduced Japanese post-offices. These services 
of course compete with the Chinese services; and they 
become instruments for diminishing the volume of the 
business of the latter. 

All told, the Japanese investment in Manchuria has 
been enormous, and as a consequence the 'Vested inter- 
im of which Japanese publicists and diplomats speak 
a reality. Everjrthing is built solidly and substan- 
tially, often unnecessarily so. In addition to industrial 
enterprises, there has been a heavy investment in gov- 
ernment buildings. Consulates at Liaoyang, Muk- 
den, Changchun, Newchwang, and other points have 
cost from 100,000 to 250,000 yen each. The consulate 
at Changchun is equipped with a dining-room capable 
of seating a hundred guests. 

A large garrison is maintained at Port Arthur, and 
anialler garrisons and artiller^'^ divisions at a number 
of points, with railway guards throughout the Railway 



The Japanese have without question efficiently de- 
Tcloped their holdings, they have greatly increased the 
trade of South Manchuria, and tliey have established fa- 
eflities which are appreciated by every foreigner and 
enlightened Chinese. Their progressive commercial and 
industrial activity, their insistence upon building well, 
their application of modem methods and principles, 
their regard for sanitation and health measures, and the 
success which attends their efforts stand as a constant 
object lesson to the Chinese. They also illustrate, in- 
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cidentally, what a benevolently disposed, patenudisli 
government can do to advance the interests of its sobj 
jects. J 

Still, Japan appears to have directed her ener^et 
Manchuria much more effectively in the fields of 
mercial and industrial development than toward til 
lution of the problem of accommodating her excess 
ulation, and she has certainly not sought to improvi 
political condition of the Chinese. The Japanese 
down upon the Chinese and are disposed to regard 1 
as natural burden bearers, the "hewers of wood 
drawers of water," to whom the Japanese should, ii 
nature of things, stand in the relation of directors 
overlords. Reference has been made above to the 
tality of the Japanese petty officials and guards in i 
ing with the Chinese. It is in this connection in pari 
lar that the Japanese domination is — as in Formosa 
in Korea — unsatisfactory. 

Japan did not, in Korea, help the Koreans to ! 
themselves. She has not, so far. in Manchuria sh 
an inclination to cooperate with the Chinese in siM 
way as to render the administrative problems of 
latter simpler, to train them in efficiency, to make ll 
better able to do things for themselves. Where tf 
comes a conflict of ideas, arbitration and comprool 
are not the order of the day; the Japanese will amltfe 
Japanese way must prevail. Compulsion takes prtct- 
dence over persuasion. Obstacles are placed in the wf 
of the efl^orts of the Chinese poUce to deal with variafl 
classes of disturbers, and then complaint is made ^ 
cause the disturbances continue. Japanese traders U' 
known to supply arms to Chinese desperadoes and out- 
laws, though it is unlawful to import arms into Chiw 
except to private order and with a permit signed bj i 
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xmsul of the importer's nationality. Whenever Japa^ 
leae and Chinese subjects become party to private con- 
onorersies of such nature as to come to official attention, 
the chances are that in the settlement the Chinese will 
|et the worst of it. 

If Japan wishes to convince the Chinese and the world 
that her presence and her activities on the mainland are 
for the good of the world, that she is seeking to pro- 
note the welfare of the Chinese along with her own 
nterests, and that she is sincerely concerned with the 
problem of establishing and maintaining the peace of 
lie Far East, it will be necessary not only that she con- 
iinie her course of excellent, material, constructive ef- 
Fbrt* but that she put a check upon various practices 
wUA are unfair to the subjects of other nations, put 
in end to various abuses which have so far characterized 
Kr diplomatic and political dealings with China, and 
ieoMmstrate in her treatment of the Chinese, by a pol- 
icy of cooperation and helpfulness, that she is disposed 
bo be and is capable of becoming a moral as well as a 
material benefactor. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

kPAN AND GERMANY: THE PEACE OF THE FAB EAST 

When in July, 1914, the war broke out in Europe, 
una was in no sense directly interested, and at the 
it opportunity she declared her neutrality. To Ja- 
n, however, the fact that England, her ally and com- 
srcial competitor, Russia, her partner and political 
xipetitor, and Germany, a commercial competitor, 
re at war was a matter of vital and immediate in- 
vest. England, Germany, and France all had naval 
ies on the China coast, all had possessions and com- 
^rce in the Pacific. Russia also had her naval base, 
d all four powers had fleets of greater or less strength 
the Pacific. Hostilities of some sort were bound to 
mr in the Far East, and somebody^s trade, shipping, 
d territorial possessions were certain to be objects 
attack. 

As an ally of Great Britain, Japan had, in the agree- 
nts of 1902, 1905, and 1911, made certain promises. 
" these and her agreements with France, Russia, and 
r United States she was pledged to the maintenance 
the status quo in the Far East. The agreement with 
i^rland went further: in it Great Britain and Japan 
i undertaken each to protect the interests of the other 
those interests were threatened by a third power. 
iw Germany had a well fortified naval and military 
ie« with about 8,000 soldiers and a small but powerful 
H, at Kiaochow. There was also an Austrian crui- 
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ser in Far Eastern waters. But Great Britain had more 
troops in the Far East than had Germany ; Russia had 
a garrison of 80,000 men at Vladivostok ; Great Britain, 
France, and Russia had sufficient naval strength in die 
Pacific to outmatch the German strength. Kiaodxnr 
and the German fleet could have been successfully dealt 
with by the European Allies, though until dealt with 
the fleet did in some sense constitute a menace to their 
shipping. To Japan, however, here was a grejit, aa 
unprecedented opportunity. 

There is doubt as to how far the British govemment 
asked for Japan's assistance. It has been afi&rmed oa 
good authority that it endeavored at first to dissuade 
Japan from taking the offensive against Gtermanjr'i 
possessions in the Far East. Whatever the facts id 
that connection, Count Okuma's govemment, which bad 
taken oftice four months before on a platform of peace 
and retrenchment, on August 15 addressed the G€^J5 
man govemment in the following terms: 

Considering it highly important and necessary in the p^|i^ 
ent situation to take measures to remove the causes of all (fit* IL 
turbances of peace in the Far East and to safeguard the gentfJ 
interest contemplated by the agreement of alliance betwia 
Japan and Great Britain in order to secure a firm and endmiV 
peace in Eastern Asia, the establishment of which is the lin • 
the said agreement, the Imperial Japanese Govemment St 
cerely believe it their duty to give advice to the Imperial G«f 
man Govemment to carry out the following two proposition' 
First, to withdraw immediately from Japanese and Chii* 
waters German men-of-war and armed vessels of all kinds m 
to disarm at once those which cannot be so withdrawn; v I 
Second, to deliver on a date not later than September 15 ■ I 
the Imperial Japanese authorities, without condition orc*!'^ 
pensation, the entire leased territory of Eiaochow with a li* " 



^ 
^ 
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io the erentual restoration of the same to China. The Imperial 
Japanese Government announce at the same time that in the 
fveiit of their not receiving by noon, August 28, 1914, the 
■swer of the German Imperial Government signifying uncon- 
BtkmjLl acceptance of the above advice offered by the Imperial 
fapanrse Government, they will be compelled to take such 
iction as they may deem necessary to meet the situation. 

The language in which this ultimatum was couched 
• an ironical reminder of that in which Germany had in 
1895 addressed Japan when suggesting, along with 
Bnasia and France, that she restore South Manchuria 
bo China. There was no question of Germany's accept- 
ng Japan's '"advice." It is understood that (xermany 
hid already been considering the possibility of "'intern- 
ing" Kiaodiow, that is, of handing it over to China for 
0ie period of the war, thus removing it from the field 
pf possible hostilities. Whether that was the case or 
sot, the Japanese interference rendered such action im- 
souible. 
Germany made no reply to Japan. She acted, how- 
, immediately, on the suggestion that she withdraw 
fleet — and her battleships, thus forced from Kiao- 
soon gave an account of themselves, disconcert- 
to the enemy, in the destruction of British shipping. 
On August 28 the Emperor of Japan, in declaring 
on Germany, said: 



«^ • . Since the outbreak of the present war in Europe, the 

^liimitnm effect of which we view with grave concern, we on 

part have entertained hopes of preserving the peace of the 

East by the maintenance of strict neutrality* but the action 

CSerroany hrs ~^ length compelled Great Britain, our ally, to 

hostilitiei i nst that country, and Germany is at Kiao- 

f its lease ritory in China, busy with warlike prepara* 
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tions, while its armed vessels cruising the sens of E&stem A' 
arc threateniog our commerce and that of our ally. The pc 
of the Far East is thus in jeopardy. 

Accordingly our Government and that of his BritaBDic M 
estj, after full and frank communication with each uti 
agreed to take such measures as may be necessary for Um r 
tection of the general interests contemplated in the Agmci 
of Alliance. ... It is with profound regret that we, in jpii 
our ardent devotion to the cause of peace* are thus comj 
to declare war. . . . 

Anticipating anxiety in certain quarters, and alitl 
the advantages of cultivating a favorable public opi 
through the powerful instrunientahtj- of inspired p 
licity, Count Okuma cabled for publication in I 
United States: 



Japan's proximity to China breeds many absurd 
but I declare that Japan acts with a clear conscience, in I 
forraity with justice, and in perfect accord with her ally. 3^ 
has no territorial ambition, and hopes to stand as the proU 
of peace in the Orient, 

On August 20, Baron Kato, the Japanese MiniW 
of Foreign Affairs, said in a comnmnication to Ml 
Bryan, as United States Secretary of State: 

. . . The history of the seizure of the place [K: 
Germany and her conduct preceding and including 
vention, in conjunction with Russia and Franci. 
China-Japanese War, show that it is absolutely lu 
eliminate such possession completely if Japan is t 
immediately complete peace in the Far East in accord u 
the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. If Japan > 
far enou^ into the future and adopt measures tu i. 
abiding peace in Eutera Asia she must realize that > d 
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[iiary base in the hands of a hostile military power right in 
t heart of the country cannot in itself fail to be a menacing 
rior. 

On August 24, Count Okuma cabled to the New 
^rk Independent a "Message to the American Peo- 
^** in which he declared: 

. . . Every sense of loyalty and honor obliges Japan to co- 
^rate with Great Britain to clear from these waters the 
snies who in the past, the present and the future menace her 
crests, her trade, her shipping, and her people's lives. 
Xliis Far Eastern situation is not of our seeking • . • 
iti Premier of Japan^ I have itated and now again state to 
' people of America and of the world that Japan has no ulte" 
9' motive^ no desire to secure more territory, no thought of 
>riving China or other peoples of anything which they now 
tsess. *' 

My Government and my people have given their word and 
it pledge, which will be as honorably kept as Japan always 
"ps her promises. 

It will have been noticed that in the ultimatum to 
3rmany the Japanese government had demanded that 
Mmany turn Kiaochow over to Japan "with a view 
the eventual restoration of the same to China." Af- 
' Japan had by force secured possession of Kiaochow 
^ Japanese took the position that the fact of Gkr- 
«y*8 failure peacefully to give up the territory, there- 
necessitating Japan *s resort to arms, released Japan 
mn any implication of a promise to turn Kiaochow 
fer to China. On November 7, Mr. Suzuki, the Vice- 
EHister of the Navy, gave a statement to the press in 
^kyo saying: "While the European war continues 

Italics by S. K. H. 
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Tsingtao will be administered by Japan. At tiie c»j 
elusion of the war Japan will open negotiations wttj 
China." In December Baron Kato declared in the 
that Japan had made "no promise whatever with regiiij 
to the ultimate disposition of what she had acquired ij 
Shantmig." In the ultimatmn which Japan delivenJ 
to China later, on May 7, 1915, the Japanese gov» 
ment declared: 

The Imperial Japanese Govemment, in taking [KiaodNt] 
made immense sacrifices in blood and money. Therefore tte 
taking the place, there is not the least obligation cm tk; 
Imperial Japanese Government's part to return the pUoefti 
China. • • • 

Since then the Japanese govemment has agreed b 
restore Kiaochow to China — ^under specified condrtkB 
— after the end of the European War ; but in the into" 
val everything possible is being done not only to elimi- 
nate all signs of German possession and influence fnn 
Shantung, but, further, to replace them with Japanc« 
institutions and enterprises. 

In the prosecution of the military operations against 
Kiaochow the Japanese landed their forces at a po** 
on the northern coast of Shantung nearly one huniW 
miles away and used the intervening Chinese soil as i 
base of operations. There was no suggestion of a *1f 
your leave" to the Chinese govemment; no considei*' 
tion was shown either for China's rights as a neutral <» 
for the persons and property of the Chinese subje* 
who were so unfortunate as to live along the line « 
march and in the zone of operations. The Chinese g^' 
ernment protested against the violation of its soverd^ 
rights but made no resistance, and then, following t^ 
precedent set in the Russo-Japanese War, voluntai^ 
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red the area within which the Japanese had begun 
ny on their operations a war zone. Before long, 
Ter, the Japanese sent military forces westward, 
to Weihsien, which was outside the war zone, and 
on to Tsinanfu, the capital of Shantung, thus oc- 
ing the whole of the line of railway to the capital. 
Tsinanfu is 256 miles from Kiaochow, and as all 
jkrmans who could have anything to do with the 
were shut up in Kiaochow, anyone with a little 
rledge of Shantung Province and of the conditions 
e war will realize that the occupation of Weihsien 
x)ints west was not at all necessary to the reduction 
iaochow and the destruction of the German mili- 
base. Observers who were familiar with the his- 
of Manchuria now began to point out that Japan 
)ent upon much bigger things than merely the de- 

of the interests of her ally and the peace of the 
East. 

on the Japanese naval and military forces, the lat- 
ided by a British contingent of about a thousand 

had invested Tsingtao. The British troops were 
xt to the orders of the Japanese commander-in- 
On November 7, General Kamio received the 
ulation of the German garrison — thus completing 
physical control by the allied forces of all that had 
German in Shantung Province. The administra- 
was taken in hand by the Japanese, and in the ne- 
tions which have ensued there has been nothing to 
ite that the British ever had anything to do with 
latter, 
was, of cotu^se, necessary that Tsingtao should re- 

for some time a closed port and under military 
t)!. But a Japanese line of steamers was imme- 
ly granted permission to use the port, while no 
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other vessels, not even British, were allowed to enUr 
until several weeks had elapsed. 

In the interval the question of reopening Uie Man- 
time Customs office arose, and in their handling of thii 
matter the Japanese officials promptly made it evident 
that, whatever Japan's motives two months earlier wbn 
entering the war, she intended now to play a role of 
her own choosing. 

It will be remembered that the post of Inspectof- 
General in the Chinese Maritime Customs service is, in 
accordance with an agreement between China and Grol 
Britain, filled by a British subject. When, after tb( 
Germans were given the lease of Kiaochow Bav, tbt 
Chinese Maritime Customs office was established il 
Tsingtao, an agreement was made between the ChiDw 
and the German governments, in which it was proviiiri 
that: the Commissioner of Maritime Customs at Tsin;; 
tao should be a German; in case of the appointing o:' - 
new conmiissioner an understanding should be rearfu 
between the Inspector-General of the Chinese Custodi- 
and the German Legation at Peking; the members of 
the European staff of the Customs at Tsingtao sbodd 
as a rule be of German nationality; and the Inspector 
General of the Chinese Customs should inform the Gw- 
ernor of Kiaochow beforehand about all ptofoati 
changes in the staff at Tsingtao. In other words, H 
Chinese Customs administration was by this agreemt: 
to have control of the Tsingtao Customs, subject toti 
limitations prescribed. 

When Japan ousted the Germans, everyone had' 
right to suppose, inasmuch as Count Okuma had W- 
ready declared that Japan had no thought of tiba* 
from any third countrj' anything which it already p* 
sessed, that Japan would at most expect to succeed 
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rights and privileges in Shantung not greater than those 
which the Germans had possessed. There had also been 
the intimation that Japan eontemptated tlie restoration 
of Kiaochow to China. At any rate, from the legal 
point of view she had no right to anything more than 
the substitution of "Japan" and "Japanese" for "Ger- 
many" and "Germans" in the treaties and agreements. 
The German otfieials of the Chinese Customs staff at 
Tsingtau having of course been removed from their 
posts, the Chinese government, through the Insi)Cctor- 
Gcneral of the Chinese Customs, nominated the Com- 
"■i^sioncr then at Mukden, a British subject, for the 

iimissifinership at Tsingtao. The Japanese objected. 

..iia then proposed a Japanese who was at the time 
Commissioner at Soochow, with a British subject as 
Deputy Commi.s!iiouer. Again Japan objected. China 
then proposed to have a Japanese commissioner, with a 
ftafi* half Japanese and half British, and nominated 
a Japanese, then Commissioner at Dairen. Still Japan 
objected. The Japanese contended that the only satis- 
factory' solution would be for the Japanese govcnmient 
to appoint a Japanese commissioner and a full Japa- 
Dcw stafT. To understand the significance of this it 
most be remembered that the Chinese customs revenue 
it hypothecated to the service of the Boxer indemnity — 
which is a debt to the powers; that Kiaochow, thou^ in 
German occupation, has been Chinese territory; thai 
' customs revenue from there went — after deducting 

■ rity per cent, for local purpascs — into the Chinese 
./ta.sur>'; that the Chinese Customs sen'icc is interna- 
tionally recruited; and that positions in the Customs 
*Tvice have been held by a regular process of entrance 

i pn>mi»tion. 

! 1 enee the Japanese demands meant eltbcr the estab> 
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lishing of a separate Japanese Customs regime on 
nese soil, with the subtraction of tlie Tsingtao re% 
from the Chinese revenues — thus involving an ini 
of China's sovereignty and a detriment to the fini 
rights of the powers; or an infraction, in favor of 
anese subjects, of the rules and system of the CI 
Customs service, placing Japanese by appointment 
without the authority of the Inspector-General, 
the heads of other foreigners who, being already i 
service, had precedent rights to promotion. 

The Inspector-General, a subject of Japan's 
of course resisted these Japanese pretensions. Fin 
the Japanese proposed that all the posts in the 
at Tsingtao should be filled by Japanese already ia 
Chinese Customs ser\'ice and the places vacated by 
latter be filled by newly appointed Japanese. The. 
spector-General took the position that this course ca 
be followed only in part; that any Japanese who 
newly into the Chinese Customs service must enter 
lowest ranks, as do all other foreigners, and gain 
motion according to the rules of the service. 

For several months the settlement of this qua 
was deferred while the negotiations over the tfX 
one demands of January, 1915, were in progress. 
July it was taken up again, and finally on Augufl 
1915, an agreement was signed between the Insped 
General and the Japanese Minister. The new situi 
and various considerations had in the interval tSt 
a. modification in Japan's attitude. The ftgreM 
provides: 

First, that the Chinese Maritime Cuatonu ahaB rcMt 
fuoctions at Taingtao; secondly, that busioees shall bt' 
ducted, pending a settlement of Tsin^o affairs after Ui* 
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«ordaiice with the arrangements made with Gennanyy ex- 

that Japanese officials shall be employed instead of 6er- 

U thirdly, that the Japanese military government shall 

over the Customs property, archives, and funds, etc., 

ired at the time of the occupation of Tsingtao; and 

thly, that the Japanese military government shall hand 

the revenue collected since the occupation, less the propor- 

due to the local government in accordance with the ar- 

;ement made with Germany. 

here is also an arrangement for increased Japanese repre- 
ttion in the Customs Service/ 

i brief account of Germany's holdings in Shantung 
of what she had made of her opportunity will serve 
I as an inventory of what Japan has acquired there 
as a commentary upon the justification which the 
anese offer for the eviction of the (rcrmans. 
lie territory leased to (Jermany in March, 1898, in- 
ed the Bay of Kiaochow and its immediate environ- 
t, some 400 square miles in all, to be held and ad- 
istered by (xermany for 99 years. In the immediate 
erland a neutral zone involving some 2,500 square 
s was established. Germany was given the right to 
d two lines of railway in the province and to open 
es along the lines; also a guaranty that German 
tal, assistance, and materials should be sought first 
ue the Chinese chose to develop the province with 
ign aid. 

l^ithin a few months the German government de- 
*ed the Leased Territory a free port, open on equal 
ns to the trade of all nations ; and a few months later, 
agreement, a station of the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
s was opened at Tsingtao (tlie port) to collect duties 
g^oods passii g to or from the hinterland. 

"«r Eastern Review, August, 191 d> p. 100. 
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Intent upon making Tsingtao both a conunercial 
a naval base, the lessees set about the equipping i 
first-class harbor. The bay offered magnificent 
age, and Tsingtao was a natural port. Before 
a substantial breakwater, granite docks — with comp) 
equipment — and a floating dock capable of han( 
vessels of 16,000 tons displacement had been instajli 
At Tsingtao there soon appeared a modem Gem 
city, carefully planned, artistically and substantiil 
built. Forts, shops, military departments, and ' 
equipped barracks gave the character of a fortified in 
but Kiaochow was never given the militarj' equipn 
or aspects of a Port Arthur or a Vladivostok— as 
comparative ease with which it was recently taken she 

German-Chinese companies were organized and 
thorized by the German government to build the r 
way lines and to prospect for minerals and petroleu 
and the first line of railway was built to Tsinarifu. ' 
capita!, reaching that city, two hundred and fifty: 
miles inland, in 1904. An agreement was made 
British interests concerned, whereby the Germans 
to construct for the Chinese government tliat poi 
of the great north and south Tien-tsin-Pukow 
which would cross Shantung. Though constructed 
British and German firms, the Tien-tsin-Pukow 
way is a Chinese government line, not British at 
man property. 

At first the Germans appeared bent upon 
themselves politically in Shantung. Practically 
thing in connection with the railway was kept in 
man hands. German guards were installed tor 
"protection" of the railway. A German post-oflkt 
established. Germany seemed to be following a 
similar to that which Russia had pursued in Mai 
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ut Mt the end of 1905 they began to withdraw their 
oops; they handed over their post-ofliccs to the Chi- 
!«e; they nude an agreement whereby the Chinese 
Dstoms administration was to function at Tsingtao 
nA as elsewhere in China — with the special provision 
lat twenty per cent, of the duties tx)IIected be con- 
itf<| toward the expenses of the hxral Tsingtao ad- 
-tration; and they began to employ Chinese in 
-..uus capacities. 

The Chinese government voluntarily opened areas at 
'jnnmnfu. Weibsicn and Choutsun as commercial posts. 
>.t Tsinanfn tbey laid out and built roads, drains, etc. 
-*ml undertook policing. Other public works were in- 
vited to and have been looked after by a combined 
and foreign commission. Before long the 
ifu settlement !iad I>ccome an important and at- 
■etive commercial and resi<lential center wherein the 
hinesc and foreigners, the latter mostly German busi< 
»• men. have gotten on most agreeably and to mutual 
tifit. 

At Tsingtao and in its environs more than 60,000 
rters of excellent roads were built. Systematic affores- 
tion was undertaken Ixitb there and in the hinterland. 
:hools of all sorts were established, including a 
crman High .School with well equipped labora- 
ries and librarj'. and several faculties. For the sup- 
*rt of the last mentioned, the German and the Chinese 
'Vernments agreed to contribute together and equally. 
Qtle China was giveti a share in tlie administration, 
^ being the first instance in nhich there has been 
*^ ■ combinatiun fnr the support and administration 
^ U) educational institution in China. 

The population was, in 1913: at Tsingtao 60.AO0; 
B Leased Territory 192,000; in the Zone 1^00.000. 



fc»eL. 
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Of these only 4,470 were Europeans, 3,806 being Go 
mans — this figure including both civilians and soldi 

It was declared in Berlin in 1903 that the govenmi 
had already spent 50,000,000 marks on the new coioo] 
and the expenditure seems to have averaged in 
neighborhood of 14,000,000 marks per year ererst 
an increasing proportion — but never more than lul^ 
of this being paid from the local revenues. 

Although the railway proved a reasonably piyB 
investment the Mining Company did not. In 191! d 
latter was turning out 600,000 tons of coal and hid i 
its employ 60 Germans and 7,000 Chinese, but il ^ 
never paid a dividend. Its interests were bou^ I 
the Railway Company, and in 1914 it was decidedl 
build iron and steel works near Tsingtao. 

In December, 1913, the Germans signed an igw 
ment with the Chinese for the building of two new 
man-Chinese lines, one entirely and the other 
in Shantung, the latter to extend west beyond the In 
ders of the provmce to join the Peking-Hankow lii 
Both were to be financed by German capital but to 
Chinese owned. In having previously given up riil" 
building rights which they possessed under the 
ment of 1898, and in the terms which they now 
China, the Germans gave evidence of having 
quished the last vestiges of an actively aggressive 
ical policy, in favor of commercial cooperation. 

Since the original seizure of Kiaochow the Gen* 
had made no additional attempt to extend their ti 
torial holdings or special privileges in China. Tho" 
not undertaken to extend their adminisiratm ' 
Shantung — or even over the Railway Zone. The SI 
tung Railway Company had never attempted to «» 
a political status and perform political functions. 
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man government had not sought to stretch the tenns 
le Ccmvention of 1898. There had been no creating 
Kies and demanding of immediate settlement such 
MB diaracterized the progress of the Japanese in 
idiuria. German subjects had not exceeded their 
ily stipulated rights ; they had not invaded the inte- 

they had not become engaged in personal and police 
Ikrts with the Chinese. 

bere was in the later years of (xerman presence in 
itung little of which, from the point of view of the 
i door policy, complaint could be made. For ten 
s past the (xermans had done practically nothing 
ilated to complicate the politics of the Far East, 

except conmiercially, they disturbed no peace in 
Par East but the peace of mind of Japanese expan- 
ists. Judged upon the basis of substantial accom- 
iment, successful and just administration, and real 
ribution to the economic and social welfare of the 
»k who fell within the range of their influence, none 
ic powers holding bases on the China coast can offer 
or justification for its presence than could the Ger- 

^ it was necessary for Japan to drive the Germans 
in order to "restore the peace of the Far East," to 
China, and to remove a menace to her own security, 
allows in logic that she will have to drive out the 
rlish, the French, and the Russians — for the same 
i and in due course. If she proceeds with such a 
pimi, what sort of a countenance will the "peace of 
Par East" present during the process? Should she 
eed, it is to be presumed that she would, as she has 
^y done with Russian and German holdings, con- 
ite herself legal successor to the tenants whom she 
ts. Thus established and intrenched^ she would be 
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in a position without question to dominate China, i 
dominating China, to control the whole Far East. V 
at least we should have peace! There are those 
think that a Pax Japonica extending over East j 
and the Western Pacific would be a real peace, 
would it? Established only by and at the cost a 
succession of wars with individual Western powers,] 
a peace would probably be but the prelude to a gn 
war of the East against the West. 

Japan's success in the Russo-Japanese War did, 
insure the peace of the Far East; now ten years] 
Japan has attacked and defeated the Germans int 
to insure that peace. But no sooner has she def* 
the Germans than she finds it necessarj' to fall upot 
Chinese, likewise to "insure peace." The proca 
cumulative. The peace of the Far East will, it 
appear, only be assured when there is no one left to 
turb Japan's peace of mind; that is, when all of J^ 
rivals for commercial and political influence have I 
ehminated. And then, when the peace of the Far 1 
has been established to Japan's satisfaction — what 
the peace of the world I 




CHAPTER XVn 

JAPAN AND CHINA. 
KBGOTIATIONS AND AGREEMENTS OP 19U> 

has already been indicated, when Japan began her 
3itary operations for the reduction of Kiaochow by 
■ddng eastern Shantung a field of operation, the Chi- 
govemment, unable successfuUy to object, resorted, 
the convenience of all concerned, to the declaration 
a war zone. The Japanese, however, did not limit 
operations to this zone; instead, they proceeded 
seize whatever had been German or was affected by 
Bnection with the Germans throughout the province. 
I^er the reduction of Kiaochow had been accomplished ; 
Wb the Japanese military forces in undisputed author- 
% the Germans of the garrison removed to Japan, and 
restored ; the Chinese government, reasoning that 
was no further need of maintaining the war zone, 
"Mi a note to the Japanese government to the effect that 
proposed to declare the existence of the zone at an 
d This became the signal for a violent outburst by 

^ For documents and discussion, see: 

"" China's Official History of the Recent Sino- Japanese Treaties," 

^aphlet 

I, G. B. : "Analysis of the China- Japanese Treaties." 
Japan Year Book, 1913. 
l^ooes, J.: The Fall of TsingUo." 

Klie Far Eastern Review, especially numbers from February to 
ijr, inclusive, 1915. 
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the Japanese press. It was declared that China hi! 
"insulted" Japan ; it was demanded that China be 
ished. The opposition forces in Japanese pohtics 
upon the government to assume a stronger attitude! 
its foreign policy: Japan's "rights" in China mustbei 
forced. Whether because of this pressure or beoot 
it had already decided upon a forward policy, the Jij 
nese government replied to China on Januar\' 18, H 
hy the presentation of the now famous Twenty-OM 
mands, in the course of which it was required — t! 
as but a small part of tlie whole — that the sum lot 
Germany's holdings, rights, and privileges in SbanI 
province be left to such settlement as might ull 
be made between Japan and Germany. 

This was in strict accordance, judging from 
terances and published words of prominent men 
classes, with the prevailing Japanese opinion that Ji 
must take full advantage of the opportunity wl 
preoccupation of the powers and her own successful 
ticipation in the war had given her. 

OiUy five months before, in August, 1914, C< 
Okuma had declared to the world: 

". . . Japan has no ulterior motive, no desire to * 
cure more territory, no thought of depriving Chini <* 
other peoples of anything which they now pusses*. 
Two months later, however, in November, he is r^ 
sented to have said; ^ 

". . . Those who are superior will govern those «i* 
are inferior. I believe that within two or three centum 
the world will have a few great governing countries » 
others will be governed by them, will pay homage ti?* 
might}'. In other words, about four or five great ct*"" 

■Article in the Shin Nippon, November, 19U, dktateik* 
editor by Count Okoma. 
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t • • • will be developed, and the other countries will 
attached to these great ones. For instance, England, 
nia, Germany and France may be such countries.^ 
t should from now on prepare ourselves to become 
preming nation. . . . But," Count Okimia contin- 
It **we will strive by all means to stand upon the 
nidation of justice and humanity as becomes the vic- 
1 in peaceful competition." Does not this utterance, 
spite of the concluding sentiment, ring clearly the 
te of imperialism ? 

lo assure the victory of "peaceful competition," 
iunt Okuma declared in the Diet on Christmas day: 
« . To make our diplomatic dealings more effective, 
you desire, we need more force to back our diplomatic 
^irities. For this reason the government has pre- 
red its program for the expansion of both the army 
d the navy." The Diet that evening, December 25, 
'iised by a vote of 218 to 148 to approve the army 
propriation called for in the government's budget, 
le government thereupon resorted to the repeatedly 
Dored expedient of an Imperial dissolution of the 
ct, foDowed by orders for a new election to be held on 
irch 25, 1015. 

bi the interval the government went on with its China 
licy. The series of demands referred to above was 
iivercd to the Peking government in Januarys 1915. 
lese called, next after the transfer of Germany's Shan- 
Ig holdings, for the extension of the leases which Ja- 
D holds in South Manchuria. Is this consistent with 
uni Okuma's declaration of August 24, that Japan 
i "no thought of depriving China or other peoples 
anything i 'lich they now possess?" China pos- 
ted at that time, by the treaties made with Russia, 

Are tbete, and Japaii, to be all? 
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the right to the reversion of the Liaotung Peninsula 
her control in 1923. It had, of course, been for a la^ 
time considered a foregone conclusion that Japan wooH 
sooner or later insist upon the extension of this lent 
That does not, at the same time, alter the fact that to 
exact such a concession would be to deprive Cliinaf/ 
something which she up to that moment possessed. 

With regard to Shantung, it was not unnatural liil 
Japan should demand the transfer to herself of G» 
many's holdings. She had precedent to go br— '- 
transfer to herself in 1905 of Russia's holdings in S> 
Manchuria. But in both cases her rights are baseii 
conquest; and in both ca^es she had declared in -^■^'■i 
into the armed conflict that she was doing so in ik^r- 
of China's rights. 

Japan's demands upon China went, however, f« 
yond these matters of Shantung and Manchuria, 
now demanded new and special privileges not 
Shantung and in Manchuria, but also in Eastern I 
Mongolia, in Fukien Province, and in the Yangtse 
ley. She demanded that in future China ^ve no ea 
sions on her coasts to any foreign power withoul 
consent of Japan. She demanded that China tafa 
herself Japanese advisers and Japanese pohcemen. 
asking that the Peking government subordinate itsf 
a measure to the will of Tokyo. 

Japan's methods in connection with the pi 
of the demands, and the manner in which she pi 
the negotiations which ensued, antagonized the CI 
and provoked criticism from every quarter — inchi 
even a significantly critical opposition in Japan-' 
begin with, there was no particular justification fe 
making of demands. China had done nothing ij 
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; there had been no war and Uiere was no par- 

■ contention between the two countries. In prc- 
bg the demands, the Japanese Minister went di- 

■ lo tlic President of China, which is contrary to 
natio usage. Then, the Japanese demanded of 
I secrecy and did their utmost to keep the world 

ifomied as to the content and character of the de- 
li. When finally the news leaked out, information 
t from China to tiie effect that twenty-one demands 
I been made, and a prvcu of the content of the de- 
Jidx was made available. Tlie Japanese declared tu 
•^ world that only eleven demands had been made, 
^panese publicists and Japanese apol()gi.sts all over the 
«^rld asserted that China was misrepresenting the sub- 
!!!cc of the demands. The public was instructed to 
' ve no reports except those which emanated from 
kyo; above all, to pay no attention to news from I*e- 
..' : it MBS impossible that Japan could think of taking 
atitage "f China or of doing anything other than 
" «-upuIou3ly observe her treaty pledges. Ultimately, 
h^ documentary evidence showed that the Peking ac- 
>«jnt of tlie demands was Uie tnie version. 

I ' rifortunately — and especially so for China — there 

' comparison between the skill and assiduity which 

■«=; Japanese and the Chinese manifest respectively in 

otters of self -explanation and publicity. The Japa- 

K^K arc organized an<l the Chinese are not. The Jafui- 

^«r realize the power of the press and the value of 

c>(rld public opinion and the Chinese do not. The Jap- ^^ 

^— sc put facilities at the disposal of vi.<(itors. especially ^^^| 

-ilicials, comntissions, and press men, and the Chineaoi'^^^^l 

iKft The Japanese put themselves in the positid^^^^^^ 

Irti and guides for travelers. The Chinese do noL ^^^H 
Japanci have many able publicists in foreign ^| 
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countries. The Chinese have almost none. Xumbr 
less books have been written about Japan by foreign" 
upon the basis of materials supplied abundantly an''. 
large part by the Japanese. Practically no such bu'. 
have been written about China. The Japanese publi-i 
several newspapers and are constantly producing vsn- 
ous attention-commanding books in foreign langiuf>B. 
The Chinese have produced as yet almost no such litrr 
ature. The Japanese government exercises a strict ku 
sorship of the news prepared in Japan both for intern. 
and for external consumption and is in a position ti: :- 
spire such reports as it sees fit. Thus, informatiifli- 
and quite as often misinformation— about Japan is rrfci 
ily accessible; while information about China — tifc 
cially in matters of contemporary politics — is scarcci 
to be had with difficulty. 

In this case it was weeks before the real facts of 
situation were put before the public. Even 
favorable has been the world's opinion of Japan, so 
plicit has been the general confidence in Count Oi 
both as the head of tlie Japanese administration 
spokesman for his country — the world refused to 
sider the full significance of the demands until t 
anese government went to the length of issuii:. 
timatum and giving the appearance of being r!-.i-j 
make war upon China to secure the granting of ti>e 
measure of what had been asked. As a crowning 
dence of their indifTerence to Chinese suseeptibi 
the Japanese officials delivered the ultimatimi ai 
form of a document written in Japanese only 

A comparison of the text of the original tweni 
demands presented by the Japanese minister io 
on Januarj' 18 with the statement regarding tbf 
tent of the demands which the Japanese govi 
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hed the governments of the other powers four 
later should preface any attempt at an analysis 
ill serve in itself as a suggestive commentary upon 
^gotiations. 

UEL TEXTS OF JAPANESE DEMANDS MADE ON CHINA ' 



ME NT HANDED TO 
IDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI 
R. HIOKI ON JANUARY 
15s 



Stcnoir I. 
apancie govemment and the 
fOTemineiiU being desirous 
taining the general peace of 
\sU and further strengthen- 
friendly relations and good 
'hood existing between the 
ions* agree to the following 

e 1. The Chinese govern- 
gages to give full assent to 
rrs upon which the Japanese 
leat may hereafter agree 
: German goremment relat- 
he dispotitioQ of all rights. 
i« and co!icessions which, by 
f treaties or otherwise* Ger- 
ow possesses in relation to 
rinee of Shantung, 
e 9. The Chinese goyem- 
gages that within the prov- 
Shantung and along its coast 
tory QT island will be ceded 
I to a third power under any 
whaterer. 

r S. The Chinese gorem- 

nsents to Japan*s building a 

from Chefoo or Lungkow to 

Kiau-Chau-Tsinan railway. 



STATEMENT OF JAPAN'S DE- 
MANDS ON CHINA FUR- 
NISHED TO FOREIGN GOV- 
ERNMENTS BY JAPAN ON 
FEBRUARY li, 1915s 

Sicnoir I. 
[No preamble.] 

In relation to the prorince of 
Shantung! 

1. Engagement on the part of 
China to consent to all matters that 
may be agreed upon between Japan 
and Germany with regard to the 
disposition of all rights, interests, 
and concessions which, in rirtue of 
treaties or otherwise, Germany pos- 
sesses in relation to the proTinoe of 
Shantung. 



9. Engagement not to alienate or 
lease upon any pretext the proriooe 
of Shantung, or any portion thereof, 
or any island Ijring near the coast of 
the said province. 

S. Grant to Japan the right of 
construction of a railway connecting 
Chefoo or Lungkow with the Tsinan- 
Kiau-Chau railway. 



; use of this arrangement, prepared by Mr. Oscar King 
is permitted bj the courtcsj of the Chicago Tribmmt. 
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Article 4. The Chinese govern- 
ment engages, in the interest of trade 
and for the residence of foreigners, 
to open by itself, as soon as possible, 
certain important cities and towns 
in the province of Shantung as com- 
mercial ports. What places are to 
be opened are to be decided upon 
by the two governments by separate 



Skctiom II. 
The Japanese government and the 
Chinese governincnt, since the Chi- 
nese government has always recog- 
niied the special position enjoyed by 
Japan in south Manchuria and east- 
ern inner Mongolia, agree to the fol- 
lowing articles: 

Article 1. The two contracting 
parties mutually agree that the term 
of lease of Port Artliur and Dalay, 
and the term of lease of the South 
Manchurian railway and the An- 
tung-Mukden railway, shall be ex- 
tended to the period of ninety-nine 

Article 3. Japanese officials and 
common people in south Manchuria 
and eastern inner Mongolia shall 
have the right to lease or own land 
required either for erecting suitable 
buildings for trade and manufac- 
ture or for farming- 
Article 3. Japanese officials and 
common people shall be free to re- 
side and travel in south Manchuria 
and eastern Mongolia, and to engage 
in business and in manufacture of 
any kind whatsoever. 



Article *, The Chinese govern- 
ment agrees to grant to Japanese 
offieikls and common people the mio- 




I. Extension of ttw 
lease of Kwantung, 
churian railway, 
Mukden railway. 



and tU 




9. (a) Acquisition by 
nese of the right of r 
ownership of land. 

(b) Grant to Japan 
ing rights of the mine* ^ 
Japan. 

3. Obligation on Um 
China to obtain in adroM 
tent of Japan before 
railway concessions to 
power, procures the wpf 
tal from any power ftt 
at ruction of > nu)waj> 
from any third powcf 
securit}' of any datiea « 

*. Obllgam' ._ 
China to consult Japoo I 
ploying odTiiers or tnlMt 
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IghU of mO millet In toath Man- 
ia and eastern inner Mongolia. 
t mines are to be opened shall 
edded upon by the two govern- 
U JolnUy. 

rtide 5. The Chinese govem- 
t agrees that in respect of the 

cases mentioned herein below 
consent of the Japanese govern- 
t shall first be obtained before 
iti shall be takeni 
k) Ulienever permission Is grant- 
» a subject of a third power to 
I a railway or to make a loan 

a third power for the purpose 
ailding a railway In south Man- 
ia or eastern Inner Mongolia. 
) Whenever a loan is to be 
e with a third power pledging 
local taxes of south Manchuria 
rsstem Inner Mongolia as se- 

Hide 6. The Chinese govem- 
t agrees that if the Chinese gov- 
ftent employs political, financial, 
oilitary advisers or instructors 
»«ith Manchuria or eastern inner 
golia the Japanese government 
i ftrst be consulted, 
rtlde 7. The Chinese govem- 
t aipTcs that the control and 
igeiBent of the Kirln-Chang- 
I railway shall be handed over 
be Japanese government for a 
i of ninety-nine years, dating 
I the signing of this agreement 

Sscnov III. 
^ Japanese government and the 

government, seeing that 
floanders and the Han- 

eonpany have dose reU- 
I with eadh other at present, and 

ring that the cc ^n interests 

Qle two nation snail be ad- 
aed, agree to th following ar- 
ts 



political, financial, or military mat- 
ten. 



5. Transfer of the management 
and control of the Kirin-Changdmn 
railway to Japan. 



Stcnox III. 
[So preamble.) 
Agreement In principle that at an 
opportune moment in the future 
the Hanyehping company should be 
placed under Japanese and Chincee 
cooperation. 
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Article 1. The two contractiiig 
parties mutually agree that when 
the opportune moment arrives the 
Hanjdiping company shall be made 
a joint concern of the two nations, 
and they further agree that with- 
out the previous consent of Japan, 
China shall not by her own act dis- 
pose of the rights and property, of 
whatsoever nature, of the said com- 
pany, nor cause the said company to 
dispose freely of the same. 

Article 9. The Chinese govern- 
ment agrees that all mines in the 
neighborhood of those owned by the 
Hanyehping company shall not be 
permitted, without the consent of 
the said company, to be worked by 
other persons outside of the said 
company, and further agrees that if 
it is desired to carry out any under- 
taking which, it is apprehended, may 
directly or indirectly affect the in- 
terests of the said company, the 
consent of said company shall first 
be obtained. 



SBcnoir IV. 

The Japanese government and the 
Chinese government, with the object 
of effectively preserving the terri- 
torial integrity of China, agree to 
the following articles: 

The Chinese government engages 
not to cede or lease to a third power 
any harbor, bay, or island along the 
coast of China. 



SscnoK IV. 
[No preamble.] 
Engagement, in accordai 
Uie principle of maintenuio 
territorial integrity of Chioi 
alienate or lease any ports 
on or any Island near the • 
China. 



SBcnoir V. 

Article 1. The Chinese govern- 
ment shall employ influential Japa- 
nese as advisers in political, finan- 
cial, and military affairs. 

Article 9. Japanese hospitals, 
churches, and schools in the interior 
of China shall be granted the right 
of owning land. 



Sicnoir V. 
[No corresponding sectia 
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Ide SL InMnach as the Jap- 

gOTen u nent and the Chinete 
mncnt bftfe had many caies of 
tc b c t wcg p Japanete and Cfai- 
police to settle, caaes which 
»aied DO little mistindentaiid- 
I is for this reason necessary 
the police departments of the 
lant places in China shall be 
y administered bj Japanese 
Chinese, or that the Chinese 

departments of these places 
employ numerous Japanese, so 
hey may at the same time help 
in for the improrement of the 
se police service, 
ide 4. China shall purchase 
Japan a fixed amount of mu- 
s of war, say 50 per cent, or 

of what is needed by the 
se government, or there shall 
itablished in China a Sino- 
lese Jointly worked arsenaL 
tese technical experts are to 
iployed and Japanese material 

purchased, 
icle 5. China agrees to grant 
pan the right of constructing 
way connecting Wuchang with 
ang and Kanchang, another 
t ct w ceii Nanchang and Hang- 

and another between Nan- 

and Chao-chou. 
ide 6. If China needs foreign 
i to work mines, build rail- 

and construct harbor workSt 
ling dockyards, in the pror- 
»f FukJen, Japan shall be first 
Ited. 
ide 7. China agrees that Jap- 

aubjecti shall have the right 
opagate religious doctrines in 



1 the course of the contest which ensued and whidi 
brought to a close — in some respects only — ^by the 
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signing of treaties on May 25, the substance of Q 
I and II of these demands underwent practical 
changes. Certain modifications were made in C 
III. Group IV was retained as it stood. ,And I 
ultimately agreed that the discussion of Group V, 
the exception of the provision regarding Fukien 1 
ince — which was retained — should be postponed. 

Several features stand out with simple and po 
prominence. Four of the groups were introduM 
special, cleverly constructed preambles. There w 
introduction or explanation attached to Grou] 
Baron Kato later declared in the Japanese Diet 
Group V had represented not "demands" but an ei 
sion of Japan's "wishes" with a view to ascertl 
China's attitude upon the points in%'olved. No sat 
planation had been vouchsafed the Chinese govenU 
Group V had been included, with no indication d 
cial character or reservation, in the original docs 
presented to the President of China as a sunmu 
Japan's demands. That they were thus included i 
document as presented to China and were entirely 
ted from the account given the powers is sigin 
and, instead of minimizing, serves greatly to uM 
their importance. 

The concessions which Japan sought may be (fi 
into three classes : in some cases she was asking fO 
tions; in others she was asking the right to exen 
veto power with regard to actions of the Chinese 
ernment ; in the third class she was asking for b 
a position of definite, immediate, direct, and impt 
special privilege. 

Group I related to Sliantung. It required not 
that all German holdings be turned over to Japn 
in addition, that China pledge — as slie had not be< 
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t do by Gerrnany — Uiat slie would not lease t<i 
j^otintries any territorj' on Uie coast of Shantung. 
I further, China was In jjrant Japan the right to con- 
ct A new railway in Shantung, a line from Tung- 
r — near Chefoo — to Weihsien. The importance of 
latter demand arises from three facts. In tlie first 
e, the Chinese have for a long time been planning to 
Ftruet Uie line in question for and by themselves. 
he second plaee, it has become China's railway policy 
DD^r to give railway concessions to foreign powers; 
lave railways built by foreigners and with foreign 
ital. yes. but as Chinese lines. In the third place, 
M and the world have learned from the cxi>eriencc 
tCmnchuria that railways in Russian and Japanese 
is arc not alone economic instniments but arc used 
reapoiui for the furtherance of political ends — sl- 
■ at China's and sometimes st other countries' ex- 
le. 

be preamble to Group II stated that "tlw Chinese 
Ttunent has acknowledged the special position en- 
id by Japan in South Manrhuria and Kastcm In- 
MoDgolia." As a matter of fact. Japan never had 
ledal position in either region until ten years ago; 
m has only step by step and reluctantly recognized 
position which Japan has acquired in Manchuria; 
on no basis except that of her own unauthorized 
rard movement, and with no recognition of right by 
nation has Japan acquired a "special position" in 
tern Inner Mongolia. 

be requirement that China extend the lease on "Port 
Imu* and Dalny" has subsequently been interpreted 
fapan to mean the "Leased Territor}-." This, to- 
vr with the extension of the railway leases, is all but 
valent to the cession of South Manchuria to Japan. 
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If there is any question upon that point, the rca 
clauses in this group remove all doubt. If Chirt 
advisers upon affairs in these regions, Japan ]| 
the final authority as to their selection; if Chin* 
to build railways with foreign capital here or t 
foreign loans on the security of the local taxes, J| 
consent must be obtained. Japanese subjects arij 
free to travel, reside, engage in business and io I 
facture of any sort, lease or own land and erectf 
ings, and to open mines throughout the region. | 
last mentioned provisions are the most novel anj 
far-reaching in what will be their immediate effa 
has not heretofore been legal for foreigners, w 
exception of missionaries, to own land and bui 
reside, and carry on business at places other tq 
treaty ports. There have been many factors m 
ble for the origin and continuance of this practice,] 
inent among which are three : first, the earlier fl| 
hostility— which developed only after conflicts— 1| 
eigners; second, the embarrassing situations whidj 
from China's inability to protect foreigners; I 
and of fundamental importance — the fact that, I 
of the comparative poverty of the Chinese and m 
of the foreigners, with the concomitant cheapB 
land in China, "free trade" as between foreign 
and Chinese land was as a matter of sound polrey 
undesirable. 

Japan herself still retains such a policy of Ji 
tecting exclusion. Neither Chinese nor any otW 
eigners can independently open or own mines in 
nor can they freely acquire and own land. In ll 
of both China and Japan there are good real 
restrictions in these matters.' 



' A modification of the Japaocse Lsw was arranged in i 
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:;ted in the exercising of the rights of residence, 
)n, and acquiring real property, to certain lo- 
:he foreigner has nevertheless in certain other 
been, in China, in a highly privileged position, 
ritoriality has given him rights, privileges, and 
n of security not possessed by either native or 
ed citizens. Without extraterritoriality the f or- 
ust long since either have left China or have 
d and subjugated the Chinese people. With it, 
s government and the Chinese government have 
?ved of many difficulties. Possessed of extra- 
1 ri^ts, the foreigner is subject in most ftiat- 
le laws of his own country more than to those 
» he is amenable as a defendant only to courts 
over by officials of his own country, and he is 
y under the protection of those officials. But 
:h this privileged status and its rights have gone 
' restrictions and obligations. The system 
3t work unless the foreigner and his official 
omparative proximity. To allow the foreigner 
lere he wished, to own land and to carry on 
where he wished, would require one or the 
two things: either abolish extraterritoriality, 
he foreigner amenable entirely to Chinese laws 
ts; or increase the number and dispersion of 
officials, with, where necessary, their *'guards." 
he exception of Russia in her activities in Man- 
fore 1904, no country has, since the establish- 
traterritoriality, attempted to upset the work- 
at system. The Japanese demands involve not 
listinct, but a verj' great invasion of the prin- 

> foreigners the right — under very considerable restric- 
*wn land, but "the date of putting the law in operation 
IS onfixed." Japan Year Book, 191^« 
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ciples upon which the privileged position of tbe ( 
eigner has been based and by which it is justified. , 
theory the rights which accrue to tiie Japanese ffiU, 
course, under the operation of the most-favored-niti 
clauses in their treaties, extend likewise to all other fil 
eigners, but in practice the Japanese almost alone ■! 
profit by them. This in itself would not be objediil 
able or exceptionable were it not that where Japart 
traders go, there Japanese officials will go; whertll 
officials go, soldiers will go ; at every turn the autW 
of China will be diminished and that of Japan ini 
In the guise of peaceful commerce and colonization. Il 
process is really one of military- and political invsH) 
preparing the way for absorption without battle Va 
valuable to Japan, the abolition of extraterritorialilv 
Manchuria will be of no particular benefit and in M 
ways a burden to Western nations, decidedly disadm 
tageous to the Chinese, and a potential source of 
between China and Japan. 

Group III relates to the great Hanyehping Comp 
whose interests included the Hanyang iron works. 
Linghsiang coal mines, and the Tayeh iron mines. 
Hanyehping iron and steel mills are located at Hanko 
"the Chicago of China," seven hundred miles up I 
Yangtse, while the coal and iron mines are near at hu 
all being in the very heart of the British sphere of i 
fluence. The company is Chinese. During (*« 
years it has borrowed certain sums of money from Ji 
anese sources. Now, in the form in which this di 
was presented. Japan asked not only a partnership 
the company, but what would amount to contnri;i 
that alone, but the right to prevent by Japanese veto' 
opening up, whether by other foreigners or by CI 
of any mines in all the region round about ; evai 
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i interdiction of any enterprise uhich would, in the 
inion cif the Japanese, be Iield likely "directly or in- 
■«ctly" to affect the interests of the company. Here 
M a demand for a concession not only special and ex- 
bsire in itself but carrying with it provisions capable 
indefinitely wide interpretation as iiistniments for ex- 
iding other nations from and intrenching Japanese 
crests in the industrial development of the Middle 
LKigtse region. This concession and the important 
Iway concessions asked for in Group V Japan wu 
ttunding in the region which is recognized, in theory 
tcut, as the special presen-e of her ally. Great Hritain. 
Vbe demand which ctHLstituted Group IV, that China 
■«)d engage "not to cede or lease to any third power 
^ harbor or bay or island along the coast," carries with 
k. tignifleant implication and, should it be acceded to, 
A particular consequences, one negative and one posi- 
e. The implication is that China is responsible to 
pan in tlie matter of disposing of her territories; that 
'%hat a new limitation of China's sovereign rights, in 
'«r of Japan, is to be recognized. The cunsetiuences 
uld be that China would stand pledged on the one 
^ to refrai[i froni giving territorial concessions to 
r tinrd power, whence it would follow that no third 
*er might obtain such concessions; while on the other 
%d as between China and Japan no such prohibition 
Uld be established. 

tn Group V, concessions of tlic most unprecedented 
% wide-reaching nature were required. China was to 
ploy Ja|>ancsc advisers in {K>litical, financial, and 
litary afi'airs; toaihnit Jajiancsc to joint participation 
the policing of "important places"; to purchase from 
pan "say fifty \)kv cent, or more" of her munitions of 
K; or allow the establishing of an arseiud in Chioft 




I 
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under Japanese supervision ; to grant Japan the right 
construct important designated railway lines in 
Yangtse Valley, some of which were already proa 
to British concessionaires ; to specify that Japu 
might carry on missionarj' propaganda and own ii 
for hospitals, churches, and schools in the interior i 
to give Japan first option for the furnishing of cap 
for developments, "including dock yards," in Fiit 
Province. This last item was evidently intended lo : 
tie forever and adversely the fate of an American proj 
in that region — as will be explained in due course. 

The most astonishing of the demands of this p9 
were those regarding police and the purchase or inu 
facture of arms. The granting of the first nf thi 
would connote an extensive abrogation of sovciq 
rights, would imply a consciousness on China's part 
inability to administer her own aifairs, and would 
evitably lead to acute and intolerable friction. 1 
granting of the second would involve a more coitfpl 
ous disregard of the principle of equal opportunity 
China's markets than has ever in a single instance 1 
shown. It would necessitate China's making fam 
to Japan every detail of her military preparation! 
equipment, thus substantially subordinating lierK" 
these vitally important matters to the will and conn 
ence of Japan. The two together would, in the c«i 
of a few years, not only put China absolutely <t 
mercy of Japan but would produce conditions to n 
Japan could point as ample justification for such m 
ures as she might choose to take for the ostensible! 
pose of removing those conditions. If China assrt 
to these along with the other demands she wouW 
assigning herself as a protectorate, immediately. 
Japan. 
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rhe reaction in China was quite different from what 
Japanese government seems to have expected. Even 
members of the Kwo-ming Tang, hitherto irrecon- 
My opposed to Yuan Shih-kai, laid aside internal 
Itical strife and rallied to the support of their gov- 
Lment in opposition to Japan. Outside China there 
m a split in the Kwo-ming Party, but the principal 
der, Huang Hsing, gave his support, and most of 

party followed his lead. 
%mong the many reasons for the attitude of the Chi- 
«, three stand out perhaps most clearly : the Chinese 
lize that the granting of special concessions and priv- 
pes to single foreign powers has always been fatal to 
Lr own interests and disturbing to the peace of the 
r East; they have no faith in the Japanese protesta- 
^ of disinterested friendship; and they are unwilling 
Cfrant to any country the right, especially when it 
ou^t to make that right exclusive, to dictate to them 
li regard to the disposition of their territories and the 
ministration of their affairs. Is it to be inferred that 
Chinese have been blind to the fairness of Japan's 
^posals and to the real interests not alone of their 
ci country but of the whole Far East; or is another, 
re disconcerting conclusion more warrantable? 
rhe Japanese Minister in Peking sought at the out- 
to get the Chinese officials to agree **in principle" to 
the demands. To this the Chinese refused to commit 
Knaelves. Long weeks of negotiation followed. The 
itiese early agreed to a proposal made by the Jap- 
me that no official minutes be kept of the meetings. 
^ demands regarding Shantung were as good as con- 
ed from the t. On February 12 the Chinese 
mitted a fom i it of their opinion with re- 
ti to each of t 3 ids, intimating their willing- 
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ness to agree to twelve of the twenty-one itemi 
February 20 the Japanese Minister replied that bi 
ernment insisted upon the whole twenty-one iti 
ing' made the basis of negotiation. On Febnu 
the Chinese proposed that Japan — in accordant 
the intimations in her ultimatum to Germany- 
Kiaochow over to China and restore the atatu» | 
Shantung. On February 25 and 28 the Chinese p 
out that the demands concerning Inner Mongolia 
not warranted by any agreements which China hi 
made with Russia or Japan and that the effect of j 
ing those demands in connection with the ones 
ing South Manchuria would be either to give J* 
position of exclusive privilege — which would 
with the treaty rights of other nations — or to n 
whole region an open port, which procedure woulil 
obvious disadvantages. Early in March the Chiw 
ceded to the demands for the extension of the lei 
South Manchuria.^ At the same time they agn 
principle, though with some modifications, to 
mands regarding loans and mining rights and sd 
in South Manchuria. Later in March they (ii 
themselves willing to yield on the point of Jap 
subjects settling and owning land in the interior of, 
em Inner Jlongolia and South Manchuria, proriii 
Japanese would forego extraterritoriality and suh 
Chinese jurisdiction. At this juncture the J>j 
began to dispatch troops to Manchuria, explainioj 
these contingents were being sent to relieve the 
sons. This was in advance of the regular time (i 



* It is reasonable to suppose that Russia will, in doe on 
for and require, b; way of "compensation," a similai aU 
the lease on tbe 1,000 miles of the Chlnue Eaatern Line" 
retains in North Manchuria. 



i^APAN 
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)g of the garrisons, and as the new troops ar- 
IJB old were not withdrawn. Before the ncjjotia- 
toe complete<l itome 00,000 Japanese troops had 
ft not only into Manchuria but to points in Shan- 
^ on Uie Van^se, while artillery' hud been 
p at Mukden, Tsinanfu, and Hankow. 
■ fourteenth eonferenee,' tlie Chinese professed 
pin^ess to agree in prineiple, but not in detail, 
pmand concerning the Hanyehping Company, 
j^iese Minister said Japan woulil not be content 
it Witli regard to the demand of Group IV, 
'* should promise Japan that she wouhl not 
ly island, port, or harlmr on the coast to any 
r, the Chinese ofTcred to make a decinration, 
's own responsibility, <in that subject, but they 
lling to make an "agreement" which would 
implication that Japan had a "sjK-Tial interest 
right to require such a declaration. Obvi- 
making of an "agreement" on such a point 
iply that China was in a sense under tlie pro- 
Japan, and, with the "third power" provision, 
itircly upset the principle of cfjuality of op|K)r- 
whieh China, along with Japan and the other 
pledged by treaties. 

conference, too, the Japanese Minister look 
ireased one of the demands in Group V. tlie 
lich Japan had not mentioned in her communi- 
Ihe powers and which Baron Kato declared 
eprcsenl merely "wishes," The Chinese Min- 
Porcign Affairs explained at length and very 
why China was unwilling to give to Japanese 
) missionaries a special warrant to carrj- on 
wganda in China. The chief objections were 
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on the score of suspicions and possible political compl 
tions which would arise. The Japanese Minister 
mitted the force of the arguments and explained the ifc- 
niand in a way which indicated that its inclusion hai' 
direct bearing upon the election campaign in Jipu). 
On March 30 the Japanese Minister pressed for u 
agreement on all twenty-one of the demands. 

During the next few conferences the question of nj:^! 
of residence, and so forth, for Japanese in Soutli Man- 
churia was brought up over and over, the Chinese offn- 
ing all sorts of modifications in detail to the proposiis 
urged by the Japanese. The demands regardinji Fb- 
kien Province and the railways in the Yangtse Vil 
were pressed and argued. Finally' Mr. Hioki siJ 
whether the Chinese refusal to discuss the subject of 
railway concessions was on account of engagements i 
Great Britain. The Chinese Minister replied in 
affirmative, whereupon the Japanese suggested I 
China should make the concessions to Japan and 1( 
it to Japan to settle with Great Britain. This in l 
of the fact that China had already and but recently 
ranged to accept British assistance in the bui)din| 
these railways and that the lines lay within the Bli 
sphere of influence. 

No conferences were held between April 17 and A 
29. On the former date the Japanese Minister had 
nounced that he and his government were exchanj 
communications and that when he had full insti 
he would inform the Chinese as to when the next 
ference would be held. There were rumors that Ji 
was contemplating drastic action. Military and D 
preparations were going forward in Japan, and rt 
and additional troops were being dispatched to 

' On April ] S. 
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IS genermlly believed that Japan was waiting to 
what reply Sir Edward Grey would make to the 
ions which were being asked in the British House 
bmmons. British interests had been bestirring 
lelves and the British government was at last being 
d to recognize something of the importance and the 
isness of the Far Eastern situation. The facts 
Jso at last gotten before the American public, and 
the utterances of both the British and the Ameri- 
>ress it began to be apparent that, now that the 
nature of the demands was understood, the sym- 
r of the world was with China. Vigorous pub- 
and the time element had come to China's as- 
ice with unprecedented effectiveness. True, the 
nese government had won in the recent elections, 
t now had to answer questions which were being 
1 insistently and pertinently both at home and from 
id. On April 28 it was announced by the Kokusai 
I Agency of Tokyo, officially inspired, that the Jap- 
government intended to change and modify some 
I demands. On April 26 this announcement was 
good by the presentation of a revision comprising 
ty-four demands, the Japanese Minister announc- 
hat this communication was final and that if China 
1 consent to the whole group without revision Japan 
1 restore Kiaochow to China at an opportune time 
nibject to certain conditions. 
the revision^ several of the items which had ap- 
td in the original Group V were retained in one 
or another — although this group had in the inter- 
een explained as representing only ''wishes." The 
ne replied on May 1, agreeing to nearly all of what 
tsked in the revision, but rejecting one demand con- 

« Appendix. 
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cerning Eastern Inner Mongolia and that which a 
for the concession to Japan of the right to construd 
railway lines in South China. The Chinese also i 
again that Japan agree to the retrocession of Shui 
and provide indemnification for the losses caused to 
nese subjects by the military campaign in that profl 
and that Japan recognize the right of China to 
ticipate in the negotiations which would take pUa 
tween Japan and Germany with regard to Shantufl 
When he presented the reply of his government,' 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs read a menK 
dum containing a resume of what had been Chinil 
titude and a summary of the concessions which ^ 
made in the course of the negotiations. After I 
ments intended to show that China had on practi 
all other points done her utmost to comply with ' 
Japan demanded, this memorandum declared: 

As regards the demands in the fifth group, they all iol 
China's sovereignty, the treaty rights of other Powcn,< 
principle of equal opportunity. Although Jupan did no* 
cate any difference between this group and the precrdiB| 
in the list which she presented to China, . . . the Chiowt 
ernment, in view of their palpably objectionable featuT« 
suaded itself that these could not have been intended bj ' 
as anything other than Japan's mere advice to China. A 
ingly, China has declared from the very beginning thai 
she entertains the most profound regard for Japan's »iJ 
was unable to admit that any of these matters could b 
the subject of an understanding with Japnn. Much i 
desired to pay regard to Japan's wishes, China canaj 
respect her own sovereign rights and the existing; trcatil 
other Powers. In order to be rid of the seed for futai 
understanding and to strengthen the basis of fricadtk^ 
■May I. 
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constrained to iterate the reasons for refusing to negotiate 
aj of the articles in the fifth group, yet in view of Japan's 
es China has expressed her readiness to state that no 
ign nx)ney was borrowed to construct harbor works in 
ien Province. Thus it is clear that China went so far as 
eek a solution for Japan of a question that really did not 
it of negotiation. Was there, then, evasion on the part of 
ta? 

ow, since the Japanese Grovemment has presented a revised 
of demands and declared at the same time that it will re- 
t the leased territory of Kiaochow, the Chinese Grovemment 
Bsiders the whole question and herewith submits a new reply 
^ friendly Japanese Grovemment.^ 

be memorandum also contained the following inter- 
ig statement, implying that the injunction of se- 
y was first disregarded in Japan : 

bere is one more point. At the beginning of the present 
tiations it was mutually agreed to observe secrecy, but 
rtonately a few days after the presentation of the demands 
apan an Osaka newspaper published an **£xtra'* giving the 
of the demands. 

"he Japanese Minister replied at once by withdraw- 
the conditional offer for the restoration of Shan- 
g^, and the Japanese government prepared an ulti- 
iim which it put in its Minister's hands on May 6. 
I Chinese people were by this time urging the gov- 
Dent to resist Japan, if necessary by force of arms, 
Yuan Shih-kai, knowing that such a course would 
utile, authorized his ministers to make further con- 
ioms. Overtures to that effect were rejected by the 

China s OiBcial History of the Recent Sino-Japanese Treaties/' 
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Japanese, and the ultimatum was presented on Mn" 
giving China forty-eight hours in which to acceiv 
the demands. War vessels had been dispatched, ini 
additional troops were emharking at Japanese portifi 
service against China. 

At some time between May 1 and May 7 the Jap*i«, 
government seems to have undergone a consii^ 
change of mind, if not of heart, for the reqi 
embodied in the ultimatum represented a modifia 
of what had been put forward in the document of i 
26 as Japan's last and final demands. It has beeo 
gested that counsels to restraint had been fortbcon 
in the interval, from Japan's Occidental ally. 

The ultimatum was accompanied by an expli 
note in which it was indicated that five matters: mi 
(a) the employment of advisers, (b) the establishii 
schools and hospitals, (c) tlie railway concessioi 
South China, (d) the supply of arms and ammui 
and the establishing of arsenals, and (e) the proj 
tion of Buddhism, were to be postponed for later w 
ation — thus making it a matter of record that Iberf 
mands were not to be considered as definitely w 
"If the Chinese Government accepts all the artid 
demanded in the Ultimatum, the offer of the J«p 
Government to restore Kiaochow , . . will still 
good." The note also made specifications with it 
to certain changes in phraseology which might b 
fected, and left the disposal of a few minor nuttW 
the future. 

The ultimatum found fault with China's unwtitf' 
tory attitude regarding Shantung. "From the c* 
mercial and militan,' points of view Kiaochow is id 
portant place, in the acquisition of which the J«| 
Empire sacrificed much blood and money, and. 



rising I 
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ignsitioii, the Empire incurs no obligation to restore 
*%> China.'' Declaring that ''the articles relating to 
IB employment of advisers, the establishment of schools 
■d boapitals, the supply of arms and ammunition and 
fcaaUiahment of arsenals, and railway concessions in 
■nth China in the revised proposals are not in the least 
^sooflict either with China's sovereignty or her treaties 
Ui the Foreign Powers/' it complained that "the Chi- 
mttt Government, alleging that these proposals are in- 
KBpatible with their sovereign rights and the Treaties 
Hh the Foreign Powers, defeat the expectations of the 
ttperial Government." The Japanese government 
iwld undertake to detach Group V for future discus- 
"therefore the Chinese Government should appre- 
the friendly feelings of the Imperial Government 

accepting without any alteration all the 

of Groups I, II, III, and IV and the exchange 

notes in connection with Fukien Province in Group 

as contained in the revised proposals presented on 

^ Setfa of April." 

ultimatum demanded little of importance to 
China had not already agreed. Was it then really 
%liiiig but a stuffed club, a mere blufT, its presenta- 
ito a *'grand-stand play"? Was the threat of war made 
toply to save the face of the Chinese government be- 
1^ the Chinese people, to enhance the prestige of the 
government with the Japanese people, to 
before the world a picture of Japan provoked by 
obstructionist tactics to the point of raising the 
"^nd and then, rather than break the peace, magnani- 
^nsly foregoing the easy glory of an easier conquest 
d the full fruits of an assured and early military suc- 
lil? Or was Japan really asking for a little more in 
AtioQ to the very much which China had already con- 
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ceded, and, having asked, actually ready to go 
rather than be denied ? 

On May 7 the Japanese issued (through Ra 
Telegraph Agency) a statement to the world by 
of explaining and justifying the demands. Accol 
to this, Japan's main ohjects had been "to adjust, 
ters to meet the new situation created by the war bet 
Japan and Germany," "to bring closer the friendly 
tions subsisting between Japan and China." and' 
to insure the permanent peace of the Far Kast' 
formulating the demands the Japanese government 
"taken special care to avoid those which might hai-e 
deemed to conflict with the principles of territoi 
legrity and the open door, which Japan has, fniffl' 
to time, declared to the Powers in regard to 
Taking this assertion at its face value and exad 
the summary of the content of the demands to wl 
serves as a preface, one can only conclude that the 
anese conception of the principles referred to is 
ically different from that of the average Occident 
ser\'er. It would seem, too, as though the frame 
this communique were quite unaware of or had enl 
overlooked various previous statements which had 
made with regard to the demands. The intern^ 
dence of this inspired explanation negatives the 
declarations to tiie effect that only eleven demand 
been made at the outset; it shows that the Chine« 
sion of the content and the nature of the demani 
a true version; it proves that Count Okiuna's 
toes to the world asserting the innocuous char«4 
the demands were misleading; and it attributes 
Japanese government statements plainly and flatly 
tradictory of each other. 

At one point appears: "The Central Chinese 
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■nt must engage influential Japanese as political, 
■ancial, and military advisers." Five weeks earlier, 
■d two months after the negotiations had begun. Count 
kama, on April 8, had declared: ''Japan has not de- 
■aided the appointment of Japanese advisers/' At an- 
faier place the communique declares: '' ... It is an 
iideniable fact that the Chinese authorities failed to 
ijyredate the friendly attitude of Japan and persisted 
protracting the negotiations." On April 8 Count 
kuma had said: ''It is untrue that the Chinese govem- 
fint has endeavored unduly to delay the adjustment." 
Mmt Okuma also said on that occasion: "In Shan- 
Bg Japan is only asking for what China has already 
Snted to Germany." As a matter of fact, Japan was 
fedng for at least three specified things in relation to 
iMntung — and the communique includes them — which 
Ittna had never granted or been asked to grant to Ger- 

^n all, there were included in the summary of what 
M originally demanded not less than nine items whose 
iport is directly or indirectly in conflict with the princi- 
es of the open door, and whose realization would estab- 
li inequalities to the detriment of the interests of other 
•wers. Among these were, for instance, the following : 

^lie Chinese government shall engage not to alienate or lease 
m third Power any ports or bays on, or islands off, the coast 
duDJi. 

Oiina must obtain from Japan a supply of a certain quan- 
Jr [the original demand had read "fifty per cent, or more"] 
mrms, etc. 

ilapan must be given the right to construct a railway con- 
Ming Wuchang with the Kiukiang-Nanchang line and with 
^ Nanchang-Hangchow railways. [The railway construc- 
^ referred to had already been promised to the British.] 
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Certain statements were obviously made for Hm 
pression which, being plausible, they would make 
the uninformed public. Thus : 

Japan's relations with Manchuria have always bees 
cially close geographically, politically, and from the poi 
view of commercial and industrial interests. Since tboie 
tions have been strengthened by two successive wars tk 
dominant position of Japan in that region has been recog 
both at home and abroad. 

For "always" there should be substituted "ten yo 

The case is almost similar in regard to Eastern Inner ] 
golia. 

This goes utterly beyond the facts. 
Perhaps the most suggestive statement in the wi 
document is the following: 

. . . The Chinese government . . . objected to ... ' 
ous questions enumerated under Group V, on the grouodi 
they were derogatory to the sovereign rights of China or ( 
flicted with treaties with other Powers, and although tbe I 
anese Minister explained that such was not the case, t 
refused to listen. 

This little sentence contains a whole volume. H 
we have it : Group V, not communicated to the pow< 
representing only "wishes,** comprising concessions 
which Japan never asked — ^and yet which the rq« 
of the conferences show to have been urged repeat^ 
the Chinese contend that these items conflict i 
China's sovereign rights — which Japan has no thou 
of infringing — or with the treaty rights of other po' 
— which it has been Japan's care scrupulously to s 
guard ; the Japanese Minister explains to the Chii 
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Hut they are mistaken in their view of their sovereign 
g^ts and the obligations of their treaties ; Japan then, 
D/t China, is to determine what are and what are not 
hina's rights and treaty obligations; but the Chinese 
rf use to accept the Japanese view ; what is there then 
I do but deliver an ultimatimi, compel these recalcitrant 
hinese — if necessary by force of arms — ^to accept that 
iiic^, though they in their ignorance cannot see it so, 

for their own good and for the interest of all the 
owers concerned? 

Before daybreak on the morning of ]\Iay 9 the Chi- 
ese government agreed to the terms laid down in the 
Itimatum. 

The Chinese Governinent, with a view to presenring the peace 
r the Far East, hereby accepts, with the exception of those 
i^ Articles of Group V, postponed for later negotiation, all the 
^'cles of Groups I, II, III and IV and the exchange of Notes 
connection with Fukien Province in Group V, as contained 
the revised proposals presented on the 26th of April and in 
^■cordance with the Explanatory Note of seven articles accom- 
^ying the Ultimatum of the Japanese Government, with the 
pe that thereby all outstanding questions are settled, so that 
^ cordial relationship between the two countries maj be 
''ther consolidated. 

It remained to draft the necessary treaties, agree- 
>^nts, exchanges of notes, and declarations. Several 
Hifcrcnccs were held before this work was completed, 
^ at these the Japanese Minister brought up certain 
Oints which the Chinese claim went beyond the provi- 
^ms of the ultimatum. 

Finally, on May 25, the arranging and phrasing of 
le documents having been completed, the signatures 
t the ministers were affixed ; and on June 8 the 
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cations were exchanged, terminating the diplomatic con- 
test which had lasted for five months. 

The simplest way to arrive at an understanding d 
what was actually conceded will be to foUow the docu- 
ments through in outline. 

Treaty Rcgpeciing the Province of Shanttutg 

Article 1. The Chinese Government agrees to give ftiD ti- 
sent to all matters upon which the Japanese GoverDment mti 
hereafter agree with the Gennan Government relating to ti* 
disposition of all rights, interests and concessions which G«- 
many, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in rcUticm ts 
the Province of Shantung. 

Article S. The Chinese Government agrees that aa regudi 
the railway to be built by China herself from Chefoo or Liu^ 
kow to connect with the Kiaochow-Tsioanfu railway, if Gtf 
many abandons the privilege of financing the Chefoo-Wcih«i 
line, China will approach Japanese capitalists to Degotiatc fi 
a loan. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government agrees in the tDtereit 
trade and for the residence of foreigners, to open by CIuBa 
self as soon as possible certain suitable places id the 
of Shantung as Commercial Ports. 

Article ^. The present treaty shall come into force 
day of its signature. 

Exchange of Notes Beipecting Shantung 

MONSIEUK LE MiNISTRE, 

In the name of the Chinese Government I have the honairC 
make the following declaration to your Government: — "Wifli 
the Province of Shantung or along its coast no terrilorj * 
island will be leased or ceded to any foreign Power umfcr •>? 
pretext." 

I avail, etc., 

{Signed) Loti TsEKo-TtuKS- 

[In reply, acknowledgment by the Japanese MinifUr.] 
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EiixKimge of Notes Respecting the Opening of Ports in 

Shantung 

ikhsue ue Miki8tee« 

[ haTe the honour to state that the places which ought to be 
nied as Commercial Ports by China herself, as provided in 
tide S of the Treaty respecting the Province of Shantung 
ned this day, will be selected and the regulations therefor will 
drawn up, by the Chinese Government itself, a decision con- 
ning which will be made after consulting the Minister of 



[ avails etc., 

(Signed) Lou Tseng-tsiako. 
[In reply, acknowledgment by the Japanese Minister.] 



change of Notes Respecting the Restoration of the Leased 

Territory of Kiaochow Bay 

CKLLENCT, 

\n the name of my Government I have the honour to make the 
lowing declaration to the Chinese Gk>vemment : — 
i¥hen, after the termination of the present war, the leased 
ritory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free dis- 
ial of Japan, the Japanese Government will restore the said 
icd territory to China under the following conditions : — 

1. The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a Commer* 
IPort. 

I. A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan to 
established at a place designated by the Japanese Govern- 
nt 

8. If the foreign Powers desire it, an international concet- 
n may be established. 

#. As reganb the disposal to be made of the buildings and 
operties of Germany and the conditions and procedure re- 
ing thereto, the Japanese Oovemment and the Chinese Got- 
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eminent shall arrange the matter by mutual agreement befai 
the restoration. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) HioxiEil 

[In reply, acknowledgment by the Chinese Minister of Fr 
rign Affairs.] 



Treaty Respecting South Manchuria and Eaetem Imm 

Mongolia 

Article 1. The two High Contracting Parties agree that At 
term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the terms of tk 
South Manchuria Railway and the Antung-Mukden RtiliVi 
shall be extended to 99 years. 

Article 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria wxsM 
negotiation, lease land necessary for erecting suitable baiUflf 
for trade and manufacture or for prosecuting agricultural cr 
terprises. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside m 
travel in South Manchuria and to engage in business and 
facture of any kind whatsoever. 

Article 4- In the event of Japanese and Chinese deiial 
jointly to undertake agricultural enterprises and industries 
cidental thereto, the Chinese Government may give its fi 
mission. 

Article 5. The Japanese subjects referred to in the p 
three articles, besides being required to register with the 
Authorities passports which they must procure under the 
isting regulations, shall also submit to the police laws aod 
nances and taxation of China. 

Civil and criminal cases in which the defendants are Jt 
shall be tried and adjudicated by the Japanese Consul; 
in which the defendants are Chinese shall be tried and sd, 
cated by Chinese Authorities. In either case an officer o^J 
deputed to the court to attend the proceedings. But 
civil cases between Chinese and Japanese relating to Uod 
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Mad and adjudicated bj ddegaiet of both nations eon- 
lUj in accordance with Chinese law and local usage. 
Vben, in future, the judicial system in the said region is com- 
telj reformed, all civil and criminal cases concerning Japa- 
e subjects shall be tried and adjudicated entirely by Chi- 
e law courts. 

irticle 6, The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of 
ie and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China 
telf, as soon as possible, certain suitable places in EUtstem 
^r Mongolia as Commercial Ports. 

riicle 7. The Chinese Government agrees speedily to make 
ndamental revision of the Kirin-Changchun Railway Loan 
eement, taking as a standard the provisions in railway loan 
!«ments made heretofore between China and foreign 
iciers. 

Hien in future, more advantageous terms than those in ex- 
\g railway loan agreements are granted to foreign financiers 
onnection with railway loans, the above agreement shall 
in be revised in accordance with Japan's wishes. 
riiele 8, All existing treaties between China and Japan re- 
tg to Manchuria shall, except where otherwise provided 
by this Treaty, remain in force. 

rticU 9. The present Treaty shall come into force on the 

of its signature. The present Treaty shall be ratified by 

Excellency the President of the Republic of China and 

Majesty the Emperor of Japan, and the ratifications 

eof shall be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as possible. 

Signed by the Plenipotentiaries of both Powers.] 

\4mffe of Notes Reipecting the Terms of Lease of Port 
Arthur and Dalny and the Terms of South Manr 
churian and Antung-Mukden Railways 



rVBUm LE MlKUTEK, 

have the honour to state that, respecting the provisions 
luocd in Article 1 of the Treaty relating to South Man* 
i« and Eastern Inner Mongolia, signed this day, the tens 
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of lease of Port Arthur and Dalnj shall expire in the 86Ul 
of the Republic or 1997. The date for restoring the 
Maacliuria Railway to China shall fall due id the 91st ytui 
the Republic or 2002. Artiele 12 in the original South lli»- 
churian Railway Agreement providing that it may be ttit 
by China after 36 years from the day on which the In 
opened is hereby cancelled. The terra of the Antung-Mi 
Railway shall expire in the 96th year of the Republic or 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Lou T«EKO-Ta*i*' 

[In reply, acknowledgment by the Japanese Minister.] 

Exchange of Notes Respecting the Opening of Ports m EuW* 
Inner Mongolia 

MOKSIEUR LE MiNISTRE, 

I have the honour to state that the places which ou^t I* 
opened as Commercial Ports by China herself, as proTicW " 
Article 6 of the Treaty respecting South Manchuria and iV 
ern Inner Mongolia signed this day. will be selected, and tk 
regulations therefor will be drawn up, by the Chinese Gow* 
ment itself, a decision concerning which will be made after c» 
suiting the Minister of Japan. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Lou TsEHG-nuA' 

[In reply, aclmowledgment by the Japanese Minister.] 

South Manchuria 
Monsieur le Mikistee, 

I have the honour to state that Japanese subjects shiJ!. " 
soon as possible, investigate and select mines in the naiiaf 
areas in South Manchuria specified hereinunder, except tl»" 
being prospected for or worked, and the Chinese Gorerop* 
will then permit them to prospect or work the same; but b((» 
the Mining regulations are definitely settled, the pracbctl 
present in force shall be followed. I 
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(Signed) Lou Tseng-tsiang. 
» acknowledgment by the Japanese Minister.] 



f Sotet Retpecting RaUwayt and Tajces in South 
\ianchuria and Eoitem Inner Mongolia 

.E M1NI8TBE9 

me of my Government, I have the honour to make 
J declaration to your (Jovemment : — 
1 hereafter provide funds for building necessary 
South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia; if 
tal is required China may negotiate for a loan with 
pitalists first: and further, the Chinese Govern- 
naking a loan in future on the security of the taxes 
-mentioned places (excluding the salt and customs 
h have already been pledged by the Chinese Central 
) may negotiate for it with Japanese capitalists 

(Signed) Lou Tskno-tsiamo. 
acknowledgment by the Japanese Minister.] 
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Exchange of Notes Respecting the Emplojfment of Admmi 

South Manchuria 

MONSEEUK LE MiNISTBE, 

In the name of the Chinese Government, I have the hflM|i{ 
to make the following declaration to your Governments- 

^Hereafter, if foreign advisers or instructors on poEtHI 
financial, military or police matters are to be emp]ojclii|i 
South Manchuria, Japanese may be employed first." 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Lou Tsbko-tsum 

[In reply, acknowledgm«.nt by the Japanese Minister.] 

Exchange of Notes Respecting the Explanatiim of **LiaHil 

Negotiation** in South Manchuria 

Excellency, 

I have the honour to state that the term ''lease by negotsr 
tion** contained in Article 2 of the Treaty respecting SoA 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia signed this daj skd 
be understood to imply a long-term lease of not more tlMi 
thirty years and also the possibility of its unconditioiui ^ 
newal. 

I avail, etc., 

(Signed) Hion En 

[In reply, acknowledgment by the Chinese Minister of Fr 
eign Affairs.] 

Exchange of Notes Respecting the Arrangement for TM 
Laws and Ordinances and Taxation in South Mam- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia 

Monsieur le Ministke, 

I have the honour to state that the Chinese Authorities 
notify the Japanese Consul of the police laws and ordintf' 
and the taxation to which Japanese subjects shall submit^ 
cording to Article 5 of the Treaty respecting South M 
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stem Inner Mongolia ligned this tUy so m to come to 
!rstsnding with him before their enforcement, 
til, etc.. 

{Signed) Lotr Tbeno-tsiamo. 
replj, acknowledgment bj the J&pancse Minister.] 

iitponewient of ArticUi S, S, i and 5 of the Treaty 
•eetimg South Manchuria and Eaitem Inner MongoUa 

XU LB MlNUTlK, 

re the honour to state that, inasmuch as preparations 
' be made regarding Articles S, 9, 4 and 6 of the Treatj 
ing South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia 
this day, the Chinese GoTemment proposes that tbe 
on of the said Articles be postponed for a period of three 
beginning from the date of the signing of the said 

le your Gorernment will agree to this proposal, 
ul, etc., 

{Signed) Lou Tseko-tsuno. 
!vply, acknowledgment by the Japanese Minister.} 

\ange of Notei Reipeeting the Matter of Hanj/ehping 
pa uc MnnsTU, 

T tbe honour to state that if in future the Hanyehping 
iy and the Japanese capitalists agree upon cooperation, 
nese Government, in view of the intimate relations sub- 
between the Japanese capitalists and the said Company, 
thwith give its permission. The Chinese Government 
agrees not to confiscate the said Company, nor, with- 
cooscnt of the Japanese capitalists, to convert it into a 
itcrprise, nor cause it to borrow and use foreign capital 
lan Japanese. 
iUetc., 

{Signed) Loo TsaNa-maHO. 
vply, acknowledgment by the Japanese Minister-I 
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Exchange of Notei Reipecting the Fak'ten Qh^iIJMi 
Excellency, 

A report has reached me to the effect that the Chinoel 
ernment has the intention of permitting foreign natioa 
establish, on the coast of Fukien Province, dock-^ards, ( 
stations for military use, naval bases, or to set up other I 
tarj establishments; and also of borrowing forei^ c 
for the purpose of setting up the aboTe-meDtioned Mtd 
ments. 

I have the honour to request that Your Excellency 1 
good enough to give me a reply stating whether or not th 
nese Government reaUy entertains such an intention. 

I avail, etc., 

{Signed) Hion I 

Monsieur le Ministse, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your I 
lency's note of this day, which I have noted. 

In reply I beg to inform you that the Chinese Gored 
hereby declares that it has given no permission to fort: 
tions to construct, on the coast of Fukien Province, dock-] 
coaling stations for miUtary use, naval bases, or to set op 
military establishments; nor does it entertain on inltnii 
borrowing foreign capital for the purpose of setting a 
above mentioned establishments. 

I avail, etc., 

{Signed) Lou Tskng-tsuI 

Throughout the months while the Japanese-CU 
negotiations were in progress there was curioaty 
many quarters, apprehension in some, and hope 
few as to what the United States government * 
do. China in particular sought to secure some isl 
tion that the United States could be counted on to 
her, morally at least, in opposition to the demands. 
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Aber powers ^ere elsewhere occupied. The United 
States alone was free to give attention to the affair and 
oi a position, if it felt so inclined, to take a hand. More- 
er, as the original enunciator of the open door policy 
the holder of the pledges of the powers with regard 
that policy, the United States was naturally looked 
as having special responsibilities, not to mention 
interests, when allegations were being made that 
fcM open door principles were being infringed. 

In the third week in March, Chinese and Japanese 
mrtss dispatches reported that the United States gov- 
r-nment had asked questions of the Japanese govem- 
iHient with regard to the demands, and the Japanese 
lepers reported that the Japanese government had re- 
Mied stating that the demands did not in the least in- 
rjnge upon the principles of equal opportunity and the 
rvation of the integrity of China, while Japan stood 
guarantee these principles with all her forces. The 
panese newspapers reported further that Baron Kato 
on his own initiative inter\'iewed the ambassadors of 
tiie powers, the consequence being that no exception 
■id been taken by any European or American power 
■ Japan*8 claims or attitude. Whatever may have been 
truth of these reports and whatever the atti- 
assimied and the efforts made bv the American 
Civemment, no intimation with regard to the pol- 
3r of the government was given the people of the 
I'^ted States until May 6, upon which date ]Mr. Bryan 
e to the press in Washington the following state- 
t: 

order that there may be no misunderstanding of the posi- 
of the United States in reference to the negotiations pend- 
between Japan and China, this announcement is made: 
t the beginning of negotiations the Japanese goTemment 
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confidentially informed this government of Ui* nuttm 
were under discussion and accompanied the iafomutioD I 
assurance that Japan had no intention of inUrferinf 
either the political independence or territorial inUgii 
China, and that nothing that she proposed would diicni 
against other powers having treaties with China or ill 
with the "open door" policy to which all the leading n 
are committed. 

This government has not only had no thought of turn 
ing any of its treaty ri^ts with China, but it has nrwr 
asked by either Japan or China to make any surrender of' 
rights. There is no abatement of its interest in tlK * 
and progress of China and its sole interest in the prcwnl 
tiations is that they may be concluded in a manner satitfi 
to both nations and that the terms of the agreement nH 
only contribute to the prosperity of both of these great 
empires but maintain that cordial relationship so CMC 
the future of both and to the peace of the world. 

After the Japanese and Chinese had readied I 
agreement of Blay 9, the United States gorerni 
sent identical notes on May 11 to the two 
of which that to China read as follows : 

In view of the circumstances of the negotiations wludi 
taken place and which are now pending between the Go 
ment of China and the Government of Japan and of the ^ 
ments which have been reached as a result thereof, the G« 
ment of the United States has the honour to notify th» Gt 
ment of the Chinese Repubhc that it cannot recogni* 
agreement or undertaking which has been entered into of 
nay be entered into between the Governments of Chii* 
I Japan impairing the treaty rights of the United Stats 
■its citizens in China, the political or territorial intcgritj 
Republic of China, or the international policy relative In I 
commonly known as the Open Door poticj. 
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ae indication has been given above, and more will 
en in the following chapters as to whether and to 
extent the agreements which were reached impair 
"eaten to impair sundry of the rights to which the 
ican note refers. 




CHAPTER XVni 

japan's MONROE DOCTRINE FOR ASIA 

Among publicists who have followed the recent n 
tiations perhaps none has made a more searching id 
sis of the treaties and agreements than has Mr. Gee 
Bronson Rea/ 

In a recent brochure^ in which he discusses the tm 
Mr. Rea, having quoted the American note referre 
at the end of our preceding chapter, says : "The tha 
at once arises : if Japan's demands did not impair Ai 
ican rights under the existing treaties, why should 
pacific and friendly American Government feel 
strained to issue such an unmistakable warning to 
governments ?" ' He then quotes from the cow mm 
issued by the Chinese goverrmient on May 7 for the 
pose of explaining China's position to the world. 
Chinese communique concludes: 

It is plain that the Chinese Government proceeded t 
fullest extent possible to make concessions. In considt^rii 
nature of the course they should take in reference to th 
matum the Chinese Government was influenced bv its des 
preserve the Chinese people, as well as a large number o 
cign residents in China from unnecessary sufTering, and a 
prevent the interests of other friendly Powers from belt 
periled. 

^ Formerly editor and now publisher of the Far Eastern B 
'"Analysis of the China-Japanese Treaties." 
* Op. cit., p. 4. 
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these reasons the Chinese Government was constrained 
nply in full with the ultimatum, but in complying, the 
le Government disclaims any desire to associate itself with 
^vision which may thus be effected in the vi|rious conven- 
ind agreements concluoed between other Powers, with re- 
to the maintenance of China's territorial independence 
tegrity, the preservation of the status quo^ and the prin- 
^f equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of 
Jons in China. 

. Rea comments as follows: 

. America notified China and Japan of her determination 

iin all her rights under these treaties, and China has an- 

ed that if these or other rights are impaired, Japan is 

responsible. 

:here is no impairment of previous treaties in the new 

pements between China and Japan, there can be no just 

I for criticism, or future interference of other Powers.* 

king up then the substance and the effect of the 
lese policy and the treaties and agreements which 
[concluded, Mr. Rea presents evidence to show that 
any's policy in Shantung has in recent years be- 
more and more liberal, tending to nullify the ef- 
of the doctrine of exclusive privilege and to ca- 
ge respect for China's sovereign rights. He con- 



an*s succession to Germany's rights destroys the last 
hat China will ever be liberated from those provisions, 
the present treaties this principle [of exclusive privi- 
has been expanded and perpetuated in Manchuria, and 
tempt made to extend them to Fukien and apply to the 
nd steel industry in the Yangtse Valley 

nalysis of the China-Japanese TreaUes," p. 5. 
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The revival of the "Spheres of Influence" policjbf ■ 
which undermine and subvert the authoritj of theCluBti 
ernment, and tend to close the door to others, souodi tbt 
knell to the Open Door doctrine. The American Note ta 
and Japan states, in no uncertain terms, that our Gora 
cannot recognize any impairment of this policv. Th? i 
created. It exists today as an actual force, and sooner e 
must be faced.' 



Whatever her intentions, Japan has accomplisi 
regard to China at least five things : she has coaaoii 

Iher own position in her northern sphere of infii 
Manchuria; she has driven the Germans out of 
former sphere of influence, Shantung, and has c 
tuted herself successor to Germany's rights; si 
given warning that she considers Fukien Provjii 
exclusive sphere for Japanese influence; she hast 
taken to invade the British sphere of influence; ai 
stands in a position to menace and to dictate to U 
king government. A glance at the map of North 
will show how completely Peking is at Japan's i 
In control of Port Arthur and of the Shantung 1 
sula, Japan commands the entrance to the G< 
Pechili, which is the doorway hy sea to Tien-lsi 
Newchwang. In possession of Tsingtao, Daira 
(virtually) of Antung and Newchwang, Japti 
conmiands every important port and harbor nn 
the Yangtse. With the Manchurian railways pa 
ing the heart of Manchuria and the Shantung E 
extending to the heart of Shantung — and with tb 
to extend the latter line to join the Peking-Hi 
line, Japan is in a position, should she so choose, 
moment to grind Peking between the millstones 
^ "Analysis of the ChUut-Jspsncae Treaties," pp. I l-ll 
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litary machine. So far as strategy is concerned, 

-pui has North China commercially, militarily, and 

Ktically at her mercy. 

The Japanese statesmen, official spokesmen, and pub- 

bts affirm that Japan is bent on commercial conquest 

ly. But can a commercial conquest be prosecuted as 

pan has been prosecuting hers without injury to the 

^ta of other nations? 

Granting for the moment that the conquest may be 

ounercial only, if it succeeds one result must be that 

■ropean nations along with the United States will 

■Ter, relatively, in their trade with China. This will 

pritably drive them to seek other markets. The first 

Bcmative markets to be sought will be, logically, in 

«ith America. This will increase the competition for 

£ South American trade. The increased competition 

D tend to produce increased complications — and those 

mplications will be very likely to involve the Monroe 

actrine. 

Thus, inevitably, the two leading principles in the 

r«ign policy of the United States, that of the Monroe 

Octrine in application to the American continents, 

«] that of the open door in application to China, 

■st be taken into consideration in any attempt to 

binute the possible or probable effects of Japan's 

ttcy. 

In an article entitled "Economic Effect of the Ex- 

*non of Japan's Spheres of Influence in China." the 

Hot of the Far Eastern Rciiew says; 

Kxperirace has shown that in rc^fions in China in which 

btictil control is exercised by the Ja[innese the tendency is 

' foreign trade other than Japanese to diminish. . . . 

Kt can be teen from the figures . . . that Japanese goods, 

^ wbea there was some limitation to the control exercised by 
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Japan over South Manchuria, succeeded in dispUong 
from other countries. When we turn to Korea . . . itiil 
that the trade of countries other than Japan is Bteti^i 
ishing. . . . 

When it is found that in one region in China in 
Japanese exercise political control or influence, the ini 
European and American nations succumbs to JapancK I 
aided attacks, it is fair to assume that similar results W 
low the acquisition of special interests hy Japan it 
localities. Japan desires to extend her political infliMBo 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, Shantung and Fukien. Heril 
ambitions are confined for the moment to the regions 
there is no guarantee that she will not seek, if oppirt 
offers, still further extension. As she claims to have 
as one of the spoils of war the right secured by G«nia 
extend the railway from Tsinanfu to a point on the Pi 
Hankow line, this brings her into Chili, the metropolihu { 
ince. If, eventually, she succeeds in obtaining the rigbl 
struct the railways connecting Wuchang with KiukiE 
Nanchang, between Nnnohang and Hangchow, and W 
Nanchang and Chaochow, her influence will be extcuM 
Hupeh, Kiangsi, and Kwangtung. . . . 

. . . Japan has the advantage of proximity ; of dw 
in factory and steamer; of state aid in the shape of 
freight charges on the Imperial Railways of Japan, of i 
to steamship companies, of cheap financial accomm 
. . . Japan's trade with China increased from ninety-Bi 
lion Haikwan taels in 1905 to one hundred and cij;li^ 
million Haikwan taels in 1913. Her percentage of the 
trade of China increased from \i per cent, to nearly ll 
cent., while during the same period tlie percentage ofllitl 
of the United Kingdom and Hongkong fell from 48 per 
less than 41 per cent. . . . 

. . . Some Japanese publicists are quite candid in n 
Japan's ambitions. They state that Japan U fof 
powerful to compel the European and American 
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rmder the China market to exclusive Japanese exploita- 
I. Japan professed belief in the open door policy as long 
ihe thought it was advantageous for her to do so, but the 
By thej declare, has come when Japan can disclose her real 
icy* that of exclusion. . . . 

• • Japan has revived the policy of Spheres of Influence 
ZSuna. ... Is it in the interest of the world that Japan 
idd be allowed to establish a political and commercial 
BDony over Asia? The answer is obvious.^ 

Kb an illustration of the effect of the spheres of in- 
moe policy, the recent experience of an American at- 
ipt to invest money and give assistance to the Chinese 
^nunent serves admirably as a case in point 
Several years ago, tentative arrangements were made 
ireen the Chinese government and the Bethlehem 
d Corporation, whereby the latter was to loan the 
mer approximately $20,000,000 and to assist in the 
fltruction of a dockyard and naval base. Now it hap- 
18 that Fukien Province is opposite and about a hun- 
d miles distant from the Island of Formosa; that 
rmosa is Japanese territory (taken from China in 
tf ) ; and that Japan never lets it be forgotten that 
looks upon Fukien as one of her spheres of influence, 
aeon as it became known that negotiations were 
Itr way between an American company and the Chi- 
e for the perfecting of a naval base on the Fukien 
Bt^ the Japanese press began to disseminate the im- 
ssion that the American government was interested 
:be project and was seeking to establish a base for 
If in Chinese waters. The confusion of this conclu- 
I has not been without its effect upon the reasoning 
Certain American publicists. 



Fmr Emtierm Retnew, May, 1913, pp. 487-491. 
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The* Japanese government knew very well that 
United States had no such design, but it was at 
same time by no means minded to allow American 
cial interests to gain a foothold in this heretofore 
developed sphere of Japanese influence. Conseqi 
the Japanese Minister at Washington addressed 
Bryan, as Secretarj'- of State, to the effect that his 
ernment would consider it an unfriendly act if 
can capital should be loaned to China for the coi 
tion of dockyards in Fukien Province. We hare 
as yet the documentary evidence, but we have the 
ments of the Japanese to the effect that Mr. Bryan 
cepted the Japanese representations in the matter, r«^j 
ognized the precedence of Japan's claims with regiil 
to Fukien, and let it be understood that his govenuno* 
would not countenance the loan. The Chinese goverfr 
ment thereupon diplomatically announced that it \d\ 
no thought of applying the loan in question to the buili' 
ing of a dockyard in Fukien; and the Japanese ifr 
nounced, also diplomatically and through the proptf] 
diplomatic channels, that they were glad to have thi 
assurance. With this the matter might have been coo- 
sidered settled — the project for a Chinese dockyard bul 
by an American firm on the Fukien coast was "off. 
But no, this was not enough. Japan must have assu^ 
ances for the future, and she must emphasize again tf 
a warning to poachers — especially to the innocently t 
norant — the fact that Fukien is to be considered a Jtp" 
anese preserve. Hence, the insertion — among the ^ 
cent demands — of Article 6 of Group V: "If Cte* 
needs foreign capital to work mines, build railways tf" 
construct harbor- works (including dockj^ards) in ^ 
Province of Fukien, Japan shall be first consultei 
China subsequently undertook, among the recent agi«^ 
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att» not to seek any foreign capital for developments 
iiat province. 

rint, by diplomatic pressure an American enterprise 
I been warned away from Fukien. Then the prov- 
t was hermetically sealed against any foreign enter- 
ic. Yet the Japanese government has declared over 
I over that its policies in no way interfere with the 
Eidples of equality of opportunit>% and, after the ne- 
aations with China had been concluded, after the 
lerican notes to China and Japan had been deliv- 
X Baron Kato declared in the Japanese Diet: ''They 
e demands] include no item which is incompatible 
h the principle of territorial integrity, equal oppor- 
ities and the open door, which the Imperial Govern- 
3t have in the interest of China declared from time 
time." 

Pbe Japanese have justified each and all of the fca- 
es in their China policy by one or more of the follow- 
contentions : ( 1 ) that Japan must have room for col- 
lation, and that Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mon- 
ia are legitimate fields for her expansion; (2) that 
Mm must have room for commercial expansion, and 
China is a legitimate field for that expansion; (3) 
t in her political activities Japan is merely endeavor- 
to protect China against her ovm weakness which 
i menace at once to China and to Japan; and (-1) 
t it is Japan's duty and her purpose to maintain the 
iCe of the Far East. 

rhe purport of these propositions has been unofficially 
txxlied in a convenient phrase which has been most 
iously exploited of late: ''Japan's Monroe Doc- 
le for Asia." ' 



It matt be understood that there has been no official enuncUUon 
mj "Doctrine." 
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Mr. Hudson Maxim, Jn his book on "Defensdl 
America," '- relates how several years ago a Japine 
diplomat remarked to him that some day Japan »M 
set up a Monroe Doctrine for Asia, but that, iinH 
ourselves, Japan would be able to defend and enfw 
her doctrine. Well, the sanction of such a doctrint 
now being invoked. 

Let us examine this "Monroe Doctrine"; is tbettl 
analogy between Japan's position and altitude ^ 
regard to China — and Asia — and the position amiil 
tude of the United States in reference to the counln 
of Central and South America? Does Japan prflpfl 
to pursue a policy in relation to China and thep""* 
such as the United States has pursued under the*) 
of the Monroe Doctrine in relation to South Aroeii 
and Europe? 

The Monroe Doctrine was originally enunciatfdui 
"result of apprehensions" that a combination of En 
pean powers was about to interfere in South 
to restore the authority of Spain over colonies whidl 
by revolution effected their independence. 

We declared, not to the American states but to 
European governments, that (1) "by the free and 
dependent condition which they have assumed and ill 
tained, [the American continents] are henceforth 
to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
any European powers"; and (2) "that we should( 
sider any attempt [on the part of the European stil 
to extend their system to any part of this heniispl 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With tbe 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European si 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere." 

We sought defense — both for ourselves and for 
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tr American states. We did not endeavor in any 
r to restrain or coerce the other American states. 
Kirselves the largest, the most populous, and the rich- 
x>untry in America, we sought to protect the smaller, 
ker, less wealthy countries against foreign aggres- 
. Of course this was for our own benefit. But we 
ti for no position of special privilege for ourselves 
he expense either of these smaller nations or of 
ope. 

^pan, infinitely smaller, less populous, less rich than 
lA and India, sets herself up and demands — not of 
ope that it keep hands off, not of all Asia that it 
Elurope — but of China that she simultaneously grant 
it and special privileges to Japan and agree not to 

favors to other countries. 
an Japan set up a Monroe Doctrine — for Asia? 

Russian Empire includes 6,500,000 square miles of 
Wxaty in Asia; the British Empire includes 2,000,000 
are miles, with a population of 325,000,000. The 
U of European possessions in Asia is 9,500,000 square 
es, or more than one-half of the total area, with a 
lulation of 400,000,000, or four-ninths of the total 
^0OO,OOO• The Chinese Empire alone is territorially 
Mn times as large as the Japanese Empire; and 
na proper, i. e. the Middle Kingdom, is more than 
times the size of Japan; while China's population 
rcHn six to eight times that of Japan. Yet Japan 
:s of protecting Asia against European and other 
rign aggressions! 

t was a part of American foreign policy, and it has 
1 substantially a corollary of the Monroe Doctrine, 
: we keep out of ''entangling alliances'' and refrain 
n participation in European politics. We recog- 
d the ttatui quo in South America and declared that 
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the Monroe Doctrine was to apply to the future ody * 
Japan has made the existence of her entangling alliinot 
with one European power the diief excuse for going to 
war with another. She has upset the status quo k 
China and has made the doctrine retroactive. If she oi 
employ these instruments and doctrines today to tk 
driving out of one set of European interests, why net 
tomorrow for another? 

The United States has never asked any Amerbi 
state for special privileges or self-denying promises a 
any way comparable to those which Japan has exacted 
of China. True, we asked for and secured the Canil 1 
Zone in Panama and we have assumed a quasi-pTote^ 
torate over Haiti and San Domingo and in a sense over 
Cuba — but consider the circumstances! 

Japan is setting up this new doctrine against whom? 
Against Europe in particular — ^but in general against 
the Occident. "Asia," we are told, is to be preserved 
"for Asiatics." But what Occidental nations have inte^ 
ests in the Far East ? First Great Britain, Japan's ally. 
The British have a huge empire and enormous comlBe^ 
cial interests in Asia. Next, France — now Japaos 
temporary ally. Then, Russia — every step in whose 
China policy since 1905 has been taken with the approval 
of and hand in hand with Japan. Finally, Germany- 
all of whose possessions in the Far East have, tempo- 
rarily at least, been taken away from her. None of 
these countries, except Russia, has made any fonnrd 
move at China's expense since 1900. Not one — except 
Russia — has in recent years manifested a desire to as- 
sume political control in any part of China. The roost 
important of all. Great Britain, can be shown to be (t i 

* "With the existing colonies or dependencies of any Europe* 
power we have not interfered and shall not interfere/' 
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dly averse to burdening herself with any adminis- 
ire responsibilities in China. The United States 
possessions in the Pacific but has never attempted 
pet a territorial foothold on the continent of Asia. 
t is true that the American Monroe Doctrine has ap- 
cntly meant different things at different times and 
lifferent people; but it does not require a profound 
wledge of history to understand that certain things 
e not been done either in the name of or in spite of 
t doctrine. We have never, for instance, made par- 
ilar demands upon a neighboring state, requiring 
t it refrain from granting concessions to any third 
wer and at the same time turn over to us concessions 
eady granted to another power and give us new and 
rial privileges in addition. We have never, in time 
peace and when there was no offense on the part of 
eighbor, said: ''You are weak, your administration 
oeff ective ; therefore for your good and ours we con- 
er it our duty to come in and see to it that you 
nage your affairs as we think they ought to be 
oaged." 

¥ben we are told that Japan is simply establishing 
fooroe Doctrine for the Far East, we mav be in- 
led, or we may not, to approve. But we should not 
misled by the implication of a name. We should 
[>gnize this difference: the American Monroe Doc- 
le is defensive and all excluding; the Japanese Mon- 
Doctrine is aggressive and not self -excluding.' 
Fapan makes much of the proposition that it is her 
ire and purpose to help China, to interpret the West 
the East, to be the leader in the regeneration of Asia. 

See foftber upon ihis point Uie quotationa from Mr. Frederick 
Comick and Professor Jeremiah W. Jenki at Uie end of Uiia 
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The order is a large one. Is the undertaking practi 
Between the social and political ideas and ideals of 
Japanese and the Chinese, there is a wide gulf; the b»i 
grounds in the two countries are as unlike as are ll»w 
of the United States and Prussia. China was for» 
turies Japan's tutor in ethics, philosophy, literaturtui 
art. What Japan knows of the West she has lesraei 
only in recent years. Japan can give China lessons « 
eflSciency, in system, and in military organization; tU 
what else has she to contribute? 

Japan has no money to invest in China. Are tli 
methods which she has been pursuing likely to mab bn 
popular with the loaning countries — England, FniK 
and the United States ? Can she persuade tlietn to fi^ 
nish capital and become silent partners in her undertii 
ings? Comparing assets and liabilities, China is iKttt' 
off financially than is Japan. Japanese merchants « 
give the Chinese useful lessons in the conduct "( W 
business and cooperative enterprise, but not in coo- 
mercial honesty and routine trade. 

The Japanese have not yet worked out a haniioiuous^ 
operating, modernized governmental system for Ihtcr 
selves. Japanese politics are not free from m>hk '' 
the corrupt practices which are criticized in those ■' 
China. Japanese court procedure and administrit'- 
of justice are still below Occidental standards. J»I* 
has anything but a happy course to run in public fiiua* 
Is it to be wondered at that the Chinese hesitate tO' 
brace Japan's profession of friendship and to 
the Japanese as their political mentors and ccmi 
guides? 

Peace advocates have caught at Japan's repealed **" 
larations that her great object is to insure the 
the Far East. It can readily be demonstrated 
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tor}' that Japan has not up to date been the preserver 
peace in the Far East, but the contrary. 
rhe question of the peace of the Far East lies with 
t fate of China. If China can develop strength to 
Fend her own integrity, the peace of the Orient may 
preserved. If the partition of China once seriously 
^ns, nothing will save the Far East for the next sev- 
d decades from being a theater of aggression, cou- 
rt, and political redistribution. 

In taking advantage of the distraction of the Euro- 
an powers as she has done, Japan has upset the bal- 
ce which it was one of the principal objects of the 
wers in their activities from 1897 to 1901 to preserve, 
d she has created a situation which will almost surely 
kd to further upset as soon as the European nations 
ve concluded the war and reestablished peace among 
anselves in the West. Each and all of the treaty pow- 
\ have, under the operation of the most-favored-na- 
Q clause, the right to demand of China concessions by 
ly of compensation for what any one gets. 
The powers may, then, come forward and demand 
mpensations — always at China's expense, in spite of 
ipan*s No Trespass sign. Or, some of them may at- 
nipt to restrain Japan. Or, they may choose or find 
necessary to leave the Far East alone and let Japan 
ivsue her policies unmolested. Unless the powers do 
tcrfcre in one way or another, it would seem that one 
^two things must happen: either China will pass under 
e tutelage — if not the vassalage — of Japan ; or China 
iD have to fight to preserve herself from national ex- 
iction. 

In any case, the unfolding of Japan's Monroe Doc- 

rne policy will have very different effects in the sphere 

which it is intended to apply from those which have 
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been consequent upon the enunciation of President Mo* 
roe*s American doctrine nearly one hundred years igi 

EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE, "GETTING RID OF TBI 
UNITED STATES IN FAR EAST," BY FREDERICK 
McCORMICK. NEW YORK TIMES, MAY 16 1915. 

After the Treaty of Portsmouth, when Secretary Root U 
go the reins of power which Secretary Hay had held id Ed 
Asia, allowing Komura to seize them, and turned his attentMi 
to Latin America, the idea of a "Monroe Doctrine** for Ed 
Asia was invented in Japan. The idea was grotesque and ill 
merits rested solely in its appeal to the vanity and credoiitT 
of the great English-speaking people of America. To carry (d 
Komura's plan of state for unrestricted and indefinite eipaa- 
sion upon the continent Japan had to eliminate us — the open- 
door country. It was a kind of swallowing act, ludicrous, td 
showing that the champions of national policy were rather htii 
put in order to name Komura's plan of state before the worU 

The attempt of turning the open door into a **Monroc Doc 
trine" had its awkward side. Monroeism in the Western Ue^ 
sphere is guardianship of the weak in their right of unhtf* 
pered self-development. Japan's needs — she had everything^ 
ask — which are the soul of her policy, were the exact negitiw 
of this. Komura in the beginning declared before the Diet tk 
policy of relieving the overcrowding at home in Japan by ft* 
immigration into Korea and South Manchuria as a part of tk 
new plan of state. Not long after this began, Korea «• 
annexed! In five years Japan's immigration had eipw«W 
beyond her concessions in South Manchuria, and she has ^ 
forced upon China land and industrial rights for Japanese, d 
only throughout South Manchuria but Eastern Mongolia- 

In Latin America there is no such thing as eitrt- 
territoriality, or any division of sovereignty, or any intend 
ence of any outsiders in the foreign affairs of its countn* 
Backed by military force, Japan not only exercises but extrt* 
in China all of these, to which she adds control of all ^ 
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idusiry, and development in the line of her expansion, 
everything which China has to give, Japan, therefore, 
isguise of the ^'Monroe Doctrine" for East Asia is a 
' wolf in sheep's clothing. The absurdities of the ad- 
have prevented any authoritative enunciation of it in 
ind its most inteUigent champions grasped the nettle at 
et by admitting that from the point of view of the 
e a ^^Monroe Doctrine'* in East Asia would mean the 
3f China by Japan to the exclusion of all other States, 
the "wolf in sheep's clothing" and the *'dog in the 
' thus offered to her, the ^^Monroe Doctrine" of East 
ds out no tenable position. 

T FROM A LETTER BY PROF. JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 
SEW YORK TIMES, DECEMBER 10, 1915. 

regard to the alleged analogy between China's position 
Japan and Mexico's position in relation to the United 
[ should like to say just this: What is frequently re- 
9 as the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, if it were for the 
3n and not for the molestation of China, would not be, 
unacceptable to Americans who desire to help maintain 
^ peace in Asia. Such a doctrine was, in fact, pre- 
ind promoted by Mr. Hay and by Mr. Root. But the 
Is that certain Japanese who arc now advocating what 
I a Japanese Monroe Doctrine regarding China inject 
r arguments and policies arguments and policies which 
ns have never applied nor would they now apply toward 
in-American neighbors. China is not assisted toward 
stance of Japanese intervention by Japan's record in 
nd Southern Manchuria. Any extension of political 
' of this sort is naturally regarded in China as an 
deliberately intended, upon China's sovereignty. 




CHAPTER XIX 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

When the Russo-Japanese War broke out in W 
the United States and Japan had enjoyed a perwi 
just fifty years of close and substantially iinbtui 
friendship. A half-century before, the United Stil 
had persuaded Japan to give up her isolation, rcnfflU 
her hermit habits, and become a participant in tk! 
ciety of nations. Japan was not seeking intematifl 
relations ; she wished to be left alone. The United Stri 
forced her to accept a proffer of "firm, lasting «»■ 
cere friendship," which meant the openitig of Iter da 
and the abandoning of her long-estabiislied poli'?' 
seeking national security by avoiding internatiitnal w 
tions. 

Disgruntled and dismayed at first, the Japanese* 
determined to make the best of the new situation.' 
fore long they began to enjoy their new outlook i 
their new opportunities. Finally they came to regi 
the United States as a friend, a nation which W 4 
them a favor, a teacher, a source of new insjiiration. 

The United States first among Western nations m 
a treaty of amity with Japan (1854). It vtst 
United States which made, three years later, the ■ 
of the series of Japan's commercial treaties. The L'd» 
States was subsequently the first nation ready to g" 
Japan the revision of treaties for which she asked-' 



* Tbe United States made a trea^ terialoa with J^a ia 
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the United States that Japan's flnit formal dip- 
embassy to a Western country was sent. The 
States was foremost in giving assistance to the 
le during the period in which they were work- 
the complete recognition of their international 
y. In dealing with Japan, as with China, the 
States has heeii the last among the nations to 
' resorting to force or harsh measures. Here, as 
t, the American people have an enviable record 
itors. C'onmiodore Perry took to Japan among 
I of his government to the Kni|H;ror a complete 
* railway, an electric telegraph outfit, telescopes, 
machines, clocks, stoves, agricultural implenKnts 
chlner}', standard Ncales, maps, charts, etc. He 
-ay tracks on the shore of Vedo Bay and ran 
iiotive, which pulled real cars, demonstrating 
'first time to the astonished Japanese the power 
Ever since, we have been offering and giv- 
pan. along with China, all that either has wished 
of tlie best products — along with some not 
f Western thonglit and Western science. A 
osiderable number of Japan's m<Hit influential 
■t useful advisers, both oflicial and unoflicial, 
en Americans. 

I the United States failed and Japan succee<led 
ing up Korea, the American govenuncnt was 
with tlie Japanese success. When Japan and 
rere about to go to war over interests in Korea, 
ted States govenimenl refused to join Kngland 
Dposeil joint offer of mediation, which, had it 
lettnted, would have put restraint upim Japan. 



go into rffrct because the other powrrt were not div 

aJmiUr rerUJuiw. Hence the Brillih treatjr a( ISJU 

\y tbc fint of the trrtard tiratiea which bccaoK tffcctitv. 
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Left alone, Japan defeated China and therebj [ 
pared the way for tlie second phase of her career of 
pansion. From 1899 to 1905 the United States, 
Britain, and Japan cooperated in opposing tfaeagj 
sive movements of Russia in Manchuria — whidi w 
menace to Japan's interests more than to those of I 
other country after China. England's financiil I 
moral backing made possible Japan's attack uponi 
victory over Russia in 1904-1905, and during the' 
the sympathies of the United States were with Jfl 
and such material assistance as may come fromtbei 
jects of a neutral nation was freely given her. Bull 
the intervention of President Roosevelt and tlie aid 
other Americans at the Portsmouth conference, thei 
might easily have gone on, Japan's exhaustion hivel 
come apparent, and Japan iiltimately have beeni 
feated by Russia. If ever a country has owed in 
of gratitude to other nations, Japan owes suchi* 
to the United States and England, for the frien<y 
and assistance of these two nations have conlriW 
enormously among the elements which have mafc| 
sible Japan's rapid rise as a modern nation and a « 
power. 

Thus, Japan had up to 1905 reasons for notbinfl 
good will toward the United States, and the two cfl 
tries were at that time on the best of terms with « 
other. Since 1905 there has come a change. 

What, then, has wrought the change? AVhy ll* 
cent sporadic evidences of a decline in the conlillily 
our relations? Why have we come to distrust Jip 
What are the Japanese complaints against us! " 
is there friction and why in some quarters the assa* 
met in others by the denial, of the possibility of i* 
tween the two countries? 
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he fault lies partly with Japan and partly with the 
bed States — in proportions about which there is am- 
difference of opinion. Before considering the im- 
late causes of the difficulty it will be well to have 
uiderstanding of certain fundamental and under- 
5 facts which will show why it is essentially inevit- 
that there should be some friction between us. 
tpan is an island country. Its relation to the oon- 
it of Asia is like that of England to the continent 
Europe. In territory Japan proper embraces an 
a little larger than that of the British Isles. Its 
dation exceeds that of the United Kingdom. It has 
3f arable land. The British have long had to seek 
Kid their own borders room and opportunities for 
excess population. A seafaring people, they took 
rally and with success to the building up of an 
xe, of two empires, one territorial, the other com- 
ial. 

tuated like the English— the Japanese felt the in- 
U pressure and the outward call and have entered 
I a career of expansion. Having studied the his- 
of Europe, they have taken to applying the meth- 
>f Europe. There is a great difference, however, 
e circumstances. The English began their expan- 
in the early years of the seventeenth century and 
Japanese theirs at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
The world, in the interval, has greatly changed 
i^nditions are vastlv altered. 

Liring the fifty years in which Japan was readjust- 
lerself to the new situation which was thrust upon 
tl 1858, the people of the United States were busily 
ged in the settlement of their great West and in 
^lishing themselves as an industrial nation. Some 
^ stateamen had earlier foreseen that ultimately 
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we would have a great interest in the destinies irfi 
Pacific Ocean. But it was not until after the Japi 
defeat of China — which marked Japan's first importu! I 
step on the road toward empire — that we, throu^i 
war with Spain and the acquisition of Hawaii and I 
Philippines, acquired a political interest in the Pia 
beyond our own shores. 

John Hay saw something of what the future hid c I 
store; he had a vision of the commercial possibilitieii 
the Orient and of our needs; he realized that the ap^ 
sion of American trade interests in the Pacific % 
logical as it was right. He was at the same tinx iff 
high-minded and just statesman. He did not desinr (" I 
his country the domination of the Pacific. He was W I 
upon no political aggression. He was opposed loEi-l 
ropean, and he had no thought of American conqiiesbH- 
Asia. With the English, he looked with apprehwiB 
upon Russia's forward move as directed against CM 
and Korea and menacing Japan. He disliked tlwej 
cession-getting competition of the European natioDsl 
tween 1895 and 1898, which seemed to foresbadowf 
partition of China. 

It was for these reasons that he came fonranl in 18" | 
with his open door policy. It was on this account W I 
he led in 1900 in the endeavor to safeguard tJie tfl^l 
torial integrity of China. 

The great nations of Europe, together with i 
Japanese, accepted Secretary Hay's suggestions i 
pledged their adherence to the open door and tbelj 
tegrity of China policies, thus becoming bouii'I ^^ ^'>' 
mal diplomatic exchanges with the Ignited St;iti-. '■'' 
in some cases by notes between tliemselves, to tht>t {-"i 
icies. 
Then came the Russian advance iu Mancfauri** 
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lited Sutcs, Japan, and England protested. Japan 
I England formed the AngloJapanesi* Alliance, 
nia refused to discuss the Manclmrian question with 
NUL Japan, declaring that she was doing so in de- 
le of the open door policy, in defense of Korea's in- 
rity. in defense of China's rights in Manchuria, and 
lefense of her own future existence, took up amis 
inst Russia. The Japanese defeated the Russian 
Ka both on land and at sea, hut their victory was not 
Ibtc. Russia, though her armies were routed at 
kden, was not beaten. Then came President Roose- 
fa suggestion of a truce — ftillmvcd hy his niediation 
diicfa brought the peace of Portsmouth. 
\r the treaty RtiNsia recognized Japan's exclusive in- 
st in Korea, divided her own interests in Manchuria 
h Japan, and agreed, mutually with Japan, tu ob< 
re the open door principles. The Anglo- Japanese 
taiice was rent-wed, England rcc<»giiizing the para- 
mt interest of Japan in Korea, and both parties re- 
"nied the principles of the open door and the integ- 

uf China. The Japanese then got the Chinese to 
firm the terms of tlie Portsnioutli Treaty in so far 
i^linese territor)- and interests were concerned, and, 
ig further, drafted the secret protocols which were 
I to become a source of great embarrassment to 
na, of annoyance to other countries — especially 

I'nitcd States — and of general suspicion toward 
an. 
i> the ten years «'hich have ensued. Japan's Korean 

'':inc]iurian policies have given constantly broader 

' loiM ftf tlie existence of an imperialistic purpoise. 

I'lvtons have been confirmed by the rapid unfolding 

lapan's plans since she stepped last August into the 

■nt world wi '. 
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To disinterested observers who have followed tit, 
course of events in Manchuria, with Russia in the No| 
and Japan in the South, the two working now i 
rately, now together, the evidences lead to but onefl 
elusion: that these two countries are bent upon I 
absorption of that region. Wliether it is to be divi 
between them or all to be taken by one of 1 
whether China will be able to retain a part, remainsl 
time to tell. The Russian and the Japanese govt 
ments, though pledged to both^ approve of neitbi 
the two fundamental principles of American poliq 
the Far East — the open door and the integrity \ 
China. 

The high-handed methods by which Japan has i 
her way in the numerous controversies in which she ij 
been engaged with China almost continuously due 
these years have driven the sjinpathy of Ameriwnd 
servers to the side of China and rendered them iotipB 
onistic to Japan. In addition to the repealed insUas j^ 
of resort to force or threats of force to gain her poi* ^^ 
in JNIanchuria and in diplomatic controversies overou* |^ 
matters elsewhere, it is well known that Japan pi*™ ^ 
a double game with the Chinese government during^' K^ 
revolution, that certain Japanese officers gave assisM* ^ 
to the rebels in 1913, that the Japanese made exorltS* \,-^ 
demands for indemnity for the losses to their trsiie"'* IkJi 
sionedby the Chinese Revolution, and that they havtp S^ 
obstacles in the way of the success of the new gon* ^ , 
ment. Last of all. there has come tlie conquest of S* ^ . 
tung and the subsequent attack, through the IVflff ^, 
one Demands, upon China's sovereigntj-. bid 

There is, however, as between the United Stata* ^ 
Japan, another side to the account. The Japanese'*' ^^ 
their grievances against the United States. 
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To the fundamental fact referred to earlier in this 
hftpter — ^that Japan requires room for her excess pop- 
imtion and outlets for her expanding commerce — ^we 
Rort link another consideration which is inherent and of 
ievitable consequences. The Japanese are one of the 
mudest and probably the most sensitive of nations. In 
ddition, they are polite — very polite. Chivalry is a 
Murt of their social code. Japanese chivalry is, however. 
Kit unlike diivalry as it was practiced in medieval Eu- 
rope, a code which calls for a very nice regard for equals 
but not so much consideration for inferiors. 

We of the United States are not conspicuously po- 
ite. Our methods have a directness which is often dis- 
Mioerting, especially so to people used to formality and 
Imborate courtesy. The more sensitive the people whom 
« are addressing, the greater the likelihood that they 
iB take offense — even though we mean no offense. 
^^ have been brusque with some countries and they have 
^ minded. We have been anything but polite in 
DEie of our dealings with the Chinese, and they have not 
tiiered very much about it.^ But when we became 
polite to the Japanese, they minded. Both proud 
d sensitive, used to politeness between equals, the Jap- 
C3e, finding us impolite, have been hurt and incensed. 
^ l>c treated impolitely was to be treated as inferiors. 
^•^ Japanese consider themselves the superiors of other 
[•^tital nations. They have even taken exception to 
^^^g classed as "Orientals." They reason as follows: 
^^e we not won our way into the family of nations? 
^Ve we not defeated a great Western nation in battle? 
"^ 'We not and have we not demonstrated ourselves the 
^*%ls in civili i id hievement of the white races ? 
** we to sta t i ilt of impolite treatment, of dis- 

^be Bojcott of 1905 was « notable exception. 
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criminatory legislation which conveys the implicatit 
that we are Inferior or undesirable and puts us in a ocn- 
nion class with other Orientals? 

The laws of the United States authorize tlie nalui^ 
ization of white men and black men as American rifr 
zens. Our courts have classed Japanese as of Uie vd- 
low race and therefore not entitled to the privileged 
naturalization. This, however, was not enough. Afta 
our annexation of Hawaii, Japanese immigrants b^ 
to come to our shores in increasing numbers. Most 4 
these newcomers settled in the western coast stales. JuS 
as the influx of the Chinese half a century before bJ 
resulted in a competition in the labor market which If^ 
to agitation by the labor elements in the western stita 
which ultimately resulted in our Chinese exclusion 
there soon sprang up an anti-Japanese agitatrt 
chiefly in Cahfornia. This agitation arose out of 
economic situation. It is true, there is somethinj? ^ 
race prejudice in it — but that was not the orijrin "jf 
the difficulty. We had welcomed the Japanese getitlf 
men who came among us, the diplomats and sbukiA 
just as we welcome the Chinese of the same classes 
we have gotten on well with them. It was the 
into competition of the Japanese laborer and the 
ican laborer that caused trouble. Race prejutlice 
evoked and made an instrument in the battle whidi 
white laborer began to wage against the new com] 
The people of the United States, the people of Cali 
nia did not mean to insult the Japanese nation, 
the methods which the people of California used 
impolite and were taken by the Japanese a» 
insult. 

The San Francisco School Board was prevailed 
by local influences to make rulings which discrimli 
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painst Japanese — no, against all Orientals — to the ex- 
nt of requiring that they attend schools separate from 
ose attended by white children. 

The immediate contention was settled by the inter- 
ntion of President Roosevelt in 1907. It was agreed 
ftween the San Francisco School Board and Mr. 
oosevelt that the former should require examinations 

all "alien" children and might, if they were above 
n years of age, send them to a special school. No spe- 
Bc mention was made of "Japanese." At the same 
ne the President undertook to secure by some method 
limitation of Japanese immigration. 
In pursuit of this policy, and with the approval of 
ipan, there was inserted in our new Immigration Act 

February 25, 1907, a clause providing that the Presi- 
«t might refuse entrance to the United States to cer- 
tn classes of immigrants. Then by the so-called ''gen- 
snen's agreement" * between the two countries, the 
tpanese government undertook to prevent the emigra- 
m% from Japan of laborers seeking to go to the United 
mtes. There was thus avoided on the part of the 
Eiited States any specific discrimination against Jap- 



^Vben, soon after this, the Japanese government un- 
n€x>k to revise its commercial treaties with European 
iUitries to replace treaties which were expiring in 1911, 
r^uested the American government to negotiate for 
^ revision of the United States-Japanese Treaty. Al- 
^ugh the American treaty was not to expire until 
12, our government promptly acceded to the Jap- 
CiK request, thus enabling Japan to put her new tariffs 
^> effect earlier than she xould otherwise have done, 
the treaty which was then drawn up and ratified 

^90S. 
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no mention was made of the immigration question, 
in an appended declaration the Japanese Plenipol 
tiary affirmed on behalf of his government that Ja| 
was "fully prepared to maintain with equal effecti 
ness the limitation and control which they have for 
past three years exercised in regulation of emigrat 
of laborers to the United States." 

The 1907 settlement of the school question did 
however, end the anti-Japanese agitation, and 
methods were employed in California to make the Jap- 
anese uncomfortable. Finally, in Januarj', 1913, ran 
ous anti-Japanese bills, in all about forty, were intru- 
duced in the California legislature. The legislal 
adjourned in March for a month's recess. Reports 
these bills went to Tokyo and throughout Uie l. 
States. In Japan the jingo press began to talk 
and in the United States the Eastern newspapers 
nounced the California legislature and the people 
California, Certain observers have declared that it »« 
the Japanese threats and the Eastern criticism tb" 
crystallized the determination of the California legi*l»- 
ture to pass some of these bills. Be that as it niiv. * 
spite of threats and protests, in spite of Presidtiil ^^ - 
son's representations and of Mr. Bryan's perMn.: 
peal, the legislature passed that one of the bill> \" ■i - 
most exception was taken, namely, the Hem.^'>' 
Bill — which provided that ahens not eligihif i " 
zenship should not hold or acquire land in C«lrf' 
nia, and the Governor signed the act on M»f 
1913. 

The actual provisions of this law were framed in 
a way as to contain no express reference to Ji| 
and thus not to constitute in form a di; 
against Japanese. They read as follows: 
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etion 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship under the laws 
e United States may acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit, and 
it real property, or any interest therein, in this state in 
ame manner aqd to the same extent as citizens of the 
d States, except as otherwise provided by the laws of this 

rtion S. All aliens other than those mentioned in Section 
this act may acquire, possess, enjoy and transmit real 
»rty or any interest therein, in this state in the manner 
be extent and for the purposes prescribed by any treaty 
xisting between the government of the United States and 
stion or country of which such alien is a citizen or sub* 
and not otherwise, and may, in addition thereto, lease 
in this state for agricultural purposes for a term not 
iing three years. 

le Japanese public was greatly incensed and there 
again talk in the Japanese press of war. It was 
71 in the Far East, and it has recently been de- 
d in Congress, that the United States military 
s in the Philippines were apprehensive of a descent 

the Islands and that they were in constant readi- 
for action. Viscount Chinda, the Japanese Am- 
^r at Washington, made repeated representa- 

to Mr. Bryan, and the matter was discussed be- 
a the two for over a year. The correspondence in 
ase was, upon the suggestion of Japan, made pub- 
I June, 1014. The two governments had at one 
entertained a proposal to conclude a special con- 
on to cover the case, but when the Okuma Cabinet 
tied office in Japan in April, 1014, it was, appar- 
, averse to this. It had been proposed also, and 
s popularly expected for a long time, that the Jap- 
^ would bring a test case into the United States 
s to test the constitutionality of the law. Japan 



nd tberrir 
■ing uM 
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declined to follow this course, on the ground that tk 
issue lay between the two governments, and was tbm- 
fore properly amenable to diplomatic processes: lad 
that, inasmuch as the burden of such litigation w«s a* 
put upon other aliens, the very fact of resorting to it 
would be to the disadvantage of Japanese and tberrir 
constitute a discrimination. It was even sugj 
a counterproposal that legal procedure looking 
preservation of treaty rights ought to be initial 
the United States government. 

The treaty clause to which the Japanese lookfd fi' 
their rights reads as follows; 

Article 1. The citizens or subjects of each of the HigtiC* 
trading Parties shall have liberty to enter, travel, and rti 
in the territories of the other to carry on trade. wholes»fc< 
retail, to own or lease and occupy houses, manufactorie*. *i 
houses and shops, to employ agents of their choice, tc M 
land for residential and commercial purposes, and gewr«IlT 
do anything incident to or necessary for trade upon thr tf 
terms as native citizens or subjects, sutnnitting thcmitt) 
to the laws and regulations there established. 

They shall not be compeUed, under any pretext whsltfer," 
pay any charges or taxes other or higher than thow Uut 
or may be paid by native citizens or subjects.' 

Articles IV and XIV of the treat}' guarantee rtcif 
rocal "most-favored-nation treatment" in commerce*'' 
navigation. Nothing is specified, however, as 
holding of the land for agricultural purposes. 
Court would have to rule as to whether 
purposes" include agricultural, and perhaps as 
authority of the state legislature. It is not likdf 

■ Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, United SUte>-Jaf«^| 
luary Si, 1911. (Proclaimed on April 5, 1911-} 
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<be Uw wmild be ckclared unconstitutional- — hut if it 
"^cTc, other laws, butli federal and state, would be called 
in question. 

As the sponsors for the legislation pointed out to Mr. 
Sr^'an, the California statute is so drawn that it docs 
not in itself discriminate against Japanese; it applies 
Squally and alike to all "aliens ineligible to citizenship"; 
■od the (inalificatinns as to eligibility to citizenship have 
•e^n cstabtisbed by the federal government. 

This does not alter the fact that as between the 
i.lcd States and Japan the law raises an issue. Tl»e 
u«stion of iliscriminatifpn against Japanese, or against 
Boplc of any other nation, is a (juestion which involves 
•C whole Ignited States, and laws whose practical ef- 
fect is that of discrimination raise an issue for which 
fe« people discriminated against hold the United States 
Esponsihic. 

It is the establishing of distinctions that annoys the 

M'panese. They care a very great deal for what they 

»«wider their rights. Thej' are sensitive to anything 

i^icfa appears to them to affect their national honor. 

liej' object to any barriers which establish for them 

leu favorcil treatment than that acconlcil to other 

^tions. They insist upon recognition of tlie etimplete 

1 1 equality of Japan and Japanese subjects with 

- r states and other nations. 

i'be point at issue is thus clear, but the problem is 
*t the less complicated, Pnlitically. there is the ques- 
'-'«i of the right of the United States to make discrinu- 
*-4orj' immigration laws, ami of the expedicncj* of do- 
>S so ; Uiere is the question of the respective rights of 
^4:^ federal and the state governments in dealing with 
11"!. Eknnomically, there is the nucstion of compe- i 
uu. Sociologically, Uicre is the question of race J 



I 



I 
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prejudice. This is the hardest of all to deal with. 1 
may coerce states by legislation, you may regulated 
petition. But you cannot eliminate race prejudica 
cept by educational, affecting psychological, pro 
— if then. It is suggested by some authorities thai I 
prejudices are due to ineradicable physiological d 
ences. This much is certain : it is futile for the p 
of the other parts of the United States, who have 
Japanese problem among themselves, to rail at the f 
pie of the west coast and denounce them as uni 
able and unthinking — just as futile as for the Xa 
erner to condemn and scold the Southerner for his fi 
ing with regard to the negro problem. Races c 
race prejudices exist. We cannot eliminate races, 
may be able to resolve the prejudices — but not by i 
legislation or judicial interpretation, and not in ti 
Tlie California legislation may be verj' unwise; iiai 
was passed may be very regrettable. But the Japi 
problem is for the United States a far greater pro 
than that of resolving these inmiediate difficulties 
it will have to be dealt with in a greater way than 
denunciation and coercion. The problem of Japia 
immigration and the rights of Japanese in the Uoi 
Stales will have to be worked out on a basis of ptlia 
and by a process of real education of the public an k 
sides. 

The Japanese government is not desperaldy id 
tous that its subjects shall possess the privilege of In 
ing land in California. Japan's interests do iwt lie 
this side of the Pacific. The Japanese govenuneDll 
no desire to encourage emigration of its subjects * 
foreign soil, still less to encourage their expatr 
Expansion in Asia, colonization under the Ja[»« 
flag, are what it seeks to promote — and for this fi 
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■e Korea and South Manchuria are at Japan's dis- 
The Japanese government, like the German, 
to keep its subjects within its dominions. But 
ir California issue supplii Japan with a convenient 
Bticml weapon. This it can hold over the head of 
f American government — and it has done so — caus- 
f tfie latter nervousness and embarrassment. This it 
m aae to divert the attention of the American people 
m the Far East. When we incline to become queru- 
if on the subject of the open door, Japan can say: 
iOok at your own discriminatory legislation.*' When 
presume to complain of Japan's treatment of the 
oiiese, Japan can refer us to the beam in our own 
s. Above all, the Japanese are determined that we 
ill not interfere with them in their Asian policies — 
d to that end they will make the most of such situa- 
■» within our borders as may serve to put us on 
^ defensive and keep our thoughts on our own side 
the Pacific. 

^i the same time, ironically enou^, the character of 
fan's activities, rather than any inclination of ours 
interfere in the afi^airs of other people, is what keeps 
Sing our attention to the far side of the Pacific. The 
(MUiese advance in Manchuria ser>Td, until August, 
14, perhaps more efi^ectively than did any other fea- 
7^ in contemporary developments, to keep our atten- 
m critically fixed upon problems of Far Eastern 
Ktics. 

Kew problems as between ourselves and Japan have 
A created as a result of Japan's conquest of Ger- 
my's holdings in China and the German colonies in 
s^ Pacific, and through Japan's recent diplomatic vic- 
y over China. 
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Their descent upon Kiaochow, together with the 
clared reasons for that action and the subsequenl 
crease in Japan's naval and military appropriati 
have given rise to renewed apprehensions. The 
tion of the German islands brings Japan neam 
holdings in the Pacific. 

If Japan has felt it necessary to drive the 
from Shantung and the islands of the Pacific iu oric 
to remove a menace to her own security and to insm 
the peace of the Far East, may she not feel that 
must drive the Americans from the Philippines to 
same end? 

Must not the American possession of the Philip] 
be a menace in the eyes of Japanese strategists Ifi 
security of Japan and Japan's policies? Are not 
Philippines the vulnerable spot at which the Ja] 
can strike the United States, either tentatively— in 
plomacy — or actually — with armed force? It matltn 
not whether the Japanese "want" the Philippines. TV 
United States did not want them — but we took tiws- 
We did not need them, but we have them. If Jap" 
feels that our possession of them is a menace to \«t.^ 
will wish that menace removed. Should she cfflidni 
to strike us, she would as a matter of course seiie &* 
and then it would be the unpleasant and difficult id 
of the United States to fight on the offensive for tiff 
recovery. It may or may not be true that we ifo "' 
■want the Philippines, or that we would profit ly ^■■-'^ 
rid of them; we would, nevertheless, resent an! r---'^ 
any effort to take them away from us. The sawt 'o 
of reasoning might be appHed, though with less 
diate significance, to the case of the Hawaiian 

From the point of view of legitimate needs. Ji 
can witli far more reason claim the Philippines 
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essary and natural field for Japanese civilizing ac- 
ties than can we for ours. As to Hawaii : Honolulu 
»100 miles from San Francisco and 8,200 from Yoko- 
OMu If, from the point of view of naval strategy, we 
d the Hawaiian Islands as a defensive outpost and 
l-Pacific naval base, may not the Japanese feel the 
d for themselves of the same islands for the same 
rposes? 

Fapan has her grievances against the United States, 
we have shown above, and recently no less re- 
msible men than Count Okuma, the Premier, and 
ron Shibusawa, the foremost financier of the £m- 
e, have openly declared that the United States must 
nd its methods in dealing with the Japanese as a 
>ple and must recognize Japan's determination to 
dominate in the commercial development of the Far 
«t. 

We have seen elsewhere how the conclusion of the 
ent Japanese-Chinese agreements affects adversely 
least one American attempt at investment and how 
pan*8 policies run counter at many points to the tra- 
kmal policy of the United States in China, 
[t has been suggested, also, that, just as surely as 
pan's trade is by political fostering enabled to gain 
artificial and disproportionate increase in China's 
rkets, or as the commerce of other nations is actually 
ven away or excluded from China, just so surely will 
r United States be prominent among the sufi^erers, 
1 just so surely will the likelihood of friction among 
'. nations be increased, not only in the Far East but, 
an indirect result, in the Western Hemisphere as 
D. 

Eiconomic, commercial, racial, and political features 
1 considerations; the facts of competition; and di- 
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versity in ideals enter into the problem of Jan 
American relations. The private persons, the i 
ties, the statesmen in both countries who are intd 
in the furtherance of tlie cause of amicable rell 
must bring themselves to an understanding of the i 
and must face the realities. Sentimental tlieoq 
the exchange of pretty compliments and pohte 4 
ances of mutual good will ; the publication of DOU 
pleasing truths; campaigns of education by infl 
and expurgated accounts — in essence a process oj 
liberate deception; magnification of historical vi 
with a view to establishing by implication a diaa 
for contemporary Tightness and righteousness— 1| 
ical non sequitur; dogmatic optimism; denunciatii 
those who — being inquisitively and analytically m 
■ — refuse to accept mere assurances as conclusive;^ 
processes may postpone possible clashes, but Ihey] 
not remove the latent and potential causes of ftid 
inherent in the respective situations, the economic m 
and the diversity in institutions, ideals, and as]Uin 
of our two peoples. 1 

Nothing but honest education, an approximalid 
like standards and ideas, fairness, patience. sjTiip4 
recognition, on each side, of the political necessitMi 
the legitimate interests of the other, and muhttlj 
termination neither dehberately to give nor delibeBl 
to take offense will enable the people of the ^m 
States and of Japan — while continuing in the couti^ 
competition and rivalry which they must inevitabij^ 
sue — to remain friends and at peace. 
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N KATO ON JAPAN^S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CALI- 
FORNIA QUESTION 

tract from a speech by Baron Kaio^ Japanese Mimsier of 
jm Affairs^ at a dinner given by the Asiociaiian Concordia 
nor of Professor ShaUer Mathews and Dr. Sydney L. 
k (February 10, 1916). 

at [California] question is not, I believe, of any great im- 
noe so far as the material interests involved are con- 
1; nor do I believe that it will lead to any really serious 

between the two nations. Nevertheless, the question, I 
confess, is a very irritating one to the Japanese. • . • 
lat we regard as very unpleasant about the California 
on is the discrimination made against our people in dis- 
on to some other nations. We would not mind disabilities 
f were equaUy applicable to all nations. We are not vain 
h to consider ourselves at the very forefront of civiliza- 
we know that we still have much to learn from the West, 
re may be pardoned if we think ourselves ahead of any 

Asiatic people and as good as some of the European 

IS. 

t questions like this require time to settle. It must at the 
time be remembered that we cannot rest satisfied until this 
on is finally and properly settled. I have, however, no 

that, as the American and Japanese Governments are 
ted by a genuine desire to come to an amicaUe agreement, 
uestion under consideration will ultimately be satisfac- 

solved. 



CHAPTER XX 

CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES 

The people of the United States began to take n 
interest in China just a century and a quarter iga 
when, in 1784, our traders first reached Canton in tie 
fast sailing ship, Empress of China. We began oar 
relations with Japan just one-half that time ago. Wt 
assumed our first ohligations in the PhiHppines lessthm 
twenty years ago. Now there are about 4,000 Amen- 
cans in China, some 1,600 in Japan, and about 8jW 
civilians and 12,000 soldiers in the Philippines. 

We went to the Far East last among the six Wi 
peoples who have influenced its course of mocleni 
velopment. We were not at the beginning, nor 
we been at any time since, moved by the spirit of 
quest and exploitation. Our interests have been 
mercial, our disposition friendly, our inclination toi 
helpfulness. Some of our statesmen, though appai 
none too many, have seen the great importance 
the Pacific is destined to have for us. SecreUn' 
ard, in referring particularly to the great coi 
future which he believed was to be realized by the VnA 
States, said: "The Pacific Ocean, its shores, itsislan* 
and the vast regions beyond, will become tlie chief »t, 
ater of the world's great hereafter." Secretary 
fifty years later had a large and clear vision of 
future importance of the Far East. 

One feature particularly has characterized the •*■ 
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e of our ^vemmcnt toward the cnuntrics of Uic 
• East, from first to last — that of persistent good 
Without disparagement to others, it may fairly 
dainicil for our jHilitical activities in the Orient that 
f have been less oj>en to and less subjected to crili- 
a from the point of view of the East than have been 
K of any other nation. Our diplomats have made 
le errors, but they have [>een errors, generally, on the 
( of too great, rather than too little, international 
bearance — errors on the side of humanity. What 

have gotten we have gotten by straightforward 
Jiods; what has been ours to give we have given 
riy, with almost unstudied, and in some cases qucs- 
labte, generosity. Along with the British we stand 
Sminent as instructors of the Orient in the mysteries 

advantages of Western civilization. Along with 
D, we have stood as friends and helpers of the peo- 
i of the East, especially the Chinese, in momenta of 
mal disorder and external crisis. 
eventy years ago Caleb Cushing was given instruc- 
la for negotiating, and he did negotiate, our first 
ty with China, that of 1814. The letter which Cush- 

liore, written by the President of the United States 

directed to the Emperor of China, stands as an cx- 
t in the annals of American diplomacy, of whidi. 
Bite of its patronizing naivete, Americans may well 
■■id.' Ainong other things President Tyler said : 

^Ptay words are that tbr goTcmmcnta of two such great. 
Uliu khould be iLt prncT. . . . 

hm thall bi.' rules, tu that the traders shall not break your 
and our laws. . . . Let tlit-rc be no unfair advantage on 

n* writer is not onawarc of the fact that thli docanent has 
it on the |)art uf wore Uian ooe critk^ 



I 
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either side. , . . We shall not take the part of evU doer*. 
shall not uphold them that break your laws. 

Along with this, more dignified but in the I 
straightforward vein, Webster's letter of instrafl 
to Gushing: 

You will say . . . that you would deem yourself quit* 
worthy to appear before His Majesty, as peace bearer fn 
great and powerful nation, if you should do anything » 
religion or against honor, as understood by the gottr. 
and people of the country from which you come. . . . Vo 
represent, nevertheless, that you are directed to pay to J 
Majesty . . . the same marks of respect and homage n 
paid by your government to [other governments]. 



The spirit of these letters has been the spirit of i 
later diplomacy — a bit patronizing, but sincerely ' 
disposed, sympathetic, tolerant, generous. 

The United States Had been last, in everj' case, to 
sort to force or harsh measures with Cliina, mi I 
United States has invariably stood against any wf 
ment which looked toward impairing the terrilM 
sovereignty of China. In 1900, when China stool I 
fore the world a guilty culprit— both perpctwtflU 
victim of the Boxer eflFort to destroy the le^ptifW 
John Hay, as Secretary of State, was able and pi* 
to declare it the policy of the United States "to * 
a solution which will bring about permanent peaw 
safety to China, preserve China's territorial and 
istrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to fi 
powers by treaty and international law, and safe) 
the principle of equal and impartial trade with all 
of the Chinese Empire." 

Our treatment of China, however, and our alt 
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the CSiiiiese people in their own land must be 
uished from our actions in dealing with Chinese 
*ants. The treatment whidi we have accorded 
:hinese who have come and others who have 
to come to us has in various ways laid us open 
brought upon us just reproach. Having at one 
one so far as to declare in a treaty with China 
8) that emigration and immigration^ were nat^ 
^hts of all mankind, we later step by step receded 
hiat position until we had arrived at a policy of 
> exclusion — ^which, as represented in our latest 
ion, prohibits entrance to practically all Chinese 
s, in fact to all but students, officials, and mer- 
OuT anti-Chinese legislation, unlike our anti- 
!se, is specific As with the Japanese, we do not 
;^hinese to naturalize as United States citizens; 
Dther matters where there is a distinction we dis- 
ite against the Chinese more than against the 
»e. At the same time there has been little com- 
from the Chinese against our laws except as to 
thod of their administration. The Chinese gov- 
it was not in former days disposed to pay mudi 
3n to the interests or fate of those of its subjects 
ose to wander beyond the confines of the Middle 
3m. In recent years, however, seeing how other 
ies protect their citizens abroad, there has begun 
w among the Chinese people an inclination to 
Dtice of harsh, discriminatory and unjust treat- 
>f their fellow-citizens. (Thus the Boycott of 
But as far as the law itself is concerned, the 
e government has accepted our view as to what 
r necessities in the case — and there is no Chinese 

treaty goaranteed, however, onlj moat-f avored-nation prhri- 
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problem to bother us in the domestic phases of our fw- 
eign policy. 

Turning then to our dealings with China on Chiia'i 
side of the Pacific : It was in the making of the IW 
American treaty with China, in 1844, that for the 1-" 
time a clear and specific agreement as to extraterritc'i 
jurisdiction was sought and obtained from China. -1 
the same time we agreed to prohibit American citm^ j 
from engaging in the opium trade which was ocwax' i 
ing China much annoyance. In our next treaty i 
China (1858). we included the clause which pro 
for religious toleration. Our legation at Peking n 
established shortly after 1860. With the appeartnoiftj 
the Chinese capital of our second minister, Anson Buffn 
lingame, a new chapter in Far Eastern diplonaiytB 
begun. Burlingame became the champion of i p 
of concerted action on the part of the powers, ttAm 
the same time he pleaded from first to last, ekx 
and not without effect, for a "square deal" forC 
and the Chinese people. So completely did he fin ' 
confidence of his colleagues that Mr. Robert HsriiifrtJ 
terwards Sir Robert) suggested and the Chinese J'''|||| | 
ernment requested that he go as a special envoy to 4 ij^ 
Western powers to present China's cause and >4' Iji 
treaty revision and amentbiient. Burlingame gi"*" 'fa 
life to that mission. His conception of what shouU" ^ | 
the relations of the United States and China wm"I^ l»» 
ten into our treatj' of 1868. His death while sff'* l^ 
China should be remembered in connection with tWi ^ j 
another worthy servant of two governments, the H* i^ 
W. W. Rockhill, who, having been appointed sp** ^ , 
adviser to the President of China, and having jW" '^ 
for Peking, died at Honolulu a few months agow kt| 
on his way to his post. tp 
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lefore Burliiij^ame had left the employ of his own 
emnient. he and other ^Vniericans rendered China 
sffective service in the assistance whicli tiiey gave 
[ctting the powers to put an end to the soK»iled 
die trade" which had had Macao, the Portuguese 
t on tlie South China nmst, as its base. 
iter BurHngame's death the practice of concerted 
Dti l>etwt*n the powers in their activities at Peking 
into disregard. By 1883 it had practically been dis- 
led. Independent action by the British, the rise of 
Wide imperialisni, the forward niovcnient of France 
ndo-China, tlie sweep of Russia over eastern Siberia 

ber pressure toward ice-free waters on the Pacific. 

finally tlic scramble for concessions which marked 
jrcam 1805-1808, culminating in the (icmuin, the 
sian. the French, and the British territorial leases. 
ked a coinplete return to individualism. The par- 
ti of China seemed to impend. It was then that. 
Ugh the Sjjanish-Amcrican War. the United 
«s acquired a territorial interest in tlte Oriental side 
ie Pacific, and it was after we had taken the Philip- 
a that Secretary Hay came forward in 1809 with 
enunciation of the open door policy. In 1900 he 
Ml to this, as has l)een indicated above, the principle 
rcscr\-ing China's integrity and trj-ing to insure the 
« of the Orient. From 1899 to' 1918 the United 
es government took an active interest in the pri^ 
of forwarding American interests in China while 
M; same time safeguarding Chinese interests. We 
! considered in pr««<ling chapters the circumstances 
be enunciation of the open door and the integrity 
%ina policies, and have traced some of the vieissi- 
s that have attended American efforts on behalf of 
e policies. 
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The feature of the greatest permanent consi 
in the history of our relations with China is to be ft 
in the record of the contribution which ^Vmericans hiw 
made to education. Both in China and in the United 
States a very great number of the young men of 
who have had a Western education have come 
American teachers. The first students sent abroad 
the Chinese government came to the United Stato. 
Now the Tsing Hua students, scholarship men from tiv 
provinces, and many privately supported students < 
to this country. There are at present between 9 
and eight hundred Chinese students in American 
versities. There are more American missionaries 
teachers in China than hail from any other single c 
trj'. Of the five thousand two hundred Protestant 
sionaries in China more than two thousand are 
cans — and the majority of these are engaged in n 
ical or educational work. We have put into the edi 
tion of new China more money, more plants, and a 
teachers than has any other foreign countrj''. The gl 
Chinese diplomat, Li Hung-chang. and the enligbta 
Manchu administrator, Tuan Fang, expressed their i 
qualified approval of the work of American educal 
and educational establishments in China. It was 
American who first translated International Law 
the Chinese. It was an American who was the M 
president of the Imperial University at Peking. It 
was an American who established the scliool s^Tttcni o/ 
the province of Chili, the model for the rest of CIbihi 
under Yuan Shih-kai as viceroy. An American fc«* 
been the chief constitutional adviser to the Chinese gt*' 
eminent during the period of the making of the ne* 
constitution. 

In 1907 we arranged for the return of that poi 
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if our share of the Boxer indemnity which had not been 
Enquired to meet claims presented. This reduced Chi- 
ta's obligations by some $ 10,000,000. The Chinese ap- 
plied this money to the founding and endowing of the 
Fting Hua College at Peking, an institution which de- 
rates itself to the preparation of Chinese students for 
mtrance to American universities, and to the endowing 
if scholarships to be held in the United States by stu- 
lents sent from that institution. There are now at 
Fsing Hua alone some twenty-five American instruc- 
tors and there are others in practically every other im- 
portant school in the country. 

Having thus deliberately taken a leading place 
imong those who have placed Western thought and ideas 
it the disposal of the Chinese, we cannot escape the im- 
plication of moral obligations which follows. For what 
lew China does we are in a sense responsible. To the 
xmfidence which the Chinese have in us we owe some- 
iung. Having assumed a position of informal guard- 
inship it behooves us to realize that such a position 
reates an expectation of at least active sympathy when 
be ward has difficulties thrust upon him. And having 
[wtered a disposition of good will on the part of this 
irjikening nation toward ourselves, a disposition which 

both a moral and a business asset, it becomes a matter 
otb of duty and of common sense that we should not, 
Y an attitude of indifference at moments of crisis, al- 
}fw all this to become for ourselves and for the Chi- 
ese so much labor lost. 

Numerous activities of non-political and non-relig- 
itu origin may be cited as illustrating the attitude of 

sutual cordialitv which exists between the two coun- 

» 

lies. Conspiaious among these in recent years stands 
he Famine Relief in the Hwai River region, and, grow- 
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ing out of that, the making of plans for a huge conserr- 
ancy undertaking. There are parts of China in whkfc 
famines have been of periodica! recurrence. These fi 
ines have almost invariably been due to floods. In 
years 1911, 1912, and 1913 there were especially 
famines in what is known as the Hwai River area, e 
bracing parts of the provinces of Kiangsu and Anhil 
There was organized at Shanghai an Internatioi 
Committee for Famine ReUef. The secretarj- of I 
committee was an American, and the majority of I 
more active workers on his staff were Americans. Tfc 
greater portion of the money secured for relief 
from the United States and Canada. More importadi 
however, the American Red Cross Society sent cot 
engineer to make a study of the flooded region and 
if the floods might be prevented. 

The survey of this engineer, Mr. C. D. Jameson. 
reported to the Chinese government — with recoi 
dations for conservancy measures. A project was 
for raising $20,000,000 as a loan to China, the I< 
be secured in the United States, for the construi 
of conservation works. At this point, a special «i 
neering commission was sent from the United Si 
in 1914 to go further into the engineering probls 
The plans are not yet completed, hut the project so fw 
as it has gone is an American project, and if carrin! 
into effect should mean a big American interest, philtit- 
thropically conceived but commercially carried out. 
the Yangtse Valley. 

Of greater immediate consequence has been Ibe 
sistance which the American govenmient and 
have given toward the consummation by the 
government of the great opium reform. This begu 
a way with the investigations made by the United 
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1904, lookiiiff to the suppression of opium cnnsumj)- 
m in the Philippines. In 100(1 the Empress Dowager 

China ivined an edict c<mtem plating the complete 
ippression of the use of opium in China within a period 
' ten years. Other edicts followed at intcn'aU. An 
[Tccment was made with the British govcnuiient in 
W8 looking to the ultimate discontinuance of the ex- 
>rt of opium from Imlia to China. At the instance of 
r United States government an International Opium 
□oimission met at Shanghai in 1009. After that the 
'nite<l States and the Dutch governments took the 
•d in a series of conferences which met at The Hague 
I de\'ise means for international co<>peratton in regu- 
ting tlie opium trade. In the inter\'al the Chinese 
mmmcnt pushed the internal reform. In 1911. 
reat Britain agreed to a reduction nf tlic annual ex- 
Hi from India which would mean total cessation of 
e trade in 1917. The Chinese government was so suo 
■sful in its own measures that hy the end of 1018 one* 
ilf the provinces had been cleared of opium. In this 
mestic campaign, the mainspring of the movement, 
e gadfly to the Chinese administration has been an 
merican missinnar}'. Finally, toward the end of 1918, 
B Britisli government agreed to measures which meant 
^l•eedy termination of the trade from India, without 
>i the Chinese efl'orts could never become completely 

^ '-iisful. The success of China in suppressing the 
ktive growing and nmstimption nf opium is the most 
riking bit nf evidence which can be cited in support of 
le contention that China still retains the power to 
Borne back," which she has repeatedly manifested, after 

kmg period of -itagnation and decadence. The re- 

61 could not luive been achie\"eil, however, without 
■ssistance of foreign nations, and in the giving 
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of this the United States has taken a leading 

We were able to do China a valuable service in U14i 
The various governments had presented to the CI 
government bills for damages sustained by their flA^j 
jects during the revolution of 1911 and the rebelfan 
1918. Some of these nations filed accounts calling ftfj 
compensation for indirect as well as direct danagei 
The American government secured the cooperation rfj 
the British government for supporting the resistii«| 
which the Chinese, not unnaturally, made to these lit 
ter claims. This position won the day — and there w« 
thus saved to the Chinese several million dollars wW 
would otherwise have been charged against their fir 
ready empty treasury. 

In commerce we have not made the most of our of 
portunities. We early developed a prosperous trai 
in which large consignments of American furs wot 
exchanged for Chinese tea and silks. Later the cottot 
trade developed large proportions. The trade was ca^ 
ried in American ships, the fast sailing clippers whkl 
made the American merchant marine important before 
the Civil War. Since the war our merchant mari» 
has faded away, and our trade has not kept pace, reii- 
tively, with that developed by several other coon- 
tries. 

There was a time when we were second — ^yieldin? 
place only to Great Britain — in the carrying trade will 
China. Now, much even of our own wares is carnrf 
in Japanese ships. British, G^erman, and Japanese ves- 
sels greatly outnumber ours in all Far Eastern ports. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century we ^ 
second in the total import and export trade of Chi^ 
which then centered at Canton. In 1905 we nnl^ 
third in imports to China and fourth in exports (^ 
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lima. Ill liU'J uc ranked liltli in C'liinas inij)orts» 

ongkonj^, Japan, the United Kingdom, and India 

itranking us. We were also fifth in China's exports, 

^kong, Japan, Germany, and Russia being ahead 

There is no good reason why we should not, if 

markets were properly pushed, rank consistently 

in both. The proximity of Japan gives her, of 

^ an advantage over all competitors; but our own 

'crence to overseas markets and foreign interests 

,^ ly is chiefly responsible for the fact that we lag 

^^ilind. Although we are doing an increasing business 
kerosene oil and related products, in tobacco products, 
in sewing machines, our cotton piece goods trade 
suffered greatly in the competition of recent years 
id mi^t be improved — and there are various other 
in which we might be developing a large Chinese 
le. 
We mi^t also, if we chose« find in China a great 
'ket for capital, both for private industrial enter- 
and for governmental pur|)oses. 
China first became a borrowing countrj'' at the time 
the Chino- Japanese War, twenty years ago. Eng- 
France, Germany, and Belgium soon began to 
"^^iTiish her capital. ^Vmerican financiers first showed 
interest in Chinese industrial development in the 
iton-IIankow Railway enterprise,* which was a com- 
'Tcial, not an official, financial undertaking. The 
'^•lited States government first showed a disposition 
employ finance as an instrument for strengthening 
iitical influence and furthering commercial ends dur- 
tbe Taft administration. President Taft and Sec- 
ir}' Knox concluded that the most effective method 








^ The fonnntton of Uic AmrricAii Chin a Dcvrlopment Companj, 
The rights of the company were lolcl back to China in 1903. 
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by which to insure a hearing for the voice of the Ui 
States in questions affecting the integrity of the 
nese Empire, and to promote the cause of equal o] 
tunity, would be to secure for American capital an 
share with that of other foreign nations in loans tn 
China. At that time, in 1908, China was planning to 
complete the Canton-Hankow Railwaj' and to build u 
east and west line from Hankow to Chengtu, and for 
that purpose English, French, and German banking 
groups were, after much maneuvering and some wi 
gling among themselves, preparing to advance 
the necessary funds. At the instance of President Tj 
and the Department of State an American 
group was formed for the purpose of making mi 
available for foreign investment, and this group asl 
to be allowed to participate in the Chinese loan, 
European groups objected, and then the Amerii 
government took up the matter directly with the 
nese government. The Chinese, when they bought 
the interests of the American China Development Coi*- 
pany, had promised that if money should subsequenllr 
be sought abroad to complete the Canton- Hankow iiw. 
application would be made for American capital, t'poo 
being reminded of this, the Chinese government dedjoi 
that the request of the American government on behil/ 
of the American banking group must be recognised, iOiJ 
as a consequence the American group was included wtt 
the three European groups in the negotiatioD of Ik 
Four Powers Loan for the Ilukwang railways. Tli 
loan agreement was concluded in 5Iay, IDIl. At tfcr f 
same time the American group had been negotiating in- 
dependently with the Chinese concerning tlie funui- 
ing of a loan for currency reform. Upon being ■'J- 
mitted to the Four Powers Group, tlie America* 
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. duuned this loan with the other powers, and the Currency 
Loan Agreement was concluded in April, 1911. 

Admission to these financial groups and participa- 
tion in these loans marked the first victories for "dollar 
diplomacy.'* Our government had for the first time 
and with success insisted upon the opportunity being 
afforded for American capital to share along with that 
of other powers in supplying the needs of the Chinese 
government. Incidentally, Russia and Japan at this 
time gave some intimation of a desire to be admitted 
to the activities of the group. 

p' 

' The Hukwang loan helped precipitate the revolution, 
^ and the revolution brought about a new condition of af- 
' fairs. The new government planned to secure a gen- 
" cral reorganization loan, and Yuan Shih-kai continued 
' negotiations for that purpose. Russia and Japan made 
'" tiieir way into the loan group, and the sum of $800,000,- 
' 000 was considered. The negotiations covered two 
^' years. Undoubtedly, the six banking groups contem- 
*' I^ted, as a unit, monopolizing the business of fumish- 
money to China. With their governments behind 
they expected to exclude loans from independent 
^ The political ambitions of certain countries 
abowed themselves clearly in the actions of their min- 
irters during the negotiations, particularly in a scramble 
CO the part of some to secure control of various depart- 
aiients of the Chinese revenue administration. In the 
apring of 1018 the wranglings among the members of 
a^ group had been adjusted and a completely revised 
jproposal was submitted to the Chinese government — 
^ifily to be rejected because of the dictation in Chinese 

* Not, however, money which might be contributed for loans ; thej 
[j intended that all loans should be advanced through them, 
to aeoo certain administrative ends. 
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affairs which it allowed to the representatives of tiie 
loaning powers. 

Such was the situation in China when the Taft ad- 
ministration came to an end in the United States and 
President Wilson, with Mr. Bryan as Secretary of 
State, assimied the direction of American policies. Two 
weeks after the inauguration, it was announced in Wadh 
ington that the American government would no longer 
support the American hanking group in the Six Powcn 
negotiations. President Wilson declared: 

The conditions of the loan seem to us to touch very netrlj 
the administrative Independence of China Itself, and this admio- 
Istration does not feel that It ought, even by implication, to be 
a party to those conditions. The responsibility on its part 
which would be Implied in requesting the bankers to undertake 
the loan might conceivably go the length in some unhappj 
contingency of forcible Interference In the financial and erei 
the political affairs of that great Oriental state just na» 
awakening to a consciousness of its power and Its obligation to 
Its people. 

Upon this announcement, the American group at oocc 
withdrew from the Six Powers consortium. Such i 
move was to be expected, for the New York hsnidxig 
firms concerned had originally joined the consortnffl 
only upon the request of the Taft government, whki |i; 
had hoped through American participation in Chi» 
loans "to give practical effect to the open doof 
policy." 

Though the remaining five powers continued titf 
negotiations with China and finally made a loM • 
$125,000,000, the defection of the United States inarbi 
the beginning of the dissolution of the group. So* 
German and Japanese firms outside the group ^ 
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Jdng loans to China without opposition from their 
remments. The British government stood for some 
fee by its pledges to the group, but finally it yielded 
the pressure of British public opinion and lifted 
t embargo on the independent supplying of Brit- 
capital. The financial concert was thus at an 

A^coording to the professions of the moment, the Six 
i^rers group had been animated by the desire to in- 
-e China's credit and establish her finances upon a 
ind basis. Within the group, different powers were 
tuated by differing motives. Russia and Japan had 
money to loan; the reason for their presence must 
ve been other than financial. The purposes of France 
rre both financial and political. Great Britain and 
ermany both, though their immediate objects were 
lancial, had to consider their substantial political in- 
fests in China. The United States had forced its 
ly into the Chinese loan market in order, by means 
^ investments, to strengthen the position of the gov- 
tunent for the defense of the open door policy and 
lina's integrit}'. 

President Wilson conceived that the conditions whidi 
^ group was seeking to force upon China were not 
L3istent with the traditions of American policy, whence 
Concluded that the interests both of the United States 
ft of China would be best conser\'ed by the withdrawal 
Uie American government from connection with the 
i cities of the group. Whatever opinion we may en- 
t^in as to the soundness of this view and the advisa- 
%y of the policy which resulted, this surrender of a 
Kit ion in the financial council of the group put the 
lited States at a disadvantage in Far Eastern diplo- 
msy^ a disadvantage which would have become move 
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evident had the group been able to proceed 
original policies. It constituted, also, a defec 
our part from the policy of concerted action. 

We have seen how, earlier, American capital 
vented from securing a foothold in Manchuria, 
the past few years it has been meeting with sub 
obstacles elsewhere. 

In 1913 the Bethlehem Steel Corporation bega 
tiations with the Chinese government looking 
the supplying by the former of money, materii 
technical assistance for the building of a Chine 
base on the coast of Fukien Province. This 
soon encountered the opposition of the Japanea 
ultimately our government accepted the Japai 
jections and gave assurance to Japan that it wt 
support such an agreement. Then the Japai 
cured a pledge from the Chinese (by the agrees 
May, 1915) that no foreign capital would be souj 
this project. 

In 1914 the Standard Oil Company entered 
arrangement with the Chinese government whei 
two were to form what would amount to a parti 
for the development of China's oil fields. China 
furnish the potential oil fields. The Standard 01 
pany was to furnish the money and the business 
ment. The business of this company represd 
largest American financial enterprise in China 
and is sufficient to he of very considerable uapti 
The Standard has invested over $20,000,000 in 
since 1903. It has done over $100,000,000 
business with the Chinese in the past ten years 
Standard Oil men know China, they have splendi 
ness machinery estahhshed there, thej- have 
in their own enterprise and in the business opporii 
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^ lie before them. The Vice-President of the com- 
y was quoted last year as having said : 



thai China oflTen the biggest field for commercial 
rprise that exists today. ... It is to be feared that for- 
capital is going to get ahead of ours in the vast industrial 
commercial expansion which is sure to come. • . . I sin- 
ly hope thai our bankers may yet have the support of the 
ailment [of State] in financial operations in China, and 
, whether this support is given or not, American bankers 
not hesitate to enter the field on their own responsibility. 

\n the whole, the prospect of American business 
di this cooperative enterprise on a large scale be- 
nt the Standard Oil Company and the Chinese gov- 
nent offers is the most encouraging feature in the 
Dry of American business relations with China dur- 
the past few years. * 

lecently, and as though to emphasize the decline of 
lerican interest in the Far East, the Pacific Mail 
Bmship Company, the only American company op- 
ting on a large scale in the Trans-Pacific carrying 
le, has discontinued its Far Eastern service. Alleg- 
that the operation of the La Follette Seaman's Act 
le it impossible for it to continue its business at a 
It, this company has taken off its ships — which for- 
ly plied between San Francisco and Japanese, Chi- 
9 and Philippine ports — ^has withdrawn its agents, 
•old its establishments and equipment in the Far 
L At the same time the Northern Pacific Com- 
f has diverted its one and only large liner, the Min^ 
ta, from the Far Eastern to the European trade, 

'arioas obstacles appear to have been put in the waj of this 
|nriae, and it is not possible at present to estimate what success 
be expected for it 
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while the vessels of the Canadian Pacific CompsiTT 
(British) are engaged in operations arising out uf li/ 
war. Thus the commerce and carrying trade of the i- 
cific are left almost entirely to the Japanese con)[iaiiJ. 
and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, the Nippon Yusen Kii^-' 
and the Osaka Shosen Kaisha are in a position to mort:y 
olize the whole field. ' Already rates have been nl"- 
and it is being complained that Japanese freigli^ 
being given preference, in sailing, over other carpoes. 

As a suggestion of the terms in which the grcit p*| 
tentialities of China as a field for investment and ind»| 
trial undertaking may be estimated, a few senttrtr 
from a speech delivered in Shanghai on June 20. V.''' 
by Mr. J. Selwin Tait, Chaimimi of the Board of l 
rectors of the "Washington and Southern Bank of Wist 
ington, D. C, are worth careful consideration. Mt 
Tait said: 



. . . China presents the greatest industrial and 
opportunity not onlj of the world today, but the greatnt i 
the world has ever seen. With a population of four 1 
and fifty million people, according to the latest estimatf <fl 
Maritime Customs, it has a national debt amounting I 
round numbers, one dollar per head of its populatii 
than one-twentieth, proportionately, of the debt of IwT l 
bor, Japan. Were China to borrow up to the 
Japan, that is, over twenty dollars per capita, she could ■ 
her debt the unimaginable sum of eight billion, five bun 
fifty million dollars gold, a total which would suffice tel 
one hundred and seventy thousand miles of railway, at tkl 
eral estimate of fifty thousand gold dollars per mile. SomI{ 

* Messrs. Norton, Harrison & Co. of Manila are [ 
on a new service under the American flag. 

' This somewhat miderestimates China's debt, whkb it > 
$1.50 per head. 
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ago, an investigation of the effect which railroad develop- 
mk had upon the commercial growth of China showed that 
tw«en the years 1900 and 1907 the increase of 45 per cent, in 
ana's railroad mileage had brought about an increase in 
r net imports and exports amounting to 156 per cent, during 
i same period. Suppose we were to extend these figures and 
lanate the future business of China, on the basis of an ex- 
■ditare on her railroads equal to twenty dollars per capita of 
r population. Can you form any idea what the volume of her 
■iiMM then would be? The result would, it must be con- 
mdy be unintelligible to the ordinary mind if placed in plain 
ftrtB* We may, however, put it in another form and say that 
lb a per capita debt equal to that of Japan, China could build 
ft hundred thousand miles of railway, could cover the country 
tti permanent roadways, could improve her canals, so as to 
ii^( the products of her enormous population to her own 
irkets at the lowest rates, and could still have enough to build 
I a merchant marine such as would have no superior on the 
De of the globe.^ 

A further quotation from an article of recent date 
^ Mr. Jukan H. Arnold, Commercial Attache to the 
■Krican Legation in China, should command the at- 
Btion of every American who has thought to give to 
e question of our relations with China. Mr. Arnold 



Itiere b one asset which Americans hold in China, the equal 
irtiich b not to be found in any other foreign country in the 
rid. This is the good will of the Chinese people. I have 
^^cdkd extensively all over this vast country and have found 
^ no other people on the face of this earth occupy a warmer 
^■^ in the hearts of the Chinese people than do the Americans. 
^ S,500 American missionary population in China is par- 
ly responsible for this great asset, for with their numerous 
^Hik, hospitals, chapels and other uplifting institutions (all 

CAim Pre$i, Jane 21, 191 d. 
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non-political in character) they are creating for us thi 
the length and breadth of this vast country, in sectioiu U 
moved from treaty port influences, as well as in the 
centers, a spirit of friendship which means much to ni. 
fact that we have not had a hand in the bilUon dollar opit 
ports which came into this country from abroad, but haw 
other hand used our influence to rid the country of this 
drug, is also an item on the credit side of our accouat 
China. Secretary Hay's staunch support of the open door; 
icy of equal opportunity which has received the backii 
successive administrations is recognized by the Chinese 
as a distinct act of friendliness towards this countrt. T^r 
remission of a substantial portion of tlie Boxer IndemnitT 
probably resulted, more so than has any other single act oa 
part of any foreign nation in its relation with China, in »i 
the esteem and respect of the Chinese people. The»« 
combined with the facts that the United States has ne*n 
to war with China nor exacted from her territorial com 
have made for us a distinctly warm place in the heart* o(' 
Chinese people. This good will is an asset which may and 
mean much to us in a commercial way. In China business i 
over the tea-cup rather than over the telephone and fi 
counts for much. Hence we should not neglect to take 
tage of the valuable asset which we possess in the good 
these people.' 

China with an estimated population of *00,000,000 ai 
only 6,000 miles of railways as compared with 
100,000,000 people and 300,000 miles of railways; Chi» 
1,000,000 spindles as compared with America's 
and England's 50.000,000, and China with an avengt < 
scale about l/85th of that of the United SUtes, offfl 
marvelous field for industrial and commercial expanstO«.4 
cially so when we consider that the country poMBin 
limited undeveloped natural resources, combined with ■ p 
loving, industrious, hardy population. America now w^ 



' China Preii, Special Snpplement, October 26, 1915, p. 6| 
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\j 8% of China's imports. Where else are there to be 
mm! brighter prospects for future development for American 
pHal and enterprise than here in this oldest and most popu- 
m of liring nations a|id among the youngest in point of the 
pdopment of her natural resources. • • • The Chinese people 
i anxious to do business with us and cordially invite Ameri- 
B capital and American brains to come to China to take ad- 
■lage of the opportunities here presented. • . • The time ia 
m Importune for the inauguration of big things in American 
ide in China, but it will require big men to do the work in a 
y commensurate with the opportunities presented, hence let 
e American manufacturers and financiers send their big men 
ttiis field to cooperate with those of experience already on the 
However, before we can hope for any success in a 
way in our trade in China we must have adequate Ameri- 
m ehipping and banking facilities.^ 

Rfleen years ago the American government came 
rward as the champion of the open door policy, seek- 
If to insure to all nations equality of opportunity in 
*8 markets, and to secure from all the powers the 
pledge that China's integrity should be re- 
These two principles have since been the car- 
iHd features of our Far Eastern policy. President 
sKinley, Secretary Hay, President Roosevelt, Sec- 
■ry Root, President Taft, and Secretary Knox stood 
■riy and firmly for these principles. Four succes- 
m administrations contended for them. The present 
■niistration, though differing from its predecessors 
fto what methods are advisable, has declared that this 
ip er mnent remains attached to the same principles. 
Between ourselves and China there exist mutual con- 
and reciprocal good will. This is a practical as 
as a mora But, in addition to and beyond 

«CftfiMi Press, i dal Sopplement, October 26, 1913, p. 72. 
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this, there is needed something more. We have | 
for the respecting of China's integrity. We do 
lieve in the policy of partitioning or absorbing 
We profess to believe in China's powers of rej 
tion. We deprecate international aggressions, 
what do we do when evidences of policies whij 
counter to these principles are laid' before us? 

Any upsetting of the political status quo in tl 
East becomes a menace to our interests, along will 
of other nations. China is pledged to the equal 
ment of all nations, the nations are pledged nnt 
tabllsh inequalities against each other in China's 
kets, and all nations have the right to equal oppoi 
ties. It was special concessions demanded and r 
from China by particular nations that led to the 
ble for concessions which marked the years ISfli- 
which led in turn, indirectly, to the Boxer uprising! 
Chinese people are now developing a national pi 
ism; they are beginning to know something of 
national affairs; they have become alarmed at the 
ace of subjugation which threatens them. This 
that they will not be ready to endure patiently m^ 
siderable invasion as a result of concessions which 
recently been required of them. To prevent Ihf ■ 
lishing of inequalities, to insure against the pu 
of China, to save China herself from internal <fi 
ances and to guard against some new form of and 
eign agitation which may affect all foreign nalioi* 
injuriously, should not every nation which is in a; 
tion to do so exert itself to restrain any other wbc* 
icies appear likely to induce some or all of Uic«' 
sirable consequences? 

The Chinese look to the United States to «eB 
positive and helpful influence in the solutioo uf 
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ems of reconstruction. The American government 
official advocacy of the open door policy assumed a 
i<m of responsibility — responsibility towards the in- 
ts of every power and every people concerned, 
responsibility makes imperative something more 
mere reiterated protestations of friendly interest, 
lis for most careful consideration and substantial, 
ructive political and economic effort, 
[lally, and quite independently of immediate ex- 
tions or obligations, it must be recognized that the 
ed States is a world power, destined increasingly 
uiicipate in world conunerce and world politics, 
fate of peoples, the disposition of territories and 
^termination of commercial policies in the Far East 
ound to be of enormous consequence in world af- 
What occurs in the Pacific will have its effects 
the activities and policies of the major nations 
nrhere. The people of the United States already 
large social and considerable commercial interests 
* Pacific. They are entitled to increase, and in the 
"al course of events undoubtedly will increase their 
(ties in these lines. We should endeavor in the 
nt to safeguard the opportunities of the future, 
should ask for nothing but what is just, giving 
M)nsideration to the rights and needs of all, de- 
ling no special privileges for ourselves; but we 
d, on behalf of our own interests and of the cause 
lace, frame our policies and practices with a view 
e defense of the principles upon which we, along 
the other powers, have agreed, 
e international problems of the Far East are world 
ems. As such, they merit and demand the atten- 
of ever)' nation which has a world outlook and 
I interests. 
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YUAN SHIH-KAI 



lih-kai was bom to a distinguished Honan family in 
:h his father and grandfather were high officials. He 
ed an interest in and aptitude for athletics and mili- 
s, but he never qualified as a scholar. 
nly a little over twenty years of age, he was made 
n the staff of the late General Wu Chang-ching, who 
commissioned to Korea to suppress local troubles. 
in first displayed unusual ability and attracted the 
ittention of the veteran statesman, Li Hung-chang, 
)f foreign officials. At the age of twenty-six, he was 
Chinese Imperial Resident at Seoul. Before the out- 
he Chino-Japanese War, Yuan reported upon the 
*ecommending against hostilities, but his suggestiont 
^d, and when the Japanese invaded Korea he returned 

soon made commander-in-chief of a ^New Imperial 
Tien-tsin, a post in which he manifested high mili* 
dministrative qualities. His success as an organiier 
nation-wide attention, and he rapidly rose in the 
e Court and in official rank. By deliberately failing 
it the orders of the Emperor Kwang Hsii just before 
VHat of 1898, he played an important part in the 
ch brought the Empress Dowager back to power, 
d for his valuable service, he was made Junior Vice- 
)f the Board of Works. 

ve of the Boxer uprising. Yuan was appointed goT- 
hantung. The decisions which he made during the 
ising evidenced wisdom, courage, political sagacityt 

4M 
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and strong devotion to his couDtry. He was too well infotir: 
to imagine that the foreigners could ever be driven out of CUk 
Accordingly he made it his policy to restrain the Boxers andta 
protect the foreigners. At the risk of his oim positioD at 
even of his hfe, he disregarded the orders of the Court ui 
beheaded the most turbulent of the Boxers in his pranm. 
Thus, not a single foreigner was killed in Shantung through til 
period while Yuan was governor. But Yuan did more thu 
this — he took an active part in the formation of a strong ittgt 
of the major officials for the preservation of peace and orfff 
within the thirteen Southeastern provinces, which did mm 
probably than any other one thing to save China from the ifr- 
raemberment which would have been the penalty had the atU ■ 
on foreigners been general. 

In November, 1901, he was elevated to the viceroyalty 
the metropolitan province, Chili — a post which Li Hung-dur^ 
had held for nearly thirty years. Here he showed 
ability and made the most of his opportunity as a ntormtt 
and modernizing official. Not only did he continue orgmniiiif 
and drilling troops until he had at his command the brrt «rf 
most efficient contingents of China's "modern army"; bulk 
devoted his attention to education and, with the help of w^ 
chosen foreign advisers and assistants, established iht Ddrf 
complete school system possessed by any of the provinces. TV 
decision of the Empress Dowager, which led in 1905 to tk 
abolition of the old literary examinations and the adoptwai' 
modern educational methods for all parts of the countrr. hi 
been credited to the influence of Yuan and the great rrtotn^ 
Viceroy of Central China, Chang Chlh-tung. 

Further, Yuan built and equipped hospitala, otpmtii » 
savings bank, established cotton and paper mills, encoun^ 
industries of various kinds, built roads and bridges, and ih a*^ 
himself thoroughly devoted to measures of materia] as nl ■* 
political improvement. 

He naturally gained and held the respect of both th If 
eigners and the Chinese among whom he was working. Butt* 
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Dcy and popularity drew upon him the suspicion and fear 
e Court. He and Chang Chih-tung were summoned to 
ig, where they might be kept under the eye of the govern- 
and would constitute each a check upon the other. Yuan 
nade a Grand Secretary and President of the Board of 
gn Affairs. 

th the death of the Empress Dowager and the Emperor in 
» Yuan was left at the mercy of the family of the latter, 
lad never forgiven him for his part in the coup d*itat of 
He was relieved of his offices that he might have the op- 
tnity to nurse a **lame leg,'' and he retired to his estates in 

JL 

ro years later the day of terror came upon the Court, and, 
ig about for the ablest man whom they might summon to 
defense, they requested Yuan to return to the Imperial 
». Yuan deferred his acceptance of this precarious post, 
ing that his leg was not yet quite well, until he was offered 
me command of all the armed forces in the North. He 
(oon made premier, and it was he who persuaded the 
hus to abdicate. The Imperial Family bequeathed to him 
' its political rights and authority. The Revolutionary 
r accepted him as chief executive — and he has since de- 

himself to the threefold problem of restoring order, 
lishing a government, and defending the country against 
lire from without, 
latever else Yuan has or has not done, he has restored 

and maintained reasonable order. He has set up a 
gly centralized government suited to present needs. He 
eld the country together. He has had no opportunity so 
> accomplish much in the way of constructive reforms and 
*ial improvement. He inherited an empty treasury. He 
^n hampered by rebellion and by unusual complications in 
^ affairs. And in estimating what progress has been 
it must be remembered that he has been in authority only 

jrears. 

latever his personal ends, whatever may or may not be 



his ambition, Yui 
today. 
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Shih'kai is the ablest statesmao i 



LI YUAN-HUNG 

Li Yuan-hung was born in Hupeh in 1864. For six j 
was a student in the Pei-yang Naval College, where he 
associate of {Admiral) Sah Chen-ping and (Dr.) Yen 
He was a serious student and graduated in the 6rst cUi 
served as a midshipman in the Chino- Japanese War, >n 
the war he was engaged in the service of the famous \i 
Chang Chih-tung, at Nanking. On the latter's 
Wuchang, he was taken to assist in the organization of 
. army there. Having been sent to Japan to make speciJ 
tary studies, he was, on his return, given a higher 
in the army and was ultimately made colonel of a brij^ 
At the outbreak of the revolution at Wuchang, Li Ml 
pelled by his comrades to accept command of the revolutit 
forces. When the Nanking provisional government ww fo 
he was made vice-president and commander-in-chief of «l 
republican forces. He was mainly instrumental in ami 
for the Shanghai peace conference, which eventunllj W» 
formation of the Republic. Upon the abdication of tJ« 
chus, he was elected national vice-president, but he mnti"*' 
many months at Wuchang, where he displayed great <tf! 
and skill in the successful handling of an uneasy situaboi- 
frequently stood as a mediator between President YiUDl* 
revolutionary leaders, and when the latter resorted to B 
in 1913 he refused to join them. His loyalty and thalof 
Chi Jui of Chekiang Province defeated e%-ery hopt tW 
rebels may have had of success. After the rebellion h( 
to Peking, where, as vice-president, chief of staff, and 
of the Council of State, he has actively supported the 
To the official connection a family tie has recently bn* i 
through the betrothal of a daughter of Li Yuufbungb' 
of Yuan Shih-kai. 
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iring the agitation for the restoration of the monarchy 
ral Li has maintained a neutral attitude. 



LIANG CH'I-CH'AO 

uig Ch*i-ch'ao is a native of Sun-wai District in Kwang- 
Province. He early acquired a reputation as a scholar 
became one of the foremost disciples of K^ang Yu-wei. He 
ned a knowledge of Western subjects from books trans- 
by early missionaries. Gifted with a brilliant mind and 
htened by his studies, he was quick to perceive that if 
% was to retain her place in the world, she must change her 
ods, and, following the example of his master, he became an 
isiastic and an ardent reformer. Together with others he 
ed a college in Hunan known as the Se-wu Shui-tong, 
> Western subjects were taught along with the Chinese 
ics. It was in this college that the now prominent leader 
e Yunnan rebellion, Tsai-Ao, first came under Liang's in* 

hen, after the Chino-Japanese War, ITang Yu-wei became 
Dnfidential adviser to the Emperor Kwang-hsii, Liang was 
I to Peking and became editor of a daily paper, a small 
t containing only editorials, intended to enlighten the con* 
live officials. The reform program which the Emperor 
*took became too radical and the Empress Dowager seised 
eins of government and scattered the reformers. Liang 
<d to Japan. There he established a periodical called 
c Opinion^ and later the Popular Enligkttnwient Maga- 

Both of these papers were devoted to the cause of reform. 

were widely read and were especially popular among the 
nt class and the officials. 

^n Yuan Shih-kai appointed his first cabinet under the old 
«, Liang was offered, but refused to accept, the post of 
Minister of Justice. Returning to China after the revo- 
I, he established and edited at Tien-tsin a paper called 
Ci. A member successively of the Pao Huang Hui, the 
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Ming-chu Tang, and the Kung-ho Tang, when the Chin-p« Ti 
(Progressive Party) was organized Liang became oac ol 
directors. In Hsiung Hsi-ling's cabinet of "talents" be 
Minister of Justice. Having resigned from this position, 
was made Chief of the Bureau for the Reform of the Cui 
and later a member of the Council of State. He was in Ji 
1915, appointed a member of the Committee of Teo for 
drafting of the constitution. 

When the re turn -to- monarchy agitation began to make hoi- 
way Liang resigned his ofGce.'i and came out in opposition to &f 
movement. Although he had always, until tbo Republic n> 
established, advocated constitutional monarchy, he objecti b 
revolution. 

Brilliant and respected, but a philosopher and idealut ntkr 
than a politician or practical statesman, Liang Ch'i-ch'ao hu 
probably done more toward the introduction of new ideai u£ 
Western learning to his people than has any other one bu 
Whatever his political attitude, his opinions alwajt cwaaioi 
intelligent and thoughtful consideration. 

SUN YAT-SEN 

Sun Yat-sen was born in Houng-shan, Kwan^tung, io IM? 
His father, a humble Cantonese, migrated to the HawuM 
Islands, and thus Sun's boyhood was spent in HodoIuIu, «^ 
he began his education. He later continued his studies at Cir 
ton and Hongkong, taking his Doctorate in Medicine at Haw 
kong. 

He early identified himself with the Young Cliina f^ 
and became the leader in planning an uprising in 189A at fu- 
ton. The conspiracy failed and Sun fled to Macao, wbrna ^ 
went abroad to promote revolutionary sentiment. In ISM^ 
was kidnaped in London at the orders of the Chineke Miaif!'' 
and was imprisoned in the Chinese legation, whence tt m 
planned to send him home secretly ; but his releane was rtrtt^ 
throu^ the intervention of the Britiah govenutieot. Be sf^ 
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Ihe next fifteen years traTeling among Chinese all over the 
potid as a revolutionary propagandist. In Japan, he organ* 
■ad the revolutionary party known as the Tung-meng Hui, of 
rhich he became the recognized leader. 

When the revolution broke out, he hastened back to China 
lady arriving at an opportune moment, he was made President 
m the provisional government at Nanking. In order to make 
with the North, he resigned, yielding the national presi* 
to Yuan Shih-kai. Soon after, he was appointed Chief 
if the National Railway Bureau ^*to consider and draft plans 
or a national system of railways,'* but as he participated in the 
dbellion of 191 S his office was then abolished. Upon the defeat 
if the rebels he fled to Japan, where he is said to be engaged in 
Janning another revolutionary movement. 

HUANG HSING 

Hoang Hsing was born in Hunan. He studied in the Liang- 
lo College established by the famous Viceroy Chang Chih-tung. 
lAter he went to Japan. There he soon became closely asso- 
rted with the revolutionary leaders. With Dr. Sun Yat-sen* 
m organized the Tung-meng Hui. By temperament a man of 
iction, he was concerned in several abortive attempts to start a 
wolution. Soon after the outbreak at Wuchang in 1911, he 
wm» placed in command of the revolutionary forces at Han- 
fmug* whence he made his escape when the place was about to 
m captured by the Imperial troops. 

In the provisional government at Nanking, Huang was made 
iCinister of War and Commander-in-chief of one of the divi- 
iooa formed for the purpose of marching on Peking. When 
Tumn Shih-kai became provisional president, he was appointed 
|(0aident-General at Nanking. When, shortly, this post was 
iboliahed, he was given the directorship of the Ssechuen, Canton 
isid Hankow railways. He took a leading part in the rebellion 
if 1918, of which he assumed the direction ; but upon the invest- 
■tst of Nanking by the government forces, he fled to Japan. 
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Last year he made an extended tour of the United States, h 
exile, he, like Dr. Sun Yat-sen, is understood to be pliiiiii{ 
another revolution ; but the two leaders seem to be not eBtinlr 
in accord as to policies and methods* 
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ff £MORANDUM ON GOVERNMENTAL SYSTEMS, SUB- 
MITTED BY DR. FRANK J. GOODNOW, CON- 
STITUTIONAL ADVISER TO THE CHI- 
NESE GOVERNMENT, TO PRESI- 
DENT YUAN SHIH-KAI. » 

*rhe determination in a given country of the form of govem- 
nt established therein has seldom if ever been the result of 
conscious choice of the people of the country or even of the 
ice of its most intelligent classes. The establishment on the 
hand of a monarchy or on the other hand of a repuUic has 
almost all instances been due to influences almost beyond 
control. The former history of the country, its tradi- 
us, its social and economic conditions all have either 
^'^^red the form of government which has been adopted, or, in 
K4Be the form of government at first adopted has not been in 
Oniony therewith, have soon brought it about that that form 
x^placed by one which is better suited to the country's needs. 
In other words, the form of government which a country 
^^Kiaally possesses is for the most part determined by the necessi- 
of practical life. Among the contributing causes which fix 
of government, one of the most important is force. 
biilKMt all monarchies thus owe their origin in last analysis to 
^^ exertions of some one man who has been able to organiie the 
^^rial power of the country in such a way as to overcome all 
petitors. If he has able sons or male relatives, if he has 
wisely and if the conditions of the country have been such 
to favor monarchical rule, he may be able to establish a 

As printed in the Far Eastern Retiem, August, 191 d« pp* 
105. 
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dynasty which wOl during a long period successfully go 
country. 

Under such conditions one of the most perplexing j 
of goyemment is probably more satisfactorily solved \ 
usually been the case in republics. For on the deatl 
monarch there is no question as to the succession to th 
live power. No election or other method of choosing 
cessor is necessary. As the English law expresses i 
King is dead, Long live the King." In order, hower 
the desired result may be attained, it is absolutely m 
that the law of succession be clearly determined and pra 
universally accepted, eke the death of the monarch wi 
into being numerous aspirants for the throne whose coi 
claims can be adjudicated only by resort to civil war. 

History would seem to prove, furthermore, that the oi 
manently satisfactory solution of the question of succes 
monarchical states is that which has been reached by the 
of Europe. This consists in fixing the succession to the 
upon the eldest son of the monarch or, in default of sous 
the nearest oldest male relative. Under this method he 
by the law of succession entitled to the throne is permit 
waive his rights, in which case, if it is the eldest son who 
waived his rights, the next eldest son takes his place. 

If some such method of fixing the succession is not ad( 
if, for example, the succession to the throne is left to tl 
termination of the monarch, who may choose as his sua 
a son not the eldest, or some other relative not the » 
eldest male relative, the uncertainty as to the successi 
almost certain to produce trouble. Palace intrigues in d 
of the various claimants to the throne are sure to develops 
both embitter the closing days of the monarch's life tnd 
lead to confusion if not civil war after his death. 

The advantages which history would seem to shov if 
tendant upon a monarchy as compared with a republic, ti 
as concerns this important question of succession to the fi 
tlve power, are thus, it would seem, conditioned verj fei 
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the adoption of that law of succession which experience 
liown to be the best, that is succession in the eldest nearest 
line. 

EUROPEAN REPUBLICS 

til recently the accepted form of goyemment both in Asia 
i^urope was monarchicaL It is true that in Europe, con* 

to the usual rule, there were a few republics, such as 

e and Switzerland. But the states possessing a Repub- 

Govemment were few in number and small in size. In 

t all the important states of the world the goTemment 

lonarchical in character. 

thin the last hundred and fifty years, however, there is 
^able among European peoples a distinct movement away 

monarchical and in favor of Republican Government. 
irst attempt to establish Republican Government in any of 
irge European states was made in England in the I7th 
ry. After a successful revolution Charles I, the English 

was tried by Parliament, convicted of treason and eze- 
A republic, the so-called ^'Commonwealth,'* was estab- 

with Oliver Cromwell as **Protector** or President. Crom- 
obtained his power as a result of his control of the revolu- 
ry army which had defeated the forces of the crown, 
is Early English republic lasted only a few years and fell 
"esult of the difficulties attendant upon the question of the 
ision to the Protectorate which arose on Cromwell's death, 
either because the English people were not suited to a 
(lie or because Richard Cromwell did not have the char- 
istics required of the possessor of executive power, this 
pt to continue the English republic was a failure, and 
ind abandoned the repuUican and reestablished the mon- 
:al form of government. Charles II, the son of the eze- 
Charles I, was put upon the throne, largely as the result 
i support of the army but with the almost universal ap- 
.1 of the English people, 
e next attempt to form a republic among European peo- 
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pies was m&de after the American revolution at the en) of tl 
18th century when the United States of Aniericft was 
The American revolution was due not so much to an atttif 
to overthrow monarchical government as to a desire upon ik 
part of the English colonies in America to obtain their atk 
pendence of England, The success of this revolution br«ii^ 
however, in its train, almost necessarily, the establlsfaDKnl d 
republican government. There was no royal family left is tl> 
country to which its government might be entrusted. Ttwt 
was, furthermore, in the country a distinct sentiment in Utk 
of a republic due in large measure to the fact that quite a I' . 
number of tlioae who had participated in tlie estahlixbom' 
the ill-fated English republic in the preceding ceotufr r. 
come to America and had exerted even after their deatii tc : i 
fluence in favor of republican institutions. 

It is, however, possible that George Washington. »iw 
led the American armies during (fie revolution, might Iwi 
he had been so inclined, established himself as king. Hr 
however, in principle a republican rather than a mon»r**«' 
He furthermore had no son who, had he been crowned la} 
could have succeeded him. 

The result was that, when the United States obtunJ 
independence, it definitely adopted the republican form of 
emment which has lasted during a century and a quarttf. 
unquestioned success which has attended the Unitnl 
during most of its existence has done much to giw 
republican form of government the prestige which it w 
scsses. It is well, however, to rememher that the UaitrJ 
inherited from England the principles of constilutioul 
parliamentary government and that these principle* W 
applied in America for a century or more before tbf 
was established. The change from the form of go' 
which was in force during the colonial period to tbt 
adopted in 1789 was not therefore anything in the Mtnf" 
change from autocracy to a republic. Such chaii|{i >• 
made had been preceded by a long period of prvparBtiM 
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eipline in sdf-goTeniiiient. Furthermore, the American peo- 
I even of that day possessed a high grade of general intelli* 
lee^ owing to the attention which had from the very begin- 
ig of American history been given to the common schooliy 
ere almost every child could learn at any time to read and 
ite. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Hie establishment of the American Republic was followed 
Host immediately by the formation of the French RepuUic. 
e government of France prior to the declaration of the re- 
blic had been autocratic. Almost all public powers were 
itered in the crown and the people participated hardly at all 
the administration. The French people had thus had little 
lerience in self-government and were therefore unable to 
Tj on successfully the republic which they endeavored to 
nUish. Periods of disorder followed by military dictator- 
ps followed in rapid succession. The monarchy was re- 
red after the fall of Napoleon largely as the result of foreign 
!^rvention. A revolution in 18S0 brought into being a more 
Yal monarchy. This was overthrown by a revolution in 
^« when a republic was again established. The President of 
i Republic, the nephew of the great Napoleon, overthrew it 
declared himself Emperor. After the Franco-Prussian 
M in 1870, he was deposed and the present French RepuUic 
M into being. This republic has now lasted nearly half a 
bury and gives every evidence of permanence, 
ft is well to remember, however, that the present perma* 
ise of republican institutions in France was secured only 
-T nearly a century of political change, if not disorder, and 
t during that century serious attempts had been made both 
give the people generally that education upon which inteQi- 
k. political action must be based and to accustom them by 
kicipation in public affairs to the exercise of powers of self- 
^rament* 
^le French, like the Americans, would appear to have solved 
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succesafuliy the most difficult problem in republicui ga^at- 
ment, that isi the succession to the executive power. In Froo 
the President is elected by the legislature. In the VtM 
States he is elected by the people. In both France and tk 
United States the people have had long experience in tS- 
government through participation in public affairs, while il 
both countries, during Ihe past half century particuUrlj. |Tai 
attention has been paid to their general mlucation Uim^ 
schools in many cases supported by the government. Tie n- 
suit is that the grade of intelligence of the people in botk 
America and France is, comparatively speaking, hi^. 

THE LATIN REPUBLICS 

The examples given in the latter part of tJie 19th cetitun 
by the United States and France were very largely toWonc 
South and Central America at the time the former SpaBuh o 
onies in this part of the world achieved their tndepeo<leiice. ''■ 
was the case in the United States when it bec:anie iodcpen^ 
a republic seemed the only practicable fonn of goversn 
which could then he adopted. There was no royal funfli 
which the people might look for guidance. 

The success which had been attendant upon the tftatt' 
ment of a republic in North America had caused tbe heBrf 
be entertained by many thinkers, both that a republic w ' 
best form of government and that its establishment aod ■ 
tenance were possible under all conditions and among aDI 
pies. Republics were therefore established almost mij 
throughout South and Central America. But, either b 
the disorders which were incident to the long struggle far! 
pendence or because of the difficulties inherent in a i 
form of government among a low grade of intelligence, 4 
the lack of general education, and accustomed only to < 
cratic rule, the South and Central American rrpnlifici I 
not been generally successful. For yeara after the ii 
ence of the Spanish colonies was achieved South and 
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was the scene of continual disorder, incident for the 

part to the struggles of military leaders for political 

At times there were periods of comparative peace due 

the success of some extraordinarily strong man who was 

to seise and keep in his hands political power. Little if 

ly attempt was for a long time made by any of those who 
^htained political power to educate the people generally 
Htfoagh the establishment of schools or to aid them in the 
aequisition of political experience by according them participa- 
taon in the government. The result was that when the strong 
hand which controUed the country was relaxed, owing either 
to the increasing age or death of him who possessed political 
power, disorder again appeared, due to the struggles of the 
claimants for the political succession — since no satisfactory 
aohition of the question of succession was reached. Whatever 
the country had been able to make during its period of 
was arrested and not infrequently the anarchy and chaos 
vhidi followed caused a serious deterioration in the economic 
Mid social conditions of the country. 

What has happened in Mexico recently has too often been 
file lot of the Central and South American States under a 
republican form of government not suited to their stage of 
•eonomic and political development. Under the government of 
Dims, who acquired political power through his control of the 
Sumy, it seemed as if Mexico had successfully solved the prob- 
lem of government. Diaz, however, did little for the education 
of the people and discouraged rather than encouraged their 
participation in the government. When increasing age caused 
llim to relax his control, revolution broke out again and he 
Ul from power. Since his loss of power the country has been 
devastated by the contending armies of rival leaders, and at 
present it would seem that its salvation is possible only as the 
result of foreign intervention. 

It is, of course, true that in some of the South American 
countries progress is apparently being made in solving the 
problems of republican government. Such countries are par* 
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■ The 



ticularly Argentine, Chile, and Brazil. In both ArgeotiiK ud 
Chile a long period of disorder and disturbance h&s hero fit 
lowed by a comparatively long period of peace. In Brazil llx 
establishment of the republic, about twenty-five years ago,*M 
accompanied by little trouble and the subsequent life of iht 
republic has been a peaceful one. In all three countriei cm- 
siderable progress has been made in the establishment of cm- 
stitutional government, in Argentine and Chile as one of ttv 
results of the struggles of the early part of the ninftfcnil 
century, in Brazil, partly, at any rate, during the Empir 
which preceded the present republic, and which encouragnJ ti, 
participation of the people in the government of tbe countn 

LESSONS FROM REPUBLICAN EXPERIENCE 

The experience of the South and Central American romtni 
would seem to inculcate the same lessons which may be Atnfi 
from the experience of the United States and France. IIm* 
are: 

1st. — ^That the difficult problem of the aucceasion to iskd- 
tive power in a republic may be solved by a people wfaidi hv 
a high general intelligence due to the existence of BcJwt- 
where general education may be obtained and which hai kixW 
to exercise political power through participation in tbe tSuT' 
of government; and 

2nd. — That little hope may be entertained of the suci 
solution of the question of Presidential succession in a 
where the intelligence of the people is not high and whar 
people do not acquire pohtical wisdom by sharing in the 
cise of political power under some form of corutitutioiul ^ 
ernment. Where such conditions do not exist a repuhfifl* 
form of government — that is, a government in which the 
tive is not hereditary — generally leads to the worst 
form of government, namely, that of the military 
The best that can be hoped for under such a system U 
of peace alternating with periods of disorder during wlii^ 
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trnmnts for political power are striving among them- 
r the control of the government. 

REAT POWERS WILL NOT PERMIT DISORDER 

present time, it may further be remarked* it is very 
whether the great powers of the European world will 
le government of the military dictator permanently to 
tt continues to be accompanied by the disorder which 
its incident in the past. The economic interests of the 
1 world have grown to be so comprehensive, European 
.nd European commercial and industrial enterprises 
»me so wide in their ramifications that the governments 
reign countries interested, although caring little what 
he form of government adopted by the nations with 
?y deal, are more and more inclined to insist, where 
? the power, that conditions of peace shall be main- 
order that they may receive what they consider to be 
?r returns on their investments. This insistence they 

and more liable to carry to the point of actual de- 
of the political independence of offending nations and 
administration of their government if this is necessary 
ainment of the ends desired. 

herefore becoming less and less likely that countries 
rmitted in the future to work out their own salvation 
disorder and revolution, as may have been the case 
le past century with some of the South American 
Under modern conditions countries must devise 
hod of government under which peace will be main- 
they will have to submit to foreign control. 

CHIKA*S NEEDS CONSIDERED 

lestion naturally presents itself: How do these con- 
is affect the present political situation of China? 
s a country which has for centuries been accustomed 
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to autocratic rule. The intelligence of the great mass of 
people ia not high, owing to the lack of schools. The 
have never been accorded much participation in the work' 
government. The result is that the political capacity of I 
Chinese people ia not large. The change from autocratic 
republican government made four years ago was too violrflt 
permit the entertainment of any very strong hopes of its ii 
diate success. Had the Tsing dynasty not been an alien 
which it had long been the wish of the Chinese peopl« to ( 
throw, there can be little doubt that it would have been b 
to retain the dynasty in power and gradually to introduce 
stitutional government in accordance with the plans oatliiwd 
the commission appointed for this purpose. But the halrtd 
alien rule made this impossible and the establishment of a 
puhHc seemed at the time of the overthrow of the Muicbos ta 
the only alternative available. 

It cannot, therefore, be doubted that China baa duriBg 
last few years been attempting to introduce const itutional 
ernraent under less favorable auspices than would hsTc 
the case had there been a royal family present whicli 
people regarded with respect and to which they wm» 1 
The great problem of the presidential succession would 
still to be unsolved. The present arrangement cmaoBt 
regarded as satisfactory. When the present President 
down the cares of office there is great danger that the 
cultiea which are usually incident to the succcssi 
conditioned as is China will present themselves. The att 
to solve these difficulties may lead to disorders which if 
continued may seriously imperil the independence of the < 
trj. 

What under these conditions should be the attitode of t 
who have the welfare of China at heart? Should tbcy win 
the continuance of the Republic or should they propoK 
estabhshmcnt of a monarchy.' 

These are difficult questions to answer. It is of counci 
susceptible of doubt that a monarchy ia better suittd tbii 
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repablic to Chin*. China** history and traditions, her tocial 
kod economic conditions, her relations with foreign powers all 
Bwke it probable that the country would develop that con- 
stitutional goremment which it must develop if it is to pre- 
serve its independence as a state, more easily as a monarchy 
than as a republic. 

But it is to be remembered that the change from a republic 
to a monarchy can be successfully made only on the condi- 
tiooa: — 

1st. — That the change does not meet with such opposition 
cither on the part of the Chinese people or of foreign powers 
U» wtD lead to the recurrence of the disorders which the pres- 
ent reputdican government has successfully put down. The 
present peaceful conditions of the country should on no ac- 
count be imperiled. 

Snd. — The change from republic to monarchy would be of 
little svail if the law of succession is not so fixed that there 
win be no doubt as to the successor. The succession should not 
be kft to the Crown to determine, for the reasons which have 
already been set forth at length. It is probably of course true 
ttst the authority of an emperor would be more respected than 
ifce aothority of a president. The people have been accus- 
tsoMd to an emperor. They hardly know what a president is. 
At the Mune time it would seem doubtful if the increase of 
■■tliority resulting from the change from President to Em- 
ftnr would be sufficient to justify the change, if the question 
tf the succession were not so securely fixed as to permit of no 
4taht. For this is the one greatest advantage of the mon- 
Sldiy over the republic. 

Srd. — In the third place it is very doubtful whether the 
! from republic to monarchy would be of any lasting 
t to China, if provision is not made for the development 
r the DKHwrchy of the form of constitutional government. 
If dun* i* to ^~''.e her proper place among nations greater 
P^Uiuliiui D veloped among the people and the gov- 

^^l^MSt mat in strength in order to resist foreigo 
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aggression. Her people will never develop the necesttrj 
patriotism unless they are given greater participation in \ht 
government than they have had in the past. The govemmeDt 
never will acquire the necessary strength unless it has the 
cordial support of the people. This it will not have unksf 
again the people feel that they have a part in the govermneDt 
They must in some way be brought to think of the govemmeot 
as an organization which is trying to benefit them and oTcr 
whose actions they exercise some controL 

Whether the conditions which have been set forth as neoei- 
sary for such a change from republic to monarchy as has bed 
suggested are present, must of course be determined by tbofe 
who both know the country and are responsible for its future 
development. If these conditions are present there can be 
little doubt that the change would be of benefit to the coun- 
try. 
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klESSAGE OF PRESIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI TO THE 
COUNCa OF STATE, SEPTEMBER 6, 1916. 

It u now four years since the people have entrusted me 
rith the high office of President of the Chinese Republic. 
tCovcd bj the fear that the task might be bejrond my capacity, 
'. luLve labored, during the past troublous years, under much 
mxiety and misgiving and have looked forward to the time 
rben I might be relieved of the pressing burdens of the State 
ind permitted to retire from the same. 

But while I occupy my present position, it is my imperative 
luty and responsibility to protect the country and the people, 
[t ia my special duty to maintain the Republic as the existing 
''onn of government. Many citizens from the provinces have 
acvn lately petitioning the Tsan Cheng Yuan in its capacity of 
:Jke Li Fa Yuan calling for a change of the form of the present 
Korcrnment of the country. But this is incompatible with the 
Todtion that I hold b« President. Since, however, the office of 
-Jie President is conferred by the people, the same must depend 
^m the will of the people. And since the Tsan Cheng Yuan in 
fta capacity of the Li Fa Yuan is an independent body and i* 
Jierefore free from external interference, I ought not — strictly 
i^Hiaidered — to express or communicate any views (on the issue 
^aed by the aforesaid petitioners) to the people of the coun- 
■7 or to the Tsan Cheng Yuan in its capacity of the Li Fa 
U«o. Inasmuch as any alteration in the form of government 
'Akes and involves an important and rndical change in the 
'^*cutive Power — and since I am the Chief of the Executive — 
'*«1 that it is impossible for me to observe silence, even though 
^ speech may expose my motives to the risk of misinterpreta- 
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In my opinion a change in the form of gOTemment carriet 
with it such a momentous alteration in the manifold relationi 
of the State that the same is a matter which demands and exacti 
the most careful and serious consideration. If the change ii 
decided on in too great a haste, grave obstacles will arise. Tk 
duty being mine to maintain the general situation, I hare to 
state that I regard the proposed change as unsuitaUe to tk 
circumstances of the country. 

As to the aforesaid petition of the citizens, it is obrioiis 
that the object of the petitioners is precisely to strengthen sad 
secure the foundation of the State and to increase the prestjp 
of the country ; and it is not to be doubted that if the opiska 
of the majority of the people of the country is consulted, good 
and proper means will assuredly be found. 

Furthermore, it is not uncertain that a suitaUe and prac- 
ticable law will be devised, if due consideration of the conditioDi 
of the country and careful thought and ripe discussion entier 
into the preparation of the Constitution of the Republic wluck 
is now being drafted. 

I commend this to your attention, gentlemen of the Tsai 
Cheng Yuan, in your capacity as acting members of the Li A 
Yuan. 
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MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT YUAN SHIH-KAI MAKING 

PUBLIC A MEMORIAL FROM THE COUNCIL OF 

STATE, OCTOBER 11, 1915.* 

I» the President, have received the following document from 
flte Council of State : — 

formerly, prompted by the petitions, amounting to 8t in 
^Mnber, from different organs and organizations throughout 
fkt eountry advocating a change of the present form of gov- 
the Council made a suggestion to the President re- 
that the convocation of the National Convention be 
!, or another proper and adequate means be devised 
hi consult the will of the people for the fundamental solution. 
Stt tvply the President stated that, as this question was of 
Wmrt importance, too much consideration could not be given 
^ Stf and it would be better to have the problem solved by the 
iMimation of the National Convention so that the wishes of 
iiC^ people might be secured. 
^*But since the receipt of the aforesaid 8S petitions, this 
il has again received shower after shower of petitions 
the representatives of the various bodies all over the prov- 
They are of unanimous opinion that as China has 
more than S,000 years been accustomed to the monarchical 
of government, in the minds of the people the king is the 
person who commands respect. The republican form of 
"iP^munent adopted in 1911 is unsuitable to the needs and 
fitions of the country, and as a result the hearts of the 
are in uncertainty and the country is in a wavering 
. . China has not yet recovered from the injuries sus- 
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fcained during the revolution, the means of Inelthood 
people urgently call for improvement, and the politini ^ 
of the country demand proper efBcient administrntioiL 
adoption of a constitutional monarchy is the onlj mM 
remedy the situation and to secure permanent peace, 

"Numerous poUtical scholars of foreign nations aln 
the view that China is not suited to a republican form 
ernment. The whole people arc calling aloud for the oti 
mcnt of a constitutional monarchy as a means of Mn| 
country. Pubhc opinion can not be ignored, and tJir I 
mental solutions should immediately be found. The t 
the convocation of the National Convention is too far i 
Besides, this is an organ for the ratification of the Corut 
and, should the form of the state be not immediately settj 
what way can the Now Constitution be drafted? Thi« 
therefore, requests that a proper and large organ be dni 
an early date for consulting the true desire of the peoph 
fundamental solution of this weighty problem, 

"In remembrance of the previous suggestions we nud 
the procedure recommended by the President, it seems 
visable for us to make any new suggestions, but on 
repeated petitions of the people, we have again held m 
for the discussion of the matter. The house is of opinii 
this great question should be solved by a special orgiA 
the country belongs to the people and the opinion of thr] 
regarding the form of the government should receive t 
consideration. Since the people are now entreatiii; 
speedy solution of the problem, it is natural that speciall 
should be devised by the government for the purpose M 
the opinions of the people may be respected. MorrortS 
request of the petitioners is in conformity with our po 
suggestion to the President that some other proper 
should be devised to consult the will of the people. It 
consistent with the opinion of the President that 
should be exercised in solving this great question. 
"According to the Second Clause of the First Aitick 
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■ttitntioDftl Compact, the quettion reUting to the form of 
; pmmment ihsU be decided entirely fa; the people. Now 

■ Council hat decided the regulations governing the forma- 

■ of the Citisens* Representative Convention, the members 
'which will be the successful candidates of the primary elec- 

■ for the National Convention, for the settlement of the 
■damental question. In this way, representatives may be 
eted from all parts of the country, from the provinces as 
1 as from the special administrative districts and Manchuria, 
^^Ua, and Tibet. By virtue of this Convention the true 
in of the entire body of the citizens in connection with the 
Dtion of the problem can be satisfactorily ascertained. 
■cvith a number of petitions from various quarters and a 
■y of the regulations for promulgation." 

Besides the promulgation of the law on the organisation of 
Citizens* Representative Convention, I hereby promulgate 
' above document so that the people may know it. 
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iMW FOR THE ORGANIZATION OP THE CmZ 
REPRESENTATIVE CONVENTION. > 

Art. 1. — ^The question regarding the change in the f o 
government, which has been raised as a result of the pet 
of the entire body of citizens, shall be decided by the me 
of the Convention of Citizens' Representatives. 

Art. 2. — The members for the Convention shall be eleci 
the system of single balloting with the name, and tho» 
have secured the majority of votes shall be declared as el 

Art. 3. — The Convention of Citizens' Representatives 
be composed as follows: — 

(a) The number of representatives from each prorii 
each special administrative area shall be the same as the 
ber of districts the province or the special administratiti 
contains. 

(b) Outer and Inner Mongolia shall elect altogether i 
two representatives, namely, two for each league. 

(c) Tibet shall elect twelve representatives. 

(d) Chinghai shall elect four representatives. 

(e) The Manchu, Mongolian and Han Banners shsD 
altogether twenty- four (eight each). 

(f) The Mohanunedan population shall elect four i 
sentatives. 

(g) The Chambers of Conunerce in the country and CI 
residents abroad shall elect altogether sixty represenUtiti 

(h) Those who have rendered meritorious services ti 
country shall elect thirty representatives. 

^P^Artfi^ DaUy Newt, October 8, 1915. 

4ao 
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(i) Recognised learned scholars shall elect twenty repre- 
Btatires. 

Art. 4. — The members for the Convention of Citisens' Repre- 
rtati fe s for the provinces and special administrative areas 
^Ji be elected by the successful candidates of the primary 
dion for the Citisens' Convention elected with the douUe 
Bsliiig' system. 

Art 5. — The representatives of the people in Mongolia, 
Ifeet and Chinghai shaU be elected from among the successful 
of the single ballot election by the Combined Elec- 
of Mongolia, Tibet and Chinghai for the Citizens' Con- 



6. — The representatives of the Manchu, Mongolian and 
Banners shall be elected by the successful candidates 
with the single ballot by the princes, dukes, hereditary 
and other privileged personages belonging to the Special 
Mtral Electorate in connection with the Citizens' Convention. 
dLxL 7. — ^The representatives of the Chambers of Commerce 
d tbe Chinese residents abroad shall be elected by the suc- 
Wdtd candidates of the single ballot election which was par- 
^pated in by merchants, artisans and industrial captains 
a capital of $10,000 or more who belong to the 
Central Electorate for the Citizens' Convention or 
Chinese residents abroad possessing a capital of $S0,000 
more. 

Art. 8. — The representatives of those who have rendered 
aitorious services to the country shall be elected by the 
ididates who were elected by the voters who have done distin- 
idwd service, belonging to the Special Central Electorate for 
t Citizens' Convention. 

Art. 9. — The representatives of recognized learned scholars 
ill be elected by the successful candidates elected by the 
^ ballot election by the special Central Electorate for the 
kisens' Convention — men who are learned, graduates from 
|h schools or coUeges after completing a course of not less 
in three years, those possessing the qualifications similar to 
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the graduates named above and teachers who have tatij 
two or more years in the High or Higher Schools. 

All voters as mentioned from Art. 5 to the first clas* n 
article shall be esamined by the National Examt 
mission, and if their qualifications are found all righttJ 
are eligible to be voters. 

Art. 10. — The following rules shall govern the action^ 
election superintendents : — 

(a) In the provinces the superior officials shall jointl.T 4 
vise the election. 

( b) In the special administrative area, all the high a 
shall jointly act as election superintendents and Buperwtt 
election. 

(c) Respecting clauses b, c and d of Article 3 the Din 
General of the Bureau for Mongolian and Tibetan Affaina 
act as superintendent. 

(d) In reference to clauses e, f, g, h, of Article 8, thf M»-l 
ister of Interior shall act as superintendent. 

Art. 11. — The voting stations shall be located at tb«pi»«l 
where the superintendents live. When the appointed (1*1<'-""I 
rives, the superintendent shall summon the electorate bj j»*l 
ering those who have reported themselves, and the eIeetiM«WI 
then proceed, 

The superintendents of the provinces and the special > 
istrative areas may, if circumstances require, empoM % 
magistrates to supervise the election of members for tbf 
vention of Citizens' Representatives. 

Art. 12. — The date for the election of representstiw* ■ 
the Convention shall be decided by the superintendenti u 
selves. 

Art. IS. — The question as mentioned in Article 1 « 
decided by the ballot system with the name. The rwi)Ib«'| 
elections shall be reported by the superintendents to ti» A 
Li Fa Yuan, which shall add together all the votM ui \ 
out the consensus of opinion in regard to tbe qocstica'^ 
change in the form of government. 
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bftllotiag papen shall be forwarded onder waled eorer 
icting Li Fa Yuan after they have beea checked, 
date for voting upon the question of the form of gartnt- 
lall be decided by the superintendents UmnselTes. 

li. — The t«it of the question regarding the form of 
nent to be roted upon shall be drawn up by the Acting 
Ifuan, which shall forward same to the GoTemment and 
b the Government to the election superintendents, after 

passed it. The text of the question shall be announced 

balloting day by the election superintendents to the 
ntatives of the people. 

15. — The Bureau for the Preparation of the Citixens* 
tion shall manage all affairs in connection with the elec- 
mentioned in this law. 

16. — This law shall come into force on the day of its 
SatioD. 
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THE EXPANSION OF JAPAN 



1874 Japan secured by treaty China's reUDquishiiies 
Loochoo Islands. 

1875 Japan obtained from Russia the Southem 
Islands in exchange for the southem half of S^ 

1876 Bonin Islands incorporated as a part of J 
dominions. 

1879 The Loochoo Islands not already included n 

shima Prefectorate incorporated. 
1895 Formosa and the Pescadores ceded by China, &i 

to Japan. 
1905 Saghalin seized during Russo-Japanese War. 1 

tion south of the 50th parallel was ceded to Ji 

the Portsmouth Treaty. 
1905 Russia's rights over Port Arthur, the Kw; 

Leased Territory and the South Manchuria 

transferred to Japan. 
1910 Annexation of Korea. 
1914 (October) Seizure of Grerman insular coloniei 

Pacific. 

1914 (November) Capture of Kiaochow and seiiur 
Grerman holdings in Shantung Province, China. 

1915 (January) Demands upon China. (May) Agr 
extending Japan's interests and holdings m Max 
confirming Japan's rights in her newly acquired ] 
in Shantung ; and conceding various privileges ii 
and in connection with the Chinese adminiatratio 

434 
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AN'S REVISED DEMANDS ON CHINA, TWENTY- 
FOUR IN ALL, PRESENTED APRIL C6. I9IS. 

Okoof 1 

be Japuww GoTcmiiKnt and the Cbinue GoTemment, 

f desiroui of maintaiiiing the general peace in Eaatero 

. utd farther itrengthening the friendly rdations and good 

Uboi4M>od eziiting between the two nationi, agree to the 

aing articles: — 

rt. 1. The Chinese Government engages to give full assent 

I matters upon which the Japanese Goremment maj here- 

r agree with the German Government, relating to the dis- 

tion of all rights, interests and concessions, which Ger- 

ft bj virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to 

Prennce of Shantung. 

rt. I (Changed into an exchange of notes.) 

b* Chinese Govermnent declares that within the Province of 

itnng and along its coast no territory or island will be 

j or leased to an; Power under any pretext. 

rt. 8. The Chinese Government consents that as regards 

■ailway to be buitt by China herself from Chefoo or Lung- 

to connect with the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway, if Ger- 

f is willing to abandon the privilege of financing the Chefoo- 

Mien line, China will approach Japanese capitalists to 

tiate for a loan. 

rt. 4. The Chinese Government engages, in the interest of 

t and for the ' * e of foreigners, to open by China 

df as soon as poss certain suitable places in the Prov 

of Shantung > C «ial Port*. 



1 
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(Supplementary Exchange of Notes) 
The places which ought to be opened are to be 
the regulations are to be drafted, hy the Chiaese 
but the Japanese Minister must be consulted before a*U 
decision. 

Gkodf II 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Gonrm 
with a view to developing their economic relations m 3 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, agree to the folk 
articles : — 

Art. 1. The two contracting Powers mutuall.T *gnt 
the term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalnj and tiw tai 
the South Manchuria Railway and the Antun^Mnkdn 
way, shall be extended to 99 years. 

(Supplementary Exchange of Notes) 

The term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny shall op) 
the 86th year of the Republic or 1997. The date for rt*l 
the South Manchurian Railway to China shall fall dot 3 
91st year of the Republic or «002. Article 1« in th« 
South Manchurian Railway Agreement that it may be red* 
by China after 36 years after the trafSc is opened i« W 
cancelled. The term of the Antung-Mukden RaHvaji < 
expire in the 96th year of the Republic or 3007. 

Art, 8. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria mar h*M 
purchase the necessary land for erecting suitable fauildiafi 
trade and manufacture or for prosecuting agricuItunJ i* 
prises. 

Art. 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and W 
in South Manchuria and to engage in business 
of any kind whatsoever. 

Art, 3a, The Japanese subjects referred to in the pr» 
two articles, besides being required to register with ti« 
authorities passports which they roust procure under the* 
ing regulations, shall also submit to police laws and onaX 
and tax regulations, which are approved by the JapaWX 
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nd criminal cases in which the defendants are Japa- 
le tried and adjudicated by the Japanese consul; 
lich the defendants are Chinese shall be tried and 
bj Chinese Authorities. In either case an officer 
ited to the court to attend the proceedings. But 
;ases between Chinese and Japanese relating to land 
ed and adjudicated by delegates of both nations 
in accordance with Chinese law and local usage, 
udicial system in the said region is completely re- 
civil and criminal cases concerning Japanese sub- 
)c tried entirely by Chinese law courts. 
(Changed to an exchange of notes.) 
ese Government agrees that Japanese subjects shall 
1 forthwith to investigate, select, and then prospect 
1 mines at the following places in South Manchuria, 
those mining areas in which mines are being pros- 
»r worked ; until the Mining Ordinance is definitely 
lods at present in force shall be followed* 

Province of Fenff-Tien 





District 




Mineral 


'ai 


Pen-hsi 




Coal 


uKou 


Pen-hsi 




u 


:ang 


Hai-lung 




a 


g 


T'ung-hua 




a 


ang 


Chin 




44 


lan regi<m 


From Liao-yang 


to Pen-hsi 


Iron 


Province of Kirin (Southern Portion) 




:ang 


Ho-lung 


Coal and iron 




Chi-lin (Kirin) 




Coal 


m 


Hua-tien 




Gold 



(Changed to an exchange of notes.) 

ese Government declares that China will hereafter 

ds for building railways in South Manchuria; if 
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foreign capital is required, the Chinese GovermneDt i 
negotiate for the loan with Japanese capitalists first. 
Art, 5a. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 
The Chinese Government agrees that hereafter, whei 
eign loan !s to be made on the securitjp of the taxes ol 
Manchuria (not including customs and salt revenue 
security of which loans have already been made by the ( 
Government), it will negotiate for the loan with JapatMt 
talists first. 

Art. 6. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 
The Chinese Governnient declares that hereafter if 
advisers or instructors on political, financial, military of 
matters are to be employed in South Manchuria, Japanl 
be employed first. 

Art. 7. The Chinese Government agrees speedily to 
fundamental revision of the Kirin-Changchun Railway 
Agreement, taking as a standard the provisions in railw:^ 
agreements made heretofore between China and foreiga 
ciers. If, in future, more advantageous terms than 
existing railway loan agreements are .granted to foreign 
ciers, in connection with railway loans, the above agrM 
shall again be revised in accordance with Japan's wiahcs. 
All existing treaties between China and Japan nJali 
Manchuria shall, except where otherwise provided for 
Convention, remain in force. 

1. The Chinese Government agrees that hereafter 
foreign loan is to be made on the security of the taxe* tl. 
ern Inner Mongolia, China must negotiate with the Ji 
Government first. 

2. The Chinese Government agrees that China will 
provide funds for building the railways in Eastern Lukt 
golia; if foreign capital is required, she must negotiklt 
Japanese Government first. 

S. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of' 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by OuH k 
as soon as possible, certain suitable places in Buttfi 
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i «• ConmerciAl Ports. The places which ought to be 
re to be chosen, and the regulations are to be draftcdf 
linese GoTemment, but the Japanese Minister most be 
I before making a decision. 

the event of Japanese and Chinese desiring jointly to 
e agricultural enterprises and industries incidental 
the Chinese GoTemment shall give its permission. 



Gioup in 

lations between Japan and the Hanyehping Company 
-y intimate, if those interested in the said Company 
an agreement with the Japanese capitalists for co- 
if the Chinese Government shall forthwith give its con- 
eto. The Chinese Government further agrees that, 
he consent of the Japanese capitalists, China will not 
he Company into a state enterprise, nor confiscate it, 
e it to borrow and use foreign capital other than 
• 

Geoup IV 

to give a pronouncement by henelf in accordance with 
ring principle : — 

f, harbor, or island along the coast of China may be 
leased to any Power. 

Notes to Be Exchanged 



ards the right of financing a railway from Wuchang 
:t with the Kiukiang-Nanchang line, the Nanchan^ 
w railway, and the Nanchang-Chaochow railway, if it 
' ascertained that other Powers have no objection, 
lU grant the said ri^t to Japan. 
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B 

As regards the right of financing a railway from Wndni 
to connect with the Kiukiang-Nanchang railway^ a raitn 
from Nanchang to Hangchow and uiother from Nanchsng t 
Chaochow, the Chinese Government shall not grant the m 
right to any foreign Power before Japan comes to an nude 
standing with the other Power which is heretofore intereti 
therein. 

Notes to Be Exchanged 

The Chinese Grovemment agrees that no nation wfaatefer i 
to be permitted to construct, on the coast of Fukien FrofiBO 
a dock-yard, a coaling station for military use, or a naval bue 
nor to be authorized to set up any other military esUbU 
ment. The Chinese Government further agrees not to na 
foreign capital for setting up the above-mentioned coDstroctki 
or establishment. 

Mr. Lu, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated as follows>- 

1. The Chinese Government shall, whenever, in futurv. i 
considers this step necessary, engage numerous Japanese a^ 
visers. 

2. Whenever, in future, Japanese subjects desire to letietf 
purchase land in the interior of China for establishing sAtfi 
or hospitals, the Chinese Government shall forthwith give 3i 
consent thereto. 

8. When a suitable opportunity arises in future, the CV 
nese Government will send military officers to Japan to vff 
tiate with Japanese military authorities the matter of J^ 
chasing arms or that of establishing a joint arsenal. 
Mr. Hioki, the Japanese Minister, stated €is follows ^- 
As relates to the question of the right of missionarj pnf 
ganda, the same shall be taken up again for negotiatKi' 
future. 
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SATY CLAUSES WITH REGARD TO THE INTEG- 
RITY OF KOREA AND CHINA AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE OPEN DOOR 

Treaties and Agreements with Reference to Korea. 

Tebatt, Japan-Korea — Aug. 86, 1894. (At the begin- 
' of the war between Japan and China.) 
rticle 1. ^^he object of the alliance is to maintain the 
pendence of Korea on a firm footing and . . . '' 
!. Tebatt (op Shimonoseki), Japan-China — Apeil 17» 
S. (At the end of the war.) 

rticle 1. ^China recognizes definitely the full and complete 
pendence and autonomy of Korea." 
L Ageeement, Japan-Russia — ^Apeil S5, 1898. 
rticle 1. **The [two governments] recognize definitely the 
reignty and entire independence of Korea and pledge them- 
M mutually to abstain from all direct interference in the 
nal affairs of that country." 
^ Tekaty, Koeea-China— Sept. 11, 1899. 
rticle 1. ^There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
een the Empire of Korea and the Empire of China. . . .** 

Teeatt, Engijind-Japan (making the Anglo-Japa- 
: aluance) — Jan. SO, 19012. 

reamble. *^he Governments of Great Britain and Japan, 
ated solely by a desire to maintain the status quo and gen- 
peace in the Extreme East, being, moreover, specially inter- 
I in maintaining the territorial integrity of the Empire of 
a and the Empire of Korea, and in securing equal oppor* 
ties in those countries for the commerce and industry of 
ations, hereby agree • • . '* 

441 
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Article 1. *^The High Contracting Parties, haying muhialy 
recognized the independence of China and Korea, declare thn* 
selyes to be entirely uninfluenced by any aggressiye tendoida 
in either country.'* 

VI. Convention, France-Russia — Mamch. 8, 19QC. 
The two Governments **have received a copy of the Aag^ 

Japanese agreement of Jan. 80, 1902, concluded with the Jk- 
ject of maintaining the statu9 quo uid the general peice is 
the Far East, and preserving the independence of China id 
Korea, which are to remain open to the commerce and indw 
try of all nations. . • • 

**The two Governments consider that the observance of \hm 
principles is at the same time a guarantee of their special ir 
terests in the Far East.'* 

VII. Rescript, by the Emperor of Japan, Feb. 10, 19(Mi 
(declaring war against Russia). 



• . • 



*^The integrity of Korea is a matter of gravest concen to 
this Empire, . . . the separate existence of Korea is esseatiil 
to the safety of our realm. 






. . the absorption of Manchuria by Russia would nr 
der it impossible to maintain the integrity of China, isl 
would, in addition, compel the abandonment of all hope for 
peace in the Extreme East. . . .'^ 

VIII. Protocol, Japan-Korea — ^Feb. 83, 1901. 

Article 1. **For the purpose of maintaining a penuio' 
and solid friendship between Japan and Korea and firol? 
establishing peace in the Far East, the Imperial Govenunentof 
Korea shall place full confidence in the Imperial Govemmeotof 
Japan, and adopt the advice of the latter in regard to impnf^ 
ments in administration." 

Article 2. **The Imperial Government of Japan shall !i • 
spirit of firm friendship insure the safety and repose of tk 
Imperial House of Korea." 

Article 8. **The Imperial Government of Japan defaiMf 
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rmatee the indepcndeooe and territorial integritj of the 

tmn Empire.^ 

K^ Tesatt, Geeat Bettaik- Japan — Aug. IS, 1906 (ee- 

ISffa THE ai«liakce). 

rtick 8. ^Japan posaessing paramount political, military 

economic interests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes the 
i% of Japan to take such measures ... in Korea as she 
r deem proper • • • proTided that such measures are not 
brary to the principle of equal opportunities for the com- 
ee and industry of all nations." 

L. Teeatt ( OP Poetsmouth), Japan-Russia — Sept. 6, 06. 
Article f . **The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledg- 

that Japan possesses in Korea paramount political, mili- 
j9 and economic interests, engage neither to obstruct nor to 
^rfere with the measures • • • which the Imperial Japanese 
remment may find it necessary to take in Korea.** 
LL Convention, Japan-Koeea — Nov. 17, 1906. 
Preamble. The two govemments, ^desiring to strengthen the 
Bcii^ of solidarity which unites the two Empires, have • • . 
idodcd: 

ytide 1. ^fThe Government of Japan . • • will hereafter 
m ctmtroL and direction of the external relations and affairs 
Korea • • • 

[n 1906 Marquis Ito was made (Japanese) Resident-General 

Korea. 

[a 1907 Japan prevented the representatives of the Korean 

tperoT from being given a hearing at the Hague Conference. 

UL Convention, Japan-Koeea — July S4, 1907. 

^Tbe Governments of Japan and Korea, desiring speedily 

proniote the wealth and strength of Korea and with the ob- 

i of promoting the prosperity of the Korean nation, have 

— ^ ft 

racQ • • . 

**!. In all matters relating to the reform of the Korean 

ittnistration tl r Government shall receive instruc- 

is and gnidan fr the[Japanese] Resident-General . . . 
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"4. In all appointments and removals of I 
Korean Government must obtain the consent of the I 
General. 

"5. The Korean Government shall appoint to be ol 
Korea an; Japanese subjects recommended by the ] 
General. 

"6. The Korean Government shall not appoint i 
eigners to be officials of Korea without consulting tlie I 
General." 

In 1908 Prince Ito declared publicly that it was no 
Japan's purpose to annex Korea. 

In 1909 Prince Ito declared that Korea must be "l 
mated" with Japan. 

XIII. Tbeatt, Japan-Korea— Aug. 23, 1910. 

Article 1. "His Majesty the Emperor of Korea nufa 
plete and permanent cession to his Majesty tlie Emp 
Japan of all rights of sovereignty over the whole of Kon 

Article 2. "His Majesty the Emperor of Japan acofl 
cession mentioned in the preceding article, and consetiU 
complete annexation of Korea to the Empire of Japan.' 

On Aug. S9, 1910, Japan formally declared Korea 1 
to the dominions of his Imperial Majesty the JapuM 
peror. 

Treatiet and Agreementg with Reference to the /i 

Sovereign Rights of China, the "Open Doer^ PtB 
and "Equality of OppoTtwutiet" 

I. ClBCULAB NOTE OF SeCBETAHY OF StaTK JoS 

yoK THE United States, sent on Sept. 6, 1899, to t«i 

MATIC representatives OF THE UnITED StaTKS AT I 

Paris, Berlin, and St, Petebsbtbg, anb in Nona 
Rome and Tokyo, asking the governments of the earn 
which they were respectively accredited to make • ' 
declaration of an 'open door policy' in the tcnitoria 
them in China." 
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lie reqnett made of each govemment was that it: 
Pint, Win in no way interfere with any treaty port or 
Tested interest within any so-called ^sphere of interest* or 
k1 territory it may have in China. 
Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time being 

I apply to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such 
ts . . . (unless they be *free ports*), • • • and that duties 
^Tiable shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 
Third. That it will levy no hij^r harbor dues on vessels 
mother nationality frequenting any port in such 'sphere' 

II shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality, and no 
ler railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or operated 
lin its 'sphere* on merchandise belonging to citizens or 
jects of other nationalities transported through such 
lere* than shall be levied on similar merchandise belonging 
ts own nationals transported over equal distances.** 

Ach of the governments so addressed gave its assent to the 
iciples suggested, whereupon Secretary Hay, having in 
d and having compared the replies, sent, on March SO, 
D, instructions nmtatU mutandis^ to the ambassadors to in- 
n the governments to which they were respectively accred- 
that in his opinion the six powers in question and the 
ted States were mutually pledged to the policy of maintain- 
the commercial gtatui quo in China, and of refraining each 
lin what might be considered its ''sphere of influence'* from 
sures "calculated to destroy equality of opportunity.** The 
n powers thus mutually pledged were France, Germany, 
at Britain, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United States, 
te United States had, however, no special "sphere of influ- 

L CimCULAR TELEOEAM SENT BT Me. HaT TO THE DIPLO- 
IC EEPEESENTATIVES OP THE UnITED StaTES AT BbEUN, 

■•ELS, The Hague, Lisbon, London, Madeid, Paeis, 
a^ St. Peteesbueg, Tokyo, and Vienna, July 8, 1900. 
. • • the policy of the Govemment of the United States is 
eck a solution which may bring about permanent safety and 
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peace to China, preserve China's territorial anil ajlnmartn 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to frieixllj pomm 
treaty and international laws, and safeguard for the worli 
iciple of equal and impartial trade with all part* af 
Chinese Empire." 

III. Lord Salisbury, English Prime Minister, in an i 
view with the United States Ambassador to England, JbI 
1900, "espressed himself most emphatically as conmrnn^ 
the policy of the United States as set forth in the abort I 
gram. 

In a statement made in the English House of ComoHiMt J 
S, 1900, regarding the policy of the British < 
was declared: 

"Her Majesty's Government are opposed to mj p 
China, and believe that they are in accord with other p 
in this declaration." 

IV. Agreement, Great Britain-Gekmant — Oct. IR U 
"1. It is a matter of joint and permanent intemabi 

interest that the ports on the rivers and the littoral of CI 
should remain free and open to trade and to every other k 
mate form of economic activity for the nationals of aD « 
tries without distinction, and the two agree on their pMJ 
uphold the same for all Chinese territory so far u th^' 
exercise influence. 

"2. Her Britannic Majesty's Government and the I 
German Government will not on their part tnakr UM 
present complication to obtain for themselves any I 
advantages in Chinese dominions and will direct thdrl 
toward maintaining undiminished the territorial coodilf 
the Chinese Empire." 

V. Mr. Hay, Oct. 29, 1900. 
"When the recent troubles were at thejr bei^t I 

ernment, on the 3d of July, once more made an anm 
of its policy regarding impartial trade and the intcj 
Chinese Empire and had the gratification of leamiJ 
the powers held similar views." 
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bon Note indicatei, the eleven coantriei addretsed 

y Haj in his telegram of July S had all aignified in 

another their approTal of the principles to which he 

tion in that telegram. 

, THE Angla-Japahssb tbbatt OF Aoo. IC, I90fl, 

uNDxa "Treatiea . . . Korea," V. 

I. Hay to United States Ahbassadobs to Gbs- 

■BIA-HUKOABT, BeLOIUH, FeaNCB, GbBAT BbITAIN, 

PoBTDOAiq Jan. IS, 190S (ddbimo thb Roao- 
ae). 

le United States has repeatedly made its position 
and has been gratified at the cordial welcome ac- 
ts efforts to strengthen and perpetuate the broad 
tintaining the integrity of China and the *open door* 
t. . . . Holding these views, the United States dia* 
sort of reserved territorial ri^ts or control in the 
pire, and it is deemed fitting to make this purpose 
wn and to remove all apprehension on this score to 
■ms the policy of this nation. . . . You will bring 
to the noUce of the Government to which you are 
and you will invite the expression of its views 

IS replies had been received from the Governments 
ly, Aoatria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
entirely agreeing with the position taken by the 
tea and declaring their constant adhesion to the 
be integrity of China and the open door in tbe 

bbatt, Gbbat BBrrAiN and Japan — Aug. IS, 1905 
THB aluancb). 

"The Governments of Great Britain and Japui 
igreed apon the following articles, which have for 



lation and maintenance of tbe general 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India ; 
t pR*nT«tioo of the common interests of all tbe 
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powers m China bj insuring the independence and the inlegriii 
of the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunitiiM 
for the commerce and industrj of all nations in China." 

For reference in this treaty to Korea see above, i 
"Treaties , . . Korea," IX. 

IX. Dispatch (accompanying a copy of the f 
FKOM THE Marquis of Laksdowne to IIib Majesty's JiU 
AT St. Petebsbubg, Sept. 6, 1906. 

"Sir: I inclose ... a copy of a new Agreement. . . , 
Russian Government will, I trust, recognize tjiat the new A 
ment is an international instrument to which no exception 
be taken by any of the powers interested in the affain a 
Far East. You should call special attention to the obji-rtu I 
tioned in the Preamble as those by which the policy of tfat i 
tracting parties is inspired. His Majesty's GovemiWDt 
lieve that they may count upon the good wiU and the *uffi 
of all the powers in endeavoring to maintain peace ii 
Asia and in seeking to uphold the integrity and indep(__ 
of the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportiflitt' t 
for the commerce and the industry of all natioot ia tW 
country." 

X. Tbeatt {of PoETSMorTH), RcssiatJapan — Sin- » 
1905, (At the end of the Rrsso-JAPAXME Wai.) 

Article 3. "Japan and Russia mutually engage . 
restore entirely and completely to the exclusive adtii.i 
of China all portions of Manchuria now in the o<tui>.. 
under the control of [their troops], with the esceptioo 
territory above mentioned [the Liaotung peninsula]. 

"The Imperial Government of Russia declare that tliej" 
not in Manchuria any territorial advantage or exc!u*i«^ 
cessions in impairment of Chinese sovereignty or inco 
with the principle of equal opportunity," 

Article 4. "Japan and Russia reciprocally tngagt ■ 
obstruct any general measures common to all counlriw" 
China may take for the development of the commera »"1 
dustry of Manchuria." 
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Tbbatt — China-Japam — Dkc. M, 1906. 
ifinning arrRngements made in the Portsmouth Treatj.) 
cle 18. The two goTenuncnta "engage that in all mat- 
alt with in the treaty signed this day or in the present 
Knt the most favorable treatment shall be reciprocally 
id." 

Comrumoif, Fbance*Japaii — June 10, 1907. 
! Governments of Japan and France, being agreed to 

the independence and integrity of China, as well as the 
lie of equal treatment in that country ..." 
[. CoNVKNTioN, Japan-Russia — July 30, 1907. 
cle X. "The two High Contracting Parties recognize the 
tdence and the territorial integrity of China and the 
lie of equal opportunity in whatever concerns the com- 
kod industry of all nations in that Empire, and engage 
tain and defend the statut quo and respect for this 
ik by all the pacific means within their reach." 

Exchange op Notes, Japan and the UNrrxD States 
EXBEE, 1908. 

It is the wish of the two Governments . . . 
They are also determined to preserve the common in- 
of all powers in China by supporting by all pacific 
at their disposal the independence and the integrity of 
and the principle of equal opportunity ... in that 

B." 

COMTBHTIOK, JaPAM-RuSSIA JULT 4, 1910. 

two governments, ^'sincerely attached to the principles 
■bed by the convention concluded between them on July 
07. . . ." 
cle C. "Each . . . engages to maintain and respect the 

quo in Manchuria resulting from the treaties, conven- 
and other arrangements concluded up to this day be- 
Japan and Russia, or between either of those two Powers 

L Tkkatt, Great Bstfaik-Japan — Jclt IS, 1911 
rata THm aujahcb pob the second tdce). 
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Preamble: [The two governments declare as among tbor 
objects] : ''The preservation of the common interests of il 
Powers in China by insuring the independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportonitiei far 
the commerce and industry of all nations in China." 
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